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NATURE DISPLAY'D. 


BEING 


DISCOURSES 


On much ParTICuLAans of 


As were boat mold pere. 


AND 


f ORM the Minds of YouTH. 


Illuſtrated with Cop PER PLATES. 
= Tranſlated from the Original French. 


L OND O N: 


minted for J. PEMBERTON in Fleet-ſtreet, N. Pax vos 
in the Strand, R. FRANKLIN in Covent garden, and 
C. Davis in Pater noſter Row: 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


F all the Methods capable of | 


being practiſed with Succeſs, 
Vr cultivating the Under- 
landing of young Perſons, and 
giving them an early Habit 
g; there are none that pro- 


ficacy than in Nuth, when the Mind, be- 
US 7 EN ing 
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with clear and inſtructive Ideas. Now | 


The PREFACE. 
ing unfurniſhed with Knowledge, ſeizes 
ith a peculiar Eagerneſs on every Ob. 

ject that is preſented to it, refigns i- 

felf to the Charms of Novelty, and eaftly 

contracts the Habit of Refletion and A. 


tentroenefs. 


We might receive all the Benefit thrs | 
happy Diſpoſition is able to produce, did we 
employ it upon Objefts equally fit to en- 
gage the Mind by Pleaſure, and fill it 


. „ Si 4 ee a, 


this double Advantage 1s to be attained | 
in full Perfection, by the Study of Na- 
ture; whether we confider her Diſpgſi- 
tion and Aſſemblage in general, or tale 
à Survey of ber Beauties in particular, | 
| Thro' all her Works ſhe is qualified to 
pleaſe and inſtruct, becauſe they are all full 
of Harmony and Contrivance. All the Bo- 
dies that ſurround us, the leaſt as well as 
the largeſt, acquaint us with ſome Truth; 
they have all a Language in which they 
gddreſs themſelves to us, and indeed to 
us alone. We learn ſomething from their 
particular Structure. Their Determina- 
tion to a certain End, points out the 
Intention of the Creator. The Relations 
they bear to one another, as well as 10 
us, are ſo many diſtinet Voices that call] 
for our Attention; and which, by the 
= Counſels 


attention may have concealed from them. 


Inſtead of paſſing methodically from ge- 


neral Maxims and univerſal Ideas to 


The PREFACE. 
Caunſels they give us, repleniſh our Lives 
with Accommodations, our Minds with 
Truth, and our Hearts with Gratitude. 
In a word, we may ſay that Nature is 
the moſt learned and complete of all Books 
proper to cultivate our Reaſon, fince ſhe 


comprehends at once, the Objects of every 


Science, and never confines her Inſtruc- 
tions to any particular Language or 


People. 


It is from this Book lying open to e- 
very Eye, tho very little conſulted, that 
we propoſe to give an Extract, with the 
View of making young Perſons ſenſible 
what Treaſures they poſſeſs unenjoyed, and 


to preſent to their Obſervation thoſe 


things, that Diſtance, Minuteneſs, or In- 


thoſe that are more particular, we thought 
it incumbent on us to imitate the Order 
of Nature herſelf, and begin with the firſt 
Objects we percerve around us, and which 
are every Moment at hand; we mean 
Plants and Animals. We have begun 


with Animals of the ſmalleſt Bult. From 


Inſects, and from diminutive Creatures 
clothed with Shells, de proceed to Birds, 


I terreftrial Animals, and Fiſhes, After 


A 3 an 
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an Examination of part of the S ervices | 


they yield us, we paſs to thoſe we receive 
from Plants, with an Attempt thro' the 
Whole, to mix Profit with Variety. If 


we have not always confined ourſelves to 
a ſcrupulous Regutarity, it was becauſe 
we think it allowable, in conducting the 


q Mind to Truth, to expatiate out of the 


Atraiteſt Way when we find it too rug- 
ged; and to firike into the moſt agree-| 


able and amuſing Track, if it equalh| 


leads us to the Place we would arrive 


ar. 


But as it is not Heu, to give the 
Mind a Propenfity to be 


Hkewiſe teach it ts be moderate and 
cautious in its Curigſity; we have con- 
cluded this Firſt Part with @ ſhort Con- 
ſideration of the juſt Prerogatives, and 
neceſſary Limits of Human Reaſon, its 
great Intereſi conſiſting in the Enjoy- 
ment of whatever is accommodated to it 
aoithout vainly purſuing what it is not 


privileged to efproach. 1 
In theſe firſt Eſſays, and thoſe that 


may follow, our Intention has been, not 


fo much fo collect all the deep Learning 
that might be aduanced under ead 


Parti: 


curious, by enter- 
taining it with agreeable Scenes, unleſs wel 
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Particular, as to offer that which ſeems, 
in our Fudgment, moſt eafily to preſent 
itſelf to the firſt Efforts of Reaſon, and 
to be moſt adapted to the Taſte and Oc- 
caſions of 1872 an We bad ts | 


in View. 


We have comprehended all theſe if 72 


rent Points, not under the __ of; - 
J The Natural Philoſophy of Children; 
which would have been very proper, had 


we only 3 to improve the moſt 


tender nor under that of, Gene- 


ral Phyſicks; ; which promiſes too much: 

Our Deſign not being to offer a Syſtem 
in favour of thoſe who have made much 
greater Advances: But we have com- 


prehended them under the Title of, 
NATURE DiIsSPLAYD; which only 


implies the exterior, or what ſtrikes the 
Senſe, and expreſſes with a ſufficient 
Exattneſs, all of this kind that is grant- 
ed to Mankind in general, @ohich 15 intel- 


ligible to every Age, and which no one can 
avoid being acquainted with to a certain 


degree. We all enjoy Sight, and are con- 


| ver ſant with the external Part of Na- 
ture. This View of it is for us, and, in 


confining ourſelves to it, we, in every 


Part, ſufficiently diſcover Beauty, In- 
Arrudion and T ruth, We are certain of 


& YO the 
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fle Fxiſtence of Objedts; we ſoo ters 


Form, We experrence their Goodneſs, we 

calculate their Number, we behold thein 
Properties and Relations, their T endencies 
and Uſe. Here is an ample Varigty of 
inſtructive Exerciſe for the Mind. Boe- 
1% new Information is an additional Plea- 
ſure. We ſee our Riches increaſing with | 
our Diſcovertes, and the View. of ſo ma- 
ny Benefactious muſt needs baniſh. Ingra- 
litude and Tndifference from our Hearts, 


But if wwe defire to fathom te very | 


Depths of Nature, to trace Bffefts up 
10 their particular Cauſes, and compre- 
hend the Curigſiiy and elaſftick Play of 
every ſecret. Spring, as well as tbe mi- 
nuteſt Elements that compoſe them, this 
1s an arduous Attempt, and wwe leave it 
to thoſe tranſcendent Genius s, who. art 
permitted to behold and enter into thaſe 
Myſteries. Fer our part, we think it 
better becomes us to content our ſelues with 
the exterior Decoration of the World, and 
the Effec® of theſe Machines <obich con- 
flitute the Profpctt. Here wwe bade Ac- 
ceſs, and may even ſee that it <was ar- 
rated with ſo much Splendor, to excite 


our Curiofty., But then, ſatisfied with a 


Servey that abundantly fills our Senſes 
and Tinagination, it is not neceſſary we 


: — 38 ; F 4 0 a ; | 
ſrould require the ſecret Pavilion of theſe 
Machines 
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abu nes ta beunfolded to our View. In 


word, "tis our Province to ſelect out of 
he Scene of Nature all that can give 


0 


ors. 


ebatever might- ſeem di ſagresable; and 


"Chain of Diſſertations, that frequent- 
h ſatiate and diſguſt, we have choſen 
be Style of Dualogue as moſt: natu- 
al. and proper ta engage an ſorts of 


Readers, 


Our firſt- Thought in the Oboice of 
Interlocutors, was -t0 have introduced 
ome celebrated Characters. It gives one 
; ſenſible Pleaſure to. ſee: great Men re- 


. er % „„ ME LOT > Th. & AAS” 0. EE 


4 


[lluhon we imagine ourſletues dy: in 


4x 


8 


fat we believe we hear. But it is eaſy 


% eould have been with the Neſign we 
ſe 


70 


in 


s lively Impreſſions, and exerciſe our Rea- 


age, without ever touching 
2 thoſe Potnts which ſeem above th 
Reach of that Faculty, or even upon 
9% that would Oe weary its Ef. 


4 to the Model of the wok, 1. 
ave endeawured to exclude from it 


ad of A methodical Diſcourſe, or 


we in Dialogue, and by an agreeable 
beir Converſatton, and are intereſted in 
9 obſerve how inconſiſtent ſuch a: Choice 


Wrep/e to purſue. If we had intended 
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to \eftabliſh Maxims for the Regulation 


of Behaviour, or to criticize the Imper- 


Fedt ions of Mankind, we might with Suc-| 
ceſs have borrowed from Hiſtory a Set 
of Names that are well known, and 
Proper to render the Diſcourſe more im- 
portant. Theſe Perſonages would be a. 
entertaining in Dialogue as they are in 
theatrical Repreſentations, in proportion 
to the Conformity of their Characters 
and Sentiments to the Account we find 
of them in Hiſtory. But the Caſe is 


not the ſame in Points of Inveſtigation 


and Philoſophy. 'Tis a very dangerous 
Attempt, to give Language to Des Cartes, 
Malbranche, or Newton, and to lend 
theſe great Men their Ideas and Views, 
Tis eaſy to declare, that we are going 
to introduce Gaſſendi and Rohault; that] 


7s to ſay, that we are going to revive 
their Underſtanding, Sentiments and Cha- 
ratters, But how can one be punctual 
to ſuch a Promiſe ? To think and ſpeak 
hike them, we muſt be what they them- 
felves were. Beſides, they are Perſon; 
that are not eaſily to be accommodated 
to the Level of all forts of Readers. 


Their Conferences muſt be ſublime and 


perpetual Diſſertations, in order to pre- 


 ferve their due Similitude. Befides, we 
ſhould gain no extraordinary Point, if 


ae 


The PREFACE. 
we brought together ſome of our moſt ce- 


ebrated Obſervers; and, I am afraid, 
hat Aldrovandus and Gosdaert, Mal- 


Wpighi and Grew, Leeuwenhoek and 
WSwammerdam, would not be Perſonages 


broper to preſent to the Reader. As 


raluable as theſe Authors may be, their 
Names alone would not conftitn te the 


Succeſs of a Dialogue; whereas Perſons 


% conſpicuous, will always make them- 


foes known and rehſhed, if what they 
advance 1s profitable and Rs 
to Nature. 


After all, as our Intention 1s only to 


entertain the Minds of young People with 
free Converſation, and ſuch as is ſuit- 
Jed t their Abilities, without perplexing 


them with Characters too ſtrongly marked 
out, or mtroducing a Vein of Pleaſantry 
that would have too much the Air of the 


Theatre, we judged it proper without much 


Parade, and as it was alſo natural, to 
chuſe the Country for a Scene of Dia- 


logue on the Hiſtory of Nature ; and, 


in order to introduce or vary the Sub- 
ject, to make uſe of Characters of dif- 
ferent Conditions, ſome of whom might 
furmſh out Converſation from their 


Knmoledge and Experience, and others 
render 


Ki 
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render it engaging by their Curis. 


fy. 


fant with the World, ſuch as Chance e. 
ſhip, or a Similitude of Taſte ſelecth 


the Event, we accommodate ourſelve.| 
to them the better, becauſe our Facul. 

ties need not make any extraordinary 
Efforts to underſtand and follow them 


Impreſſions. We find ourfelves touchei 
with an agreeable Pride to hear ſuch 


Beſides. this, there is 4 greater Ad. 
vantage than at firſt may be imagined 
in throwing the Sciences into the Dis. 
courſe of polite Peiple ui are conver 


very Day aſſembles, and ſuch as Friend 


And tho theſe Perſenages give us at fir 
Ie favourable Preventions than we re. 
ceive from illuſtrious Names, yet, in 


0 5 
0 * 8 

I 

£7 

*. 
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Whatever they ſay that appears curi- 
ous and new, ajfetts. us with ſtrom 


things from our Equals ; and, bi 
we. give them our Attention, we fan 
Wwe are capable of thinking and amu- v. 


ng ourſelves as rationally as they; 


and the ſecret Approbation we afford Wi 
them, inſenſibly becomes a natural A. 
Iurement to imitate them. Theſe art 


the Conſiderations that have regulated our Hr: 


Choice, = 2 
| 2 | 1 
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= 4 Touth of Quality, whom we ſhall 
Fa! the Chevatier du BREUIL in the 
Vacation from his College-Studies, and 
4 time when his Father had taken a 
-fourney to make an advantageous Provi- 
f. Non for his eldeſt Son, pays a Vifit in 
. he Country to a Gentleman who was 
* Ine of their intimate Friends, who em- 
hs, in the Study of Nature, the abun- 
. Fance of Leiſure that the Peace afforded 
| x 
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1 The Count de JonvaAL, for that is 

re Gentleman s Name, diſcovering an 

1. xtraordinary Penetration and Vivacity 

i. n the Son of his Friend, endeavours to 5 

ug cultivate in bis Mind the Rudiments of 

ele ood Taſte, and a Philoſophy that ſhould 

every where prove advantageous to him. 

e aſſociates into their Converſations . the 

oP r107-Curate of the Place, as a Man | 

u- valuable for bis Knowledge, and one Il 

y elum @ large Share of Piety and Po- [| 

rd hiteneſs had rendered ſtill more engaging. | 

And as the Sabjefs of their Amuſement ES | 

art were ſome of the moſt common Occur- 

ur Nrences, the CounTEss had an Inch- 

oeation 10 increaſe the Company. All 
the Remarks that the young Gentleman 

ear, mage an Tiungs that he had al- 


| ways 
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ways beheld with Inattention, are intire| 


ſation; after which he gives his Journal 


rection. The Reader may ſuppoſe tba 


cant Hours, have the good Fortune to bf 


Youth of our Nobility, who, as they an 


hereafter renew theſe Entertainments, an 


to ſubſtitute a Taſte for amiable Natur 


duced to by the good Taſte of the Iu 
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Iy new to him, and be never fails, ai 
bis return from Hunting or Fiſhing, will 

which the Day cloſes, to commit to Wril 
ting all he can remember of the Conver. 


to the Prior, for his Reviſal and Cor 
this Journal of their Conference, ſo model 


led and retouched, is what we now offer: 
to the Public. 


If theſe Amuſements or Studies, in va 
pleaſing to Youth, and eſpecially to thi 


frequently in the Country, are more con. 
verſant with natural Curioſities ; we ma) 


endeavour, to the utmoſt of our Abilit) 


and Truth, in the place of the fall 
marvellous of Fable and Romance that nou 
reuives in an hundred new Forms, noi. 
withſtanding the Declenſion it was ri. 


Are. 


<<. hat Labour ſcever we have been ati 
be informed, either by our own Diligentt 
er by Friends we could confide in, 

1 
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of of the Remarbs on Nature advanced 


W theſe Entertainments; wwe have fill 
en careful to cite in the Margin of 
Jerry DIALOGUE, the moſt celebrated 


Hitbors who have made the like OB. 


a/ vations. We did not think. it. neceſ- 
ry to make uſe of what the Ancients 


Wave publiſhed upon ſome of theſe Mat- 


rs, 709 often with more Credulity than 


xa&Fneſs , but the Reader will be more 


W:/po/ſed to rehſh what he finds war- 
Fanted by the Teſtimony of modern Ob- 
vers, who have gained univerſal Re- 
Iatation by their Accuracy and Circum- 
Pection. 8 . N 


The Works to which we have had chief 
Recourſe for our: own Information and 
0 juſtify our Remarks, are the excellent 


ſtory and Memoirs of the rage, 


f Sciences; the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
ions of the Royal Society at London; 


We Trafs of Malphighi, Redi, Wil- 
oughby, Leeuwenhoek, Grew, Nieu- 


> - 


entit, Derham, Cc. 


The Alterations made in this ſecond 
Edition are of two kinds. Some onl 
elate to a few Expreſſions that ſeemed to 
e neghgently touched. Others regard the 
pulftance of things, which in ſome Places 
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DIALOGUE I. 
The Count de JONvAL. 
The Prior de JO NVA TL. 


1\ 
| k As Iz 5 


if I don't take you by 


Eo) there will be no walk- 


grows late: Let us be gone. 
Chevalier. Here's the Prior come ve- 


—— . 
B Prior. 
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8 E E plainly, Sir, that 


ing for us to Day. It 


iy ſeaſonably to make one of the 


The Chevalier du BREUII. 


force out of my Cloſet, 


leave it: The Count has filled this and 


Curioſities, that one can never be titel 


Che. She is a thouſand Times more 


' ings of Paris. We are ſoon weary dl 
ſeeing always the ſame thing. Here i 


DIALOGUE I. 


Prior. Gentlemen, 1 invite you to Pl 
take the Air, and amuſe yourſelves inM 
the Garden: we muſt turn the Che 
valier out of this Cloſet, where I alway 
find him. Would not one be apt to ay, 
it was ſome Poſt given him to make 
good ? | 

_ Chevalier. I am always uneaſy to 


the two next Chambers with ſo manſf 


here. * 
Count. Do you think fo, Sir? No: 
Paris, from whence you came, is tht 
Place where you muſt look for Objed 
to pleaſe your Eyes: Here you wil 
meet with nothing but plain Nature. 


engaging than all the Glitter and Gill. 


a ſurprizing Variety: I believe, there i 
nothing brought from the four QuartenW; 
of the World, but what may be ſesn 
in this Place. The Count among oth! 
things muſt needs have collected Ant 
mals of every Species one can imagine 
Some of them are of Nature's Creation 

perfectly well dried and preſerved, ee 


thers are to be ſeen here in Picture 


leaſt. But nothing gives me more Pe 
ſure than this Multitude of little ef ir 
2 - mal, 


Of INSECTS. 

nals, that are living; ſome of which 
re at work in the Window under a 
Plaſs Hive; others ſpin or employ 


hemſelves after their manner in cryſtal 
eſſels. How delightful is it to live 


Se GC 


pmething new. 

Count, Every Perſon has a particular 
ay of thinking; the Army, and the 
Wuly Scenes of Life have taught me 


e, and has made me paſs a great deal 


0 e my time very much to my Satisfac- 
eon; this Variety of Amuſements makes 
0h agreeable to me; but for Eyes like 
vil ours, full of the Grandeur of Paris, 


ch Objects as Butterflies, Silk-Worms, 
nts, and Bees, muſt be very languiſhing 
beds. 


vainted with the Uſe of magnifying 
laſſes, I have ſeen admirable things 1 in 
ſects. The ſingle Head of a Fly is 

vered with Flowers and Biandads; ; 
e Wing of a Gnat, which at the 


d ſeems deſtitute of all manner of 


1 cauty, appears, when you conſider it 
4 tentively, as ſmooth as Ice itſelf, and 
| 


os like a Rainbow. TI ſhall never be 
ly till J have examined all the reſt 
th the ſame Exactneſs. A 


the Country! Every Day it produces 


Bow to value Retirement; it pleaſes 


Chev. Since you bis made me ac- 


ſt View looks like a little white Rag, | 


B 2 Count, 
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of Singularity. But pray tell me, Si 


polite P eople, and this is the Turn 


2 
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the Year, like me, in the Country, a 


4 1 
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for Inſtance, the Structure of an Al 


Original thro' all its Progreſs, and | 


DIALOGUE I. 
Count. Vou deſign then to be a MAf 


do you meet with any one. that i 


4 
muſes himſelf with the Study of I 
ſects? We commonly deſtroy them, . 
leaſt they are not much regarded. 
you intend to regulate your Pleaſures bc 
mine, you will chuſe a very unfaſhion 
able Model. To enjoy rational Pe 
ſures according to the gay Taſte, Wi 
Man muſt be charmed with the Hu 
ry of Paris, he ſhould dreſs up to in 
Mode, fix his choice of a ſhining i 
quipage with a great deal of Attentia fi 
and not forget the Accompliſhment n 
a peculiar Snuff-Box; the Morning mii 
be employed in writing down the Arti e 
of a Collation, and when that importaſſn 


Affair is diſpatched he muſt paſs d 
reſt of the Day in Viſits, or Play; 
muſt reliſh the magick Feats of an( 
pera, and the frolick Dexterities ( 
Harlequin at a Fair. Theſe are yo 


Mind that has nothing in it to be! 
proached. But to ſpend three parts! 


make the Study of the various Fa 
of Nature one's Delight; to exam 


ut 
Dn 
eli 


mal's Body, to trace a Plant from Wo 


fo 
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Form one's ſelf by repeated Experiments 
k its particular Uſefulneſs; I ſay, Sir, 
hat do you think of this? Don't 
ou find ſomething very ruſtick in ſuch 
Life, and a great deal of the Caſt of a 

reaming Philoſopher ? 

Chev. I conceive your meaning, Sir: 
ou would give me to underſtand, that 
len judge wrong; that they prize 
al rifles, and neglect what is fine and 
usfactory. „ 
uh Count. My dear Friend, ſince you 

Inter into my Thoughts fo juſtly, I 
ill talk to you without reſerve. The 
ew of Nature enchants me, and I 
und new Pleaſures in it every Day, even 
nich reſpect to the minuteſt Objects. 
ichet us not begin with ſurveying thoſe 
taWnmenſe Globes of Fire that roll above 

„ nor this Earth that unfolds ſo ma- 

y Treaſures to our View. Let us firſt 3 
n (Wonſider the ſmalleſt Objects, we may Work. 
s (Fiterwards aſcend by degrees. The 

cene we behold 1s truly magnificent, 
rn ut that which our View cannot take 
Xe FP at once, we may divide and enjoy by 
o 
„Let us begin with theſe Inſects, fo Incas. 

och deſpiſed, and which you are fo 
mipad of. I aſſure you they infinitely 
1 Melight me by their Variety, their Di- 
2m Wolitions, their Policy, and the wonder- 


nd — 2 . ful 


6 Diner l. 
ful Proportion of their Organs, as wel 
as a hundred Curioſities I obſerve ii 
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j them. If the Deity did not think ili 
N unworthy of himſelf to create them, i 
4 it beneath us to conſider them? bull: 
; when we examine them in a near 
View, they afford us infinite Matter . 
jj Aſtoniſnment. Judge, vir, by what r 
1 moſt obvious and familiar to our Ob 
Wo ſervation, how much that which li 
. concealed from our Eyes and Reaſon 
bi would ſurprize us, were it diveſted d 
In its Veil. 1 8 
i} The Def. Every Inſect, whether it flies o 
F Be er is a little Animal, compoſed ei. 
bt inſects. ther of ſeveral Rings which ſhrink fron 
Wo or approach one another in a comma 
i Membrane that collects them; or eli: 
1. of ſeveral diſtinct Scales that ſlide o 
5 one another; or, laſtly, of two or thiediſſp: 
ft principal Parts connected by a ThreaWiy 
i they call a Ligature. Par 
1 Of the firſt ſort are all Worms, c 
9 : well thoſe that have Feet, as thoſe the 
1 are without them. When they woula 
= paſs from one Place to another, the: 
1 dilate the muſculous Skin that ſeparatte 
\ the firſt Ring from the next. Tb 
| advance the firſt Ring, whether it ll * 
4 near the Head or Tail, to a cer] 
diſtance; and then, by contracting K et 
* 2 


expanding the Skin of that Part, 
5 mo 
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Wraws the third, and fo the whole Bo- 


Of INSECTS. 


nove the ſecond Ring; the ſame Effort 


ly moves in ſucceſſion. In this man- 


Per thoſe little Animals, even without 


eet, march and transfer themſelves 
here they pleaſe ; riſe out of the 
arth, and retire into it at the appear- 
nce of the leaſt Danger, and advance 
nd retreat as Need requires. 
Of the ſecond ſort are Flies, and 
Hay-birds, beſides an infinite Variety of 
thers, whoſe Body is an Aſſemblage of 
any little Scales, which dilate by un- 
olding themſelves, or contract by ſliding 
yer one another like Braſſets or Cuiſſes, 
our old Suits of Amoun. 
Chev, You have ſhewn me ſeveral of 
em in your Wardrobe. _ 
Count, Of the third fort are Ants, 
piders, and ſeveral others that you ſee 
vided into two or three Parts, which 


ardly appear to be connected with 

ach other. It ſhould ſeem that the 

erm Inſect, given to all theſe Anis 
als in general, is derived from a La- 7% 
n Word that ſignifies 7o cut, and re- 

tes to theſe different Parts, Separations 


d moving Rings. 3 

Their Minuteneſs ſeems, at firſt View, 

juſtify the Contempt we entertain of 

Km ; but, in reality, it gives us freſh 

aſon to admire the Art and Mechaniſm 
B 4 | : : of 


in a Point that is frequently impercey 


_ fuſe of Nature, whereas an attentin 


Their 
Clotning. 


Their 


Arms of- 


fenſive and 


defenſive. 


ticularly careful to clothe, arm an 
organize them. 1. 


Condition of making War, and affault 


DIALOGUE I. e 
of their Structure, which aſſociates ii 
many Veſſels, Fluids and Movement 


tible. Vulgar Prejudice conſiders then 
as the Effect of Chance, or the Re 


Eye diſcovers in them a Wiſdom which 
far from neglecting them, has been par 


« 


— 


This Wiſdom has clothed them, e 
ven to a degree of Complaiſance, h 
laying out ſuch a Profuſion of Azurg 
Green and Vermilion, Gold, Silver an 
Diamonds, Fringe and Plumage, upd 
their Robes, their Wings and the Orn 
ment of their Heads. We need on 
behold a Glow-worm, a Spaniſh Fh 
the Inſect they call a Dragon- fly, nayi 
Caterpillar itſelf, to aſtoniſh us wit 
this Magnificence, 

The ſame Sagacity that has been 
liberal in their Ornaments, has com 
pletely. armed and put them into 


ing their Enemies, as well as defendun 
themſelves. If they don't always ſei 
the Prey they watch for, or eſcap 
what is prejudicial to them, they al 
at leaſt. furniſhed with the moſt prope 
Abilities for ſucceeding in their Deſign 
The Generality of them are provide 
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Of INSECTS. 
with ſtrong Teeth, or a double Saw, or 
a Sting with two Darts, or vigorous 
Claws. A ſcaly Coat of Mail covers 
and defends their whole Body. Thoſe 
whoſe Nature is the moſt delicate, are 


J Kefended with a thick Skin, which 


weakens thoſe Frictions and Encounters 
that might injure them. The Safety of 
the greateſt part of them, conſiſts in 
the Agility of their Flight, and by that 
means they evade the Danger that 


threatens them: Some by their Wings, 


others by a Thread that ſupports them, 
when, from the Leaves on which they 
live, they ſuddenly throw themſelves at 


a diſtance from their Enemy; and o- 


thers by the Spring of their hind Feet, 
whoſe Elaſticity immediately launches 
them out of the reach of Inſult. In a 


word, when they are deſtitute of Force, 
| dtratagem ſupplies its place: And that 
| perpetual War we ſee among Animals, 


turniſhes the moſt part of them with 


their ordinary Subſiſtance, and at the 


ſame time preſerves a ſufficient number 
of the Species to perpetuate the In- 


dividuals. ö V 
Wichout doubt, you are ſurprized to Their Cr- 
ſee Nature fo careful in the Weapons Fans and 


and Attire of theſe Inſects we deſpiſe; 
but your Surprize would be different, 
were you to take a particular Survey of 


the 
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the Organs ſhe has given them for their 
Support, and the Implements each of i 
them work with, according to their i 
different Profeſſions, for every one has 
his own. Some ſpin, and have a couple] 
of Diſtaffs and Fingers to form their 
Thread; others make Nets and Lawn, 


and for that purpoſe are provided with 


Shuttles and Clews of Thread. There | 


are ſome that build in Wood, and are 


therefore ſupplied with Bills for cutting 
their Timber. Others make Wax, and 


have their Shops furniſhed with Rakers, 


Ladles and Trowels. Moſt of them 


have a Trunk, more wonderful for its 
various Uſes than the Elephant's, and 
which to ſome ſerves as an Alembic, 


for the Diſtillation of a Syrup that Man 
could never imitate : To others it per- 
forms the Office of a Tongue; many 


employ it as a Drill, to pierce with; 
and almoſt all uſe it as a Reed, for Suc- 
tion. Several of them whoſe Heads are 


fortified with a Trunk, carry in the 
other Extremity of their Bodies an Au- 


ger, which they lengthen, turn and 


contract at diſcretion ; and by that 
means dig commodious Habitations for 
their Families in the Heart of Fruits, 


under the Bark of Trees, in the Sub- 
| ſtance of Leaves or Gems, and fre- 


quently in the hardeſt Wood itfelt 


'There 
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nere are few who have excellent Eyes, 


but have likewiſe the additional Benefit 


of a couple of Horns or Antennæ, that 
defend them, and which, as the Animal 


moves along, eſpecially in the dark, 
make a Trial of the Way, and diſcover, 
by a quick and delicate Senſation, what 
1 would defile, drown or endanger them. 
e lf theſe Horns are moiſtened in any 
e injurious Liquor, or bend by the Reſiſt- 
g Wl ance of a ſolid Body, the Animal is 
1 warned of the Danger, and turns an- 
„other way. Some of theſe Horns are 
n {M8 compoſed of little Knots, like thoſe on 
sche Heads of Crayfiſh ; others termi- 


nate in the Form of a Comb : a third 
fort are covered with little Plumes, or 
n tufted with Velvet, in order to be pre- 
r- MW {erved from Humidity. Beſides theſe 
iy | and many other Aſſiſtances, which va- 


have alſo the Gift of Flying : Some, as 
the Dragon-Fly, have four large Wings, 
| which correſpond to the Length of 


of that exquiſite Fineneſs that the leaſt 
Friction would tear them, have two 
long Scales which they raiſe and fall 
like two Wings, but which are no more 


find Beetles, May Birds and Spaniſh 
Flies, furniſhed with theſe Caſes, You 
5 ßÜͤö—·% Will 


ry according to the Species, moſt Inſects 


their Bodies; others, whoſe Wings are 


chan a Caſe for the real ones. Vou will : 


11 


Inſects ſtrike with their Wings for their 
Diverſion, or elſe to make themſelve 
known to one another by the buzzing 


$i 12 DIALOGUE l. 1 
k | will alſo obſerve a great number who | 
bit have only two Wings; but under the: 
Ht Wings you will perceive two Bladders, | 
17 which are thought by ſome * to be al 
. couple of Weights, or a kind of Coun- 
48 terpoiſe, by the Aſſiſtance of which the 
(Wh Inſect ſupports itſelf againſt the Agita. 
1 tion of the Air, and continues in ani 
5 Equilibrium, like a Rope Dancer who 

Rs poiſes himſelf with a Pole that has | 

4 | weight of Lead at each Extremity; tho 

bl}. perhaps theſe hollow Veſſels may be 

iy judged to be two Caſtanets, which the 

| 


Sound. 7 

[ 18 | I fee, Sir, by your attentive Air, tha 
.- we ſhall make you a Philoſopher. 
4 Chev. As you do me the Favour, iſ 
| Sir, to let me continue here for ſome 
_ = time, I ſhall be Maſter of a Treaſure a 
198 pour Expence. With your Permiſſion i 
i I ſhall aſk you a hundred Queſtions e- 
* n very Day. I am preparing to make the 
|| whole Claſs of Animals paſs in Re- 
I: view before us. I ſhall be perpetu - 
(| ally breaking in upon you, and dont 
| intend to give you a Moment's reſt, til 
i I have robbed you of all your Know- 
{0 ledge. ET io tl 7 
| | , »Derham, Theol. Phyſ. I. viii. 


Count 
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Count. You may begin your Attack 
a when you pleaſe; we ſhall endeavour 
to defend ourſelves. 
Chev. In the firſt place: I ſhall beg 
che Favour of you, when we have fini- 
W (hed our Walk, or when it better ſuits 
you, to let me ſee in a Microſcope theſe 
Habits, Arms and Implements of which 
you have told me ſuch Wonders. Accord- 
ing to you, Inſects are as gaily dreſs'd 
Jas ourſelves, and their Tools as neatly 
made as thoſe of our beſt Mechanicks. 
Prior, We may very well compare, 
as you do, Sir, the Inftruments and 
nei Habits of Inſects with our own; but 
den it muſt only be in order to diſ- 
1a cover the Inaccuracy of our Works, and 
the Richneſs, the Elegance and infinite 
Superiority that ſhine in thoſe of Na- 
ture. Obſerve the Head of a common 
Fly in a magnifying Glaſs +. One can 
never be ſatiated with ſeeing ſuch a 
Profuſion of Gold and Pearls on a Head 
ſo inconſiderable, and comparing it, with 
a ſecret Compaſſion, with ſome other 
Heads that affect the like Ornaments, 
without being able to imitate them. 
What has been ſaid of the Lillies of the 
Field, is applicable to Glow-worms and 
many other Species: Solomon, in all bis 
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Glory, was not arrayed like the meaneſt 
among them. But we muſt return to 
what the Chevalier has already ſeen. | 
Do you remember, Sir, what you ob- 
ſerved at my Houſe, when you obliged 
me with a Viſit > You took my Micro- 


ſcope ; What had I fixed in it? 


| Chev. On one fide you had placed 
the Sting of a Bee, glewed upon a little 


piece of Paper, and on the other a {mall 


Needle, ſo very fine chat one could ſcarce 


handle it. 


Prior. How did che Sting appear to 


you? 
Chev. It was moſt beautifully poliſh- 


ed from End to End, and the Point Was 


not to be diſcerned. 
Prior. Obſerve one thing however 
which I did not mention to you then 


Pretty near the Point there is an Ori- 


fice, thro which the Bee launches two 


little Darts of an inexpreſſible Fineneſß 


and yet very ſtrong and efficacious; 10 
that what you ſaw, and what is com- 
monly obſerved to come from the Body 


of the Bee, is not properly the Sting; 


but the Sheath, or a kind of Auger, to 


prepare an Orifice for the two Darts, in 


order to give them a deeper Penetra- 


tion. But how did the little Needle 


appear ? 


Count. 
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Count. It appeared to me all blunt 
Ind rugged, like a Bar of Iron out of a 
Wmith's Forge. 1 e e 
Prior. The Compariſon is juſt, Sir; 
Ind indeed tis the ſame in every thing 
Wc: In the Works of Man you ſee 
Wothing but Ruggedneſs, Gaps and In- 
Iqvalities, the Limits of his Induſtry, 
Ind the Coarſeneſs of the Inſtruments 
e uſes, are evident thro' the Whole; 
very thing looks as if it had been 
nade with an Ax or a Trowel, and _ 
iſcovers an anſkilful Artiſt, not at all 
cquainted with the Matter he works 
pon. On the contrary, the ſmalleſt 
orks of the Creator are perfect. In 
heir interior Parts you will alwa 
Ind a Freedom, a Pliantneſs and Elaſti- 
ity, whoſe Art, Structure and Corre- 
pondence are known by him alone. 
n their Exterior, you will throughout 
he Whole conſtantly meet with the 
neſt Touches of the Pencil, with 
lagnificence, Symmetry and amiable 
races. e eee Eto” TIS 
Chev, I am determined to ſtudy all 
he Inſects that fall in my way. I will 
e acquainted with the whole Tribe. 
Prior. Shew them no Quarter, eſpe- 
ally thoſe whoſe Colours are- touched 
p with Luſtre, I pity every Butter- 
and Glow-worm that ſhall happen 
| 0 


(ol 16 DIALOGUE I. 1 
I: | to fall in your way. However, as t 
1 JG  Chevaher is ſo curious about Inſech 
14 tis eaſy to give him Satisfaction. Le 
4 us entertain him with an Account oi 
1 the various Changes thro which they 

| paſs, and their different Species: Bll 
. this means he will collect thoſe whid 


176. pleaſe him moſt, range them in bett 
17 Order, and grow acquainted with hi 


7549 The Ori- Count, With all my heart: Let wh 
| Ee Thel, begin then with their Birth. Even 
arſt tate. Inſet comes from an Egg, or elſe fron 
{v8 a Seed that contains the Inſet ul 
(158 Miniature, and which proceeds fronlf 
Wl two Animals. This Egg, which co 
THE tains the Seed and firſt Nouriſh 
ment, is the Product of a Male an 
| Female Animal. The + Dam lays he 
4 Eggs very carefully in a Place ſhe mala 
| it choice of, where ſhe knows they wil 

Bl have Heat ſufficient to hatch them 
"M and where the Young, when they lean 
| the Egg, will find all neceſſary No 
riſhment in the Places adjoining. Ini 
word, Inſects, like all other Animal 
are firſt generated and then rear 
which preſerves the Species. 

t There are ſome Species of Inſects that ſeem! 
ſeſſed of both Sexes at once, as Snails ; fo that the) l 
r | lay Eggs. But it is a conſtant Truth, that there nn" 
i l be. iy Fecundity without the Inſtrumentalit) of, wr 
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BY Cho. You allow a Father and Mo- 
Wer then, to every Inſect? 5 
Count. That's a Point confirmed by 
many Obſervations, that it may paſs 
Ira Maxim. But what puts it out of 


e themſelves Male or Female, lay 
M225, and become Founders of a nu- 
erous Poſterity, Is it credible that 
fants ſhould be born by the way of 
zeneration, and that their Parents 
ould owe their Birth to ſome other 
riginal. 4 . 3 2 5 


5od at firſt created one Man and one 
oman, from whom all the ' reſt of 


ne Lion and one Lioneſs, from whom 
Il Animals of that Claſs proceeded ; 
nd every Inſect has apparently mul- 
plied its Species in the ſame manner. 
Prior. But how ſhall we accommo- 
ate this regular Generation of Inſects 
th the common Opinion, That they 
re engendered from Corruption? 


lea 
No 
In 
mal. 
ear me Difficulty; for you ſee, in effect, 
at all Matter in a State of Corrup- 
lon perpetually breeds Worms. | 

Count. So they ſay: But do you be- 
re aleve, Sir, that when People expreſs 
e Oi cmſclves in this manner they under- 


Chl C ſtand 


em f. 
it; A 


WJ! Doubt is, that theſe little Animals 


| Chev. It is not very probable — 


ankind are deſcended. He created 


Chev. I conſeſs, Sir, this gives me 


* 
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| Inſtance ; Meat, Soops and Wine tun 
ly a warm Air, penetrating thoſe Pro 


Parts, and leaves only thoſe that a 


all the conſtituent Parts of a livin 
Animal. 


interrupted in its way, ſeeks out | 


Auimalcula. 
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ſtand what they talk about? What i 
meant by the Corruption of a You 3 
Tis the Diſſolution of its Parts. Fol 


to Putrefaction, when the Air, * 4 
viſions on all ſides, diſſipates their finelli 


more groſs, and leſs proper either 
nouriſh or regale the Palate. Tis nol 
to be conceived, that the inward Pani 
of a piece of Meat, after ſuch a Dit 
pation, Change and Solution, are all 
once better diſpoſed to form an org 
nized Body, tarniſhed with Eyes, 

Heart and Inteſtines; or, in a won 


Cbev. How, Sir, do you believe ti 
a Worm, or a Caterpillar, has all 50 
are ſpeaking of ? 1 
Count. The leaſt Worm, or the {mall 
eſt Mite one can poflibly diſcoyer 
Cheeſe; the minuteſt of thoſe Eelstt 
are viſible in Vinegar *, and the md 
diminutive Worm that plays ſo nimb 
in other Liquors, have each of the 
the Parts I have mentioned. Tig 
Animal that lives, that turns aſide wit 


* See the Tables of Lanruenboek, under the Wi 
prope 


: Of INSECTS. 
Proper Food, eats and digeſts, It muſt 
Needs have all that in little, which we 
Poſſeſs in larger Dimenſions ; and I 
ould as ſoon ſay, that Rocks and 
"ods engender 'Stags and Elephants, 
Ws affirm, that a piece of Cheeſe en- 


* 


% 


Wcnders Mites. Stags are born and live 


2 Whey both owe their Being to the ſame 
my of Inſects have demonſtrated this 

roth; and their uniform and regular 
Peneration was formerly a Myſtery, 
that at laſt has been ſufficiently cleared 
55 We muſt convince the Gentle- 
Wan of this by ſome new Proofs. The 
mmon Opinion, That Inſects riſe from 
Forruption, is injurious to the Creator, 
d diſhonourable to our own Reaſon. 


oa With ſo much Symmetry and Art, and 
s UBS wiſely accommodated with all the 


0 IWfiruments they want, and who perpe- 
10" Watc themſelves in a Form that never 


T'is 4 
whd 
Jul j 
Weurs that have been changed and diſ- 
ed. Now tis the laſt Abſurdity to 
C2 aſcribe 


rob 


Woods, and Mites in Cheeſe; but 


Wriginal. Microſcopes, and the Ana- 


or if we beſtow the leaſt Attention on 
eſe minute Animals, that are formed 


ties, we muſt either confeſs them to 
the Production of Almighty Wiſ⸗ 
m, or the Offspring of Chance, and 
e accidental Concourſe of ſome Hu- 
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of other Animals, or even Men them 


Experience, to the Omnipotence of Go 
commanded every Plant to have Se 


its Species. 


the Notion chat Inſects are gene 


DIALOGUE I. ; 
aſcribe Agency to Chance; nor is it af 
all better, to ſay Chance acts with an : 
Deſign, Precaution or Uniformity. TM 
ſame Wiſdom, therefore, that appeaniſ 
ſo admirable 1 in the Structure of an hu 
man Body, is as viſible in the Comp 
fition, of an Inſet: And Corruption i : 
no more the Parent of theſe, than it 


ſelves. Our next Buſineſs therefore 2 
to enquire, whether Inſects, whereyelli 
they appear, owe their Exiſtence. tro M 
new and extraordinary Creation, fi 
whether they are generated from a Sei 
with which God in the Beginning in 

regnated every Species, and wheteilfi 
+ has plan'd and depoſited the Orgu 
of future Animals, in Miniature; 4 
order to their being diſengaged and u 
folded by time. This laſt. Opinio 
ſeems moſt conformable to Reaſon an 


and to the ſacred Writings; whi 
inform us, that God, in the Beginnin 


in itſelf of its own Reſemblance, an 
every Animal to multiply according 6 


Chev. 1 begin to ſee that Things a 
as you repreſent them. We find it d 
ficult however, to diveſt our Minds 


Of INSECTS. 


Corruption for as ſoon as either 
af Wood, or Meat begins to purify, we 
al 5 
"bl 
an 


buff 


that produces them ? 

Count. Nothing can be more natural, 
They are born in ſuch Parcels of Mat- 
er, becauſe other Gets have la id their 
ggs there. q 

Chev. Buy en 'Sir. they muſt be 


ithout producing Worms. 


d, becauſe he ſees Worms always 


inppear where there is any Corruption. 
his inclines him to think that Eggs 
e lodged in every place, and only 
atched where they meet with Juices 


roper to ſwell and nouriſh the Seed. 
Chev. I have heard the Count ſay, 


ed by the Wind, and diſperſed all a- 
but, and that at laſt they begin to 


dnvenient for them. May we not ſup- 


> © le too, that the Eggs of Inſects are e- 
ry where N "OP and down, and 
Þ+ Count. Have! not 1 told you TY we 
* ou 1d make you a Philoſopher! ? Your 
* ather and Tutor will find you, at your 


C 3 Return, 


e them ſwarm wit Inſects. What i is 


ery where diſtributed, ind: all Places 
uſt be repleniſhed' with Eggs; for 
herwiſe, ſeveral things would putrify 


Prior. The Gentleman is embarraſ- 


gat the little Seeds of Plants are car- 


root, when they meet with Juices 
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Return, a perfect Maſter of Phyfickſ 1 


fallen into ſuch a Train of Reaſoning 


ſo very ſpecious, is not altogether exal 
You yourſelf ſhall judge. 


Land ; others are really furniſhed witl 
little Wings, which convey them by th 


evident Diſplay, and it appears, no 1 


DIALOGOE l. 


And I am very glad, Sir, that you han 3 


Several of the Ancients and Moder 
have entertained the ſame Opinion 
But don't attribute too much to it. Ff 
the Suppoſition, that the Eggs of I 
ſects are diſperſed in the ſame mann 4 
as the Seeds of Plants, tho it may cel 


A Plant that bears Seeds is fixed: i F 
the Earth, and cannot transfer them i 
any other place; for this Reaſon, 1 
ture, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, hi 
given Wings A theſe Seeds, to — ; 
their falling all in one place. Sow 
burſt their Shells with great Vigour, ani 
ſcatter themſelves over a large extent i 


aſſiſtance of the Wind to a great al 
tance; and others, beſides this Al 
vantage, have little Hooks that, in i 
of the Wind, fix them to ſome parti 


cular Place. The Defign of the Ay 
thor of Nature could not have a mdf 


in the diſpoſition of Inſect's Eggs; | 
then the manner is very different; | 1 
wherever you meet with any of the 


you wil find them faligned by a Fa 
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WG tenacious, that'ris ſometimes impoſſi- 
Die to diſengage them, without entire- 
breaking chem; or elſe they are ſhut 
p in little Cells of different Forms, but 
ll built with Art, and cautiouſly de- 
eaded. From whence it * 2 
MN ature never intended theſe Eggs ſhould 
Sc wafted up and down, but rather that 
| hey ſhould be fixed in ſome certain 


"> 
- 


* situation. 


Cbev. No more of my nbi; 
|| give it up. 

Count. I have not yet given you a 
Nofficient Idea of the different Situation 


ff Inſects: The former are entirely a- 
pandoned to the Wind; from whence 


herever they fall; but in ſuch Places 


But it is quite otherwiſe with reſpect 
o the Eggs of Inſects: They are un- 
rovided with Wings, to transfer them 
o different Parts; but then their Pa- 
ents can fly, and find out convenient 
odgments for them. And therefore 
you always ſee Inſects in a Body as 
don as it begins to corrupt, it is not 
kcauſe theſe Animals are engendered 
Futrefaction, or that the Eggs of In- 

. 


g 
I ) 
- 


I ; fal 
thel 
Gle 


f the Seeds of Plants, and the Eggs 
e infer, they ought to be ſcartered up 
ind down, tho they are not to take root 


only where they meet with Juices pro- 
* ortioned to the Smallneſs of their Pores. 
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24 DIALOGUE I. f 
ſets are every where ſcattered and 4 
ſtributed ; but 'tis only becauſe the 
have Mothers, who know that impair 

and corrupted Bodies afford the [prof 
pereſt Nouriſhment for their Young 

They are attracted by the Odour, whidi 

exhales to a great Diſtance ; nay, thi 
very Odour was appointed to act upaiii 
them by ſuch an Attraction. And ii 
general, the Choice of the Parent 
lay her Eggs in a Place that abound 
with convenient Nouriſhment for h 

Young, preferably to any other Situ 

tion, is as proper as the original Diſpli 

ſition itſelf of thoſe Young, to demo 
ſtrate, that Corruption cannot engendaii 
any Being, that Chance has no Agency 

And laſtly, that 'tis only Nature hel 

ſelf that preſcribes to every Animal li 

361 . Place, its Functions, and its Food. 

oF" — Prior. It Chance does not any wa 

{1 8s interpoſe in placing the Eggs of Inſc&M 

4 | it has {till leſs to do in forming then 

FI Count. Nothing happens here by 

Th Chance. The Motions of minute Ani 

7 mals ſeem indeed accidental and cap 

_ | _ cCious, but they as really tend to a cei 

148 tain Point as thoſe of the largeſt Be 

| iy: ings. We ſhall find all the Sagacity w 

TT  _ admire in a Fox, for chuſing himſel 

; an advantageous Kennel, and the fam 

Induſtry with which we ſee a Ra 

DO. mabe 
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ake itſelf a convenient Neſt, -I- ſay, 
e ſhall find all this aQuating a little 
ly, in her Choice of a commodious 
Manſion for her minute Poſterity. No 

Inſect abandons her Eggs to Chance, 
or the Parent never diſregards them; 
ind if the Young find immediate Nou- 
Withment when they forſake the Eggs, 
is becauſe the Mother has preciſely 
hoſen the propereſt Situation for their 
Wupport, Diſſolve a Grain of Pepper 
Water, and you will commonly ſee 
Worms of an incredible Smallneſs 
Swimming in the Fluid. The Parent 
ho knows ſuch a Grain to be their 
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ggs in any other Place. Look at a 
eProp of Vinegar with a Microſcope, 
eee you will diſcover a number of lit- 
e Eels, and never any other Animals; 
ecauſe one particular Creature knows 
at Vinegar, or the Matter that com- 
ounds it, is proper for her Family, 
Wd therefore depoſites them either in 
at Matter, or to Liquor itſelf, and 
o Where elſe. In thoſe Countries 
here the Silk-Worm feeds at large 


und on the Mulberry-Tree. Tis eaſy 
) ſee what Intereſt determines her to 
s Choice. You will never find upon 
Cabbage, any Eggs of che Caterpillar 


; chat 


roper Nouriſhment, never lays her 


the Fields, her Eggs are only to be 
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1 that eats the Willow, nor ſee upon 
ma Willow the Eggs of any Carterpilli 
| if ö that feeds upon Cabbage. The Mali 
1 ſeeks for Curtains, woollen Stuffs, du 
185 ſed Skins, or even Paper, becauſe iff 
Wh - Materials are Fragments of Cloth wid 
+; have loſt the bitter Flavour of Hen 
Wl SIR: by the working of the Papermill. 
you will never meet with this Creatuſ 
either in a Plant, or Wood, or even iff 
putrefied Meat. On the contrary, 
in this laſt, that the Fly depoſits bal 
Eggs. What Intereſt attracts her then 
would not her Eggs be better lodged il 
a fine China Vaſe, that ſhe might 4M 
ways uſe as ſhe pleaſed? ——— EAN 
rience will convince you better what 
is that regulates her Choice. 
Take a Slice of Beef newly killed i 
„ 5 and put it into an open Pot; put lik 
195 1 wiſe another Slice into a Pot that's wil 
ry clean, and cover it immediately vi 
a Piece of Silk, ſo that the Air m 
tranſpire, and the Flies be prevent 
from fliding their Eggs thro' the! 
. terſtices. The firſt Piece will under 
it ; * the common Conſequence; becauſe d 
14 Flies have there full liberty to lay tht 
. Eggs. The other Piece will chan 
1 and decay by the admiſſion of the Al 
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ad at laſt be reduced to Powder by E- 
q : poration but neither Eggs, Worms 
r Flies will be found there: The 
ot that can happen will be this, the 
iies allured by the Odour, will ſettle 
i $warms upon the Cover, and endea- 
mur to enter; but at laſt will leave 
eir Eggs upon the Silk, being unable 
ul penetrate any farther. n 

Prior. This Inſtance makes it evi- 
nt, that Corruption cannot engender 


neck what is quite different from it to 
d Wdge and nouriſh their Young. But 
«© 8 fome Animals live in Putrefaction, 
ZA is no more ſurprizing to ſee them lay 
haWcir Eggs in a Body tending to Cor- 

ption, than it is to ſee the Mother of 


ed Family, and her Children, working 
c lich Sickles in a Field of ripe Corn. 
2: will! Nature is full of Animals, ſome 

wi ed to one kind of Nouriſhment, o- 


ers to a different. All of them have 


r mi 

venuheir Eyes attentive on their Prey, and 
he thing eludes their Penetration. 
nden Cbev. I now begin to ſee more Order 


ſe U d Deſign in the Conduct of the leaſt 
cheffW"imals, than I before imagined. 

hany Prior. The more you come to Par- 
e Malars; as amazing as the Variety of 
NPoccies, and their different manner of 


a0 the 


y Animal, and indeed, ſeveral Inſects 


liſting may appear, you will, thro' 
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the whole, diſcover Traces of the ſan 
Wiſdom that has inſpired each Paren 
with a tender Solicitude for her Poſt 
rity, and worked, if I may ſo exprel 
myſelf by the ſame Plan, in referring 
every Species to the fame Original; 
mean a Generation by Eggs, or "th 
* lodged in them. ; 
Count. Let us now ſee what an x By : 
contains. When the Female that pr 
duces it, has not had any Comme 
with the Male, it is only repleniſhallif 
with a barren Nouriſhment, that - ſoo 
dries and evaporates. *'Tis the Ma 
that gives the Egg its Fecundity ; al 
then, beſides the fine Aliment the Shelf 
incloſes, there is lodged in it a lil 
Worm, whole exceeding Smallneſs ref 
ders it inviſible, tho it has not eſcapil 
the Microſcope of the celebrated + L 
wenhoek, the greateſt Obſerver of ul 
laſt Age. This minute Animal, poi 
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is gently nouriſhed by the Fluid ul 
which it ſwims. It increaſes in Bulk 
and at length, perceiving its Habitat 
too contracted, breaks the Shell, a 
immediately finds itſelf accommodatel 
by the wiſe Precaution of its Parent 
with a Food more ſtrong. and ſuitadk 
to its new Condition. 


4 Leeuwenhoek's $ Arcan. Nat. paſſim. : 
3 8 


Of INSECTS. — 
Some, when they leave the Egg, have Their &- 
Weir perfect Form; which they never a 
ce as long as they live. Of this Kind 
e Snails, who quit the Egg with their 

ouſe on their Back. They always 
eſerve the ſame Shape and Habita- 

n, only when they grow large, ſome 

T ay Circles are added to their Shells. 
broader the ſame Claſs we may rank 

en piders “, who are perfectly formed 
hen they come out of the Egg, and 
oo ly change their Skin and Bulk. But 
Me generality of other Inſects paſs thro! 
any Varieties of being, and aſſume the 
gu orm of two or three Animals ſucceſ- 
lu ely, who have no Reſemblance to one 
„„ 
vl Chev. How Sir! Will a Caterpillar 
Lal er be any thing but a Caterpillar? 


Fd bas a Bee ever been any Animal 
pr ferent from a Bee? 77%; whe 
ds i Count. Without doubt. There is an 


-1 finite Number of theſe little Animals 
Bult are compoſed of two or three Bo- 
tate very differently organized, the ſe- 
1; ao nd of which unfolds itſelf after the 
dae t, and the third receives its Birth 
ren em the ſecond. Theſe are ſo many 
a etamorphoſes. Have you never ſeen 

ole of Gui itt dn 


* Leunenloeles Arcan, Nat. Tem. il Epiſt. 138. 
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Touch ſhall fully convince you. 


DIALOGUE I. 3 
| Chev. I am now reading them. 
have gone thro half, and am promi 4 
the reſt. Thoſe agreeable Fab dive 
me exceedingly but after all, they u 
but Fables, unleſs they contain ſon | 
hidden Meaning ; and that is wha 1 
wiſh ſome body would diſcover to me 
Count. You are in the right, ani g 
ſhould give no Quarter to thoſe who k 
you into their Explanation. In real 
them, you muſt endeavour to unran 
thoſe ancient Hiſtories that lie diſguila 
under ſome of theſe Fictions, as 


yall k 


as thoſe equivocal Expreſſions of'y 1 


ancient Languages, that have 
Birth to others. But ſince I find 

as much a Friend to Truth as yang al 
to the marvellous, I ſhall charge mil 
ſelf with the Care of all your Pleaſum 


and intend to bring you acquainted wit 


a Syſtem of Metamorphoſes altogeri 
as extraordinary as thoſe of your m 
and of whoſe Reality your Sight and 


_ Chev. That's the very thing I deſim 
Count. What would be your ſurpris 


ſhould I tell you, there is a certall 


Country where a Multitude of Anim 
in different Forms, are to be met wit 
ſome of whom live deep in the Ear 


itſelf, others in the Water, and who al 


terwards aſſume a new Figure, live up 
— 
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the Surface of the Ground, and 
esp like Serpents thro' Woods and 
1 A and C454 after a certain Pe- 
"Wd, ceaſe to eat, and build themſelves 
 Wabitacions, or rather Monuments of 
ech, where they continue buried 
Feral Weeks, and ſometimes Months 
Ja whole Years without Motion or 
ion, and to all Appearance, without 
„e itſelf ; and who, after all this, re- 
ee, and braak thro! the Incloſure of 
Weir Sepulchres, unfold a moſt beauti- 


ants of the Air? 


ere this Country lies, and what are 
e Names of thoſe Birds. But I find 
very difficult to believe, that — 
yl Court. Nothing in Nature is more 
rain. The Country I am ſpeaking 
is our own, and theſe Animals are 
e Inſects that are daily preſenting 
emſelves to our View. 
Chev. How |. are we talking of Flies, 
terpillars, Wafps and Bees? 

Count, The very ſame. 


rgo? 

Count, Theſe and many other Inſects, 
hen they come out of the Egg, are 
more than lictle Worms; ſome with» 
out, 


"ol Plumage to the Sun Beams; and 
ch expanded Wings commence Inha- 


Chev, Pray what Change do they un 
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| Chev, I ſhould be glad to know 


out, and others with Feet. Thoſe wh 


ing them with their neceſſary Aliment 


In a little time they increaſe very ſenſt 


thelr Attire; and aſſume a new Youth 


Their in- 
termediate 
State. 


thing, and which tis neceſſary to git 


Worm in proceſs of time ceaſes to feed, 


0 
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have none are left to the care of their 
Parents, who take upon them the 
Charge of lodging their Offspring in 
commodious Habitations, and furniſh: 


or they even place them in the Centet 
of the Subſtance that is to ſuſtain them 
Thoſe who have Feet, look out for 
Nouriſhment themſelves, on the Leave 
of a Tree moſt ſuitable to them, and 
which proves to be the very ſame o 
which their Mothers have placed them 


bly in Bulk. Many of them caſt of 


in a Skin they change five or fix time 
After this, all of them (remember Ian 
ſpeaking of thoſe who undergo any 
Change) paſs thro' an intermediate State 
called either the Nymph, or Chryſali 
the Shell, or Bean. Theſe are different 
Terms, that ſignify very near the ſam 


you an Explanation of. The itil 


and incloſes itſelf in a kind of \{mal 
Sepulchre, that varies according to ti 
Nature of the Animal, but is built If 
each Species in an uniform manner. Ant 
there, under a Foldage that preſerve 
the great Delicacy of its Texture fro f 

+850 Roos | al 
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Il Injury, it acquires a new Concep- 
on, and a ſecond Birth. Tis then 
Llled a Nymph, which ſignifys a young 
ride, becauſe the Inſe& in that Period 
uts on its beautiful Attire, and aſſumes 
e laſt Form, in which it is to multi- 
ly its Species by Generation. This 
orm is called the Chryſalis, or the Au- 
lia, or Golden Nymph, becauſe the 
ttle Film, whether hard or tender, 


i which it is inveſted, is by degrees 
þ aged with a very bright and glowing 


olour. It likewiſe goes by the Name 
f the Shell, or Bean, becauſe tis then 
rap'd up in a Skin generally very hard, 
nd like the Shell of an Egg, or the 
Toat of a Bean. But it muſt be grant- 
d, that the Term Shell is moſt com- 
only uſed to fignify thoſe little Balls 
f Thread and Glew, in which Silk- 
Worms, and ſome Caterpillars wrap 
hemſelves when they become Nymphs. 
In a word: Their fourth and laſt Their lat 
tate, the great and final Metamorphoſis State. 
ich happens to them, is when they 
iſe out of their Tombs, and become 
ying Inſects; they then break thro' 
by he Incloſure that ſurrounds them, and 
be Plumes that adorn their Heads be- 


1 in to appear; they unfold their Wings, 
0 d —. But let us defer the Won- 


W's of cheir Reſurrection till To-mor- 
e eee row, 
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row. We muſt allow our good Friend 
the Chevalier, a little time for Hun 
in : F 
0 hev. No, Sir: Go on I beſeel 5 
you. Some of theſe Aurelias, in whidi 
Caterpillars intomb themſelves, hay 
been often ſhewn me in the Form ; 
Infants in Swadling-Clothes ; but 
thought they had been dead, and nil 
body undeceived me. You will give mi 
a particular Pleaſure in acquainting ml 
how this Change is accompliſhed, | 
Count. To-morrow we will enter u 
on the Particulars. In the mean tim 
I am not a little pleaſed to find ya 
reliſh our Meramorphoſes ; but I woll 
willingly give them a new Merit. 
Chev. What may that be, Sir? 
Count. To make them define | 
us reſerve them for another Convert 
tion. I know you are uneaſy at tl 
Delay, and believe me, Sir, I u 
charmed at your Impatience. The 
are very few of your Age, who woll 
not be pleaſed at the Concluſion of i 
a Diſcourſe as this. 1 1 
tO, AP 64 | nue 
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WATERPILLARS. 
DialocGvs II. 


The Count de JONV A L. 
The Counteſs de JONV a L. 
The Prior de JONVAL. 
The Chevalier du BREUII. 


Don't ſee any body here. 

=> My Lady's Company 
is all withdrawn, Let 
NEE Jy us place ourſelves in 
Wee this Arbour, and con- 
nue our Subject of Inſects. Fg 

Prior. The Chevalier has been read- 
g to me this Morning, a Summary of 
ur Yeſterday's Converfation, which 
ll pleaſe you exceedingly. He fully 
emonſtrates, that Corruption would be 
FE eeded both of Wiſdom and Power, 


D 2 were 
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thoſe different Places where we find tha : 


whenever my Affairs oblige me to! 
abſent, I ſhall know by his means! 


and we intend to make you the Font 


day ? 
change their Form, and you had trad 


Nymph, or Shell; from whence, by 


I ſhould be glad to know if they real 


DIALOGUE Il. 
were it capable of forming an organizf 
Body; he ſucceeds as well in the R 
ſons he aſſigns for the Parents Choice 


Eggs; and has been as accurate in li 
Account of the various Changes the Gif 
nerality of Inſects undergo. 

Count. We muſt appoint the Chen 
lier our Secretary. I am perſua dei 
ſhall find my Advantage in. it 


the Particulars of your Conferences, 
Prior. Believe me, Chevalier, fin 
you have already acquired a Habit 
Thinking, and can expreſs the Though 
of others with ſuch a Grace and Pe 
ſpicuity, you have gained a noble Poi 


nelle of our Academy. 


Count. Where did we break off Vell 
Chev. We were upon Inſects W 
them up to that State you call d 
new kind of Reſurrection, or Metamdl 
phoſis, you converted them into 4 


other Set of living Animals. And nd 


die before this Alteration. 


Pri 
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Prior. Some Naturaliſts think not ; 


an a ſort of Caſe that for a little time 


Wnimal, that is to riſe out of it “. 
bey add; that if you throw a Cater- 
Willar into warm Water, you eafily di- 
tt it of its different Skins: Nay, they 
en imagine they diſcover the minute 
imbs of the Butterfly that is to diſ- 
gage itſelf from that Covering. _ 
Count, May we not venture to afhrm, 
at the Inſect, in the Progreſs of its 
onverſion into a Nymph, actually 


and In- 


th Eyes and Feet, a Body 


embers proper for it; and which 


imal that is to ſucceed it. It after- 
ards diveſts itfelf of its Head, its 


ſes and Body, and is then in an evi- 


ad and Body from any other Animal, 


pe deſtruction of the Parts, implies 
not of the Whole. Thus the Lion, 
a Horſe, and all other Creatures, 
e to live. But as for the Worm, 
al 


" Hiſtory of Inſects, by Swarm. 
D 3 the 


cauſe Worms, Caterpillars, and other 
ſects, according to them, are no more 


cloſes the Butterfly, or other winged 


s? Tis a real Animal, furniſhed 
ſtines; in a word, with all the 


entirely different from the flying 


nt State of Death. Take away the | 


d you deprive it of every thing. 


E - 


"ai ah. 2 Ba. ot” i. 


mencement of another Order of Thinglf ! 


laſt Animal under the Skin of its Pr 


to make room for the ſecond. 


that the firſt Animal is not a Stranger! 


it ſhall enjoy a Renovation. The ind 


DTALOGUE II. 
the Caterpillar, and a variety of oth 
little Animals that are thought ſa «ll. 


ſpicable, their Death i is the Or iginal 5 2 
a new Exiſtence ; their End is the Con 


-— 


When a Warm is dead it produces 
Fly; a Butterfly riſes from a Carli : 
pillar ; and Inſects that fly proceed fra 
thoſe that creep. Tis true, there li; 
mains of tae preceding Animal, a lil 
ing Embrio, or ſhapeleſs Being, r 
pleniſhed with a Fluid that gradual 
contributes to its Perfection. Tis a 
granted, that 'tis poſſible to diſcern th 


deceſſor in which it lay involved. Bi 
ſtill the firſt is a real Animal, that d if 


Prior. We muſt obſerve howen 


the ſecond, but regards it as part of Wn 
ſelf, or rather, a ſecond Self, where 


fatigable Care with which it build 
Repoinory for the Spoils of the old fen. 
ſe, ſufficiently intimates its Exped 
tion of ſomething better, and more 
alted. Tis not at all intimidated 


this Appearance of Death, which ö Nav 


more than its Paſſage to 4 more am 
ble State; and far from being diſma 
at the View of its Winde 


* 


erſiſts with Aſſiduity and Joy, in pre- 
Waring it, and exhauſts all its Strength 
ad Subſtance to complete it. a 
Count. I can't fee any thing fo pro- 
er to clear up this Point as the Thread, 
e Cone or Shell, and the different 
W.:bours of Caterpillars and Silk-Worms. 
et us begin with Caterpillars ; we 
ill afterwards proceed to other A- 
Winmals, ey, Te | 
Chev, J have been a long time de- Caterpil- 
ous of knowing the manner in which 
ey ſpin, and the particular Form of 
eir Diſtaff. ts 

Count. I think I ſee one there, liſten- 

g to our Diſcourſe. | 
Chev. I proteſt 'tis the Counteſs her- 
If behind the Arbour : Let us go and 
eive her. ah Es 8 
Counteſs. Gentlemen Academics, my 
dmpany have all taken their Leave 
me. I ſaw you go into the Arbour, 

d came ſoftly to the other fide: I 
ited at the Opening of your Con- 
ence, and over-heard all that paſſed. 
d ſince the Diſcourſe turns upon 
read and Diſtaff, you'll permit me 
take my Seat among you. I think 
ave ſome Privilege to ſpeak upon 
Subject of Spinning, and can find 
Secretary ſome Employment. 
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Feet. 
Thread. 


your Subject. 05 


new ones are diſcovered, One Speci 
entirely varys from another in Sha 
Colour, Inclinations, and manner 
Life: But in the ſame Species evi 
thing is perfectly uniform. Let us fi 


have occaſion to transfer them. Thi 


extract from the Leaves they © 


Collection. 
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Chev. The more you are pleaſed if 
employ him, Madam, the oftner youll 
make him converſant with Wit. 
Counteſs. Tam obliged to you for ſu 
a favourable Reception, Well, ya 
Compliments are paid; let us return 
Count, We were talking of Cat 
pillars, whoſe. different Species, . 
are already known, amount to mo ; 
than three hundred 4 ; and every Dl 


examine what they all have in comma 
They are all compoſed of ſeveral Ring 
like Silk-Worms ; and as they enlar 
and contract the Diſtance between then 
they move their Bodies wherever th 


have a certain number of Feet ti 

bend and play, by the means of lit 
Joints; and are armed with Claws 
fix and rivet themſelves to the Bark 
Trees, eſpecially while they ſleep. / 
moſt all of them have a Thread, whil 
Subſtance is a liquid Gum; which tif 


1 See Godart's general Hiſtory of Inſects. dui 
Whe 
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Of INSECTS. 
en they are apprehenſive of being 
arried away by any Bird, or cruſhed 
che moving Branches, they ſhed a 
Ls {mall Drops of this Gum upon the 
Free; and then, precipitating them- 
ies, ſpin it in their Deſcent thro' ſe- 
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ral Orifices of their Bodies, which 


rniſh as many different Threads, that 
ey bring together with their Claws; 


natural Glew that unites them by a 


em one entire Thread, capable of 
iſtaining the Animal's Body in the 
W Counteſs. Methinks I fee one of our 


Wc End of his Work to the Wheel, re- 
Wires from it backwards; and continu- 


hich he mixes together, and joins with 
ut a ſingle Rope. 


Prior. The Compariſon is very juſt : 
he only little Difference I can obſerve 


he Wheel to all the Rope, is that 
Which joins ſeveral Threads into one 


| Leeuwenhock, Arcan. Nat. Tom, iii. 


Ind as the Threads are moiſtened with 


| | rong Coheſion, they by this means 


Nopemakers, who, after he has faſtened 
ly throws out ſeveral Twiſts of Hemp, 


Wis Fingers; and out of them all makes 


In it, is, that the circular Motion, 
Which is perpetually communicated by 


Inder the Fingers of the Ropemaker ; 
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whereas, in the Inſtance before us 


8 * 


1 


a certain Glew that, with the Aſſiſtu 
of the Caterpillar's Claws, unites 
ſeveral Threads. þ | 
Count, What ſurprizes me moſt, 
that a Fluid which ſeems, when il 
Caterpillar is cruſhed, to be as thin 
any other Liquor, or, which, at lei 
reſembles a very ſoft and diluted GH 
ſhould thicken into a Conſiſtence, ullii# 
grow dry and tenacious, the Mom 
the Creature goes to work with it; i 
ſhort, that it ſhould immediately 
uſeful to her as a ſtrong Chain, to x 
her ſuſpended out of the reach of dai 
ger, and ſhould afterwards aſſiſt hy 
like a Ladder, to aſcend to her form 


Situation. 0 =” 

This is not the only Aſſiſtance N 
| . ture has granted to her extreme In 
7 | becillity ; for ſhe is generally cove 
_ Hair. with Hair, that preſerves her from tl f 
= rude Acceſs of Waters, in which if | 
| would otherwiſe be drowned or froze ; 
| | 


The ſame Hair warns her to ſlide dow 
from her Station before the Branche 
agitated by the Wind can cruſh her 


| and when the Thread by which fl. 

= ' Hangs is diſconcerted or broken, tt 1 
5 Hair, with which ſhe is thick ſet, pie. 
x aj her from being bruiſed in be , 
i") 4 a | 5 1 


Would 
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Would you believe, Chevalier, that Colour. 
en the Colour of Caterpillars is one 
me beſt Preſervatives many of them 
Joy againſt che Birds, who can find 
 Suſtenance ſo delicate and pro- 

r for their Young, as theſe Crea- 
Nees. 5 „ 
SY Chev. Does your Lordſhip mean thoſe 
Je ſhining Specks with which their 
aks are ſpangled? 8 
Count. No: Theſe Specks rather con- 
bute to diſtinguiſh them, eſpecially 
ben they are ſeen near. What I mean, 
chat almoſt all of them have one 
Wincipal Colour, which perfectly re- 
cmbles that of the Leaves they feed on, 
dle little Branches where they fix 
emſelves when they caſt their Skins. 
he Caterpillars that eat Buckthorn are 
actly of the ſame Colour. Thoſe who 
F< nouriſhed with Cabbage Leaves are 
a fine pale Green, like a Cabbage. 
hoſe who confine themſelves to the 
a pple-Tree, or Buſh, are more em- 
m8 own'd, and of a Colour which ge- 
rally reſembles that of the Wood. 
oll fee the laſt of theſe quit the 
Faves, and prudently retire along the 
ranches, when the time for caſting 
heir Skins is come, By theſe means 
ey are confounded with that which 
upports them, are leſs viſible, and du- 

ring 
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44 DIALOGUE II. 
ring their long ſleep eſcape the Bl 

who are ſearching after them. . 

| Chev. But to what Purpoſe then 
Nature furniſhed Birds with a Bill 

ſeize their Prey, if that Prey ha 
hundred Conveniences for eſcaping! iſ 
Counteſs. Does not the Prior find 
Contradiction in this? „ 
Prior. Tis true, Madam, a ſeen 
Contradiction appears, and indeed rei 
thro' all Nature; but in Reality, 

the Effect of a Sagacity that is no | 
evident. This pretended Contradidi 
keeps all Nature in Exerciſe and Adi 

All Animals are either employ'd in! 
vaſions or Defenſe, and Nature has il 

ven Arms offenſive and defenſive, | 

each Individual. By theſe means th 

all find Animals enough to ſuſtain « 
another, and yet there is a ſuffice 
Number preſerved to perpetuate the 5p 

cies. Each Family is ſuſtained, and 
very Table furniſhed to this Momed 

and yet there is a large Overplus of Pr 
viſions for many Days. Is there not 

[ kind of Contradiftion in permit 
bl : Roe Fiſhermen to catch Fiſh, and at f 
bl ſame time obliging them to uſe N 
Si. with large Meſhes, thro' which not o 
8 ly the Fry, but even Fiſh of a prell 
good Size eſcape? And yet this 5! 
more than a juſt Precaution taken 5 
. n, 
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ce Government, that at once provides 

7 preſent Neceſſity and future Want. 
ature has accommodated all Animals 

gam Nets, and permitted them to fiſh 

WW ſuſtain themſelves ; but then ſhe 

Ws prudently limited the Dimenſions of 

ik Meſhes. Vaſt Quantities of Fiſh 

W daily caught, but there are always 
dre preſerved than taken, whether 
y eſcape thro' the Meſhes, or elſe 

Ippen not to be invaded. 


Managers of a Contradiction: 


ore your Dog, do you find any Con- 
dition there? 208 
Chev, None at all. On the contrary, 
hing 1s more natural or better de- 
ned. If Hares did not defend them- 


es, our Dogs would have nothing to 


Count, What you obſerve in the Hare 
Dog, you may pronounce of other 


nagzimals, and even Inſects themſelves. 


miuure inabling ſome to attack and 


x ze, has not left the others defenſe- 
ot Au {ce that even ſuch feeble Inſects as 
pre 
Þ "WF neans of their Preſervation; and to 
be they add their little Policies and 


<5 


Counteſs. Chevalier, we are not the 


hen you ſtart a Hare, and ſhe flies 


: The leaſt have their Preſervatives. 


erpillars, are not unprovided with 


Me Precautions, For Inſtance ; you 
2 1 N will 


45 
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will oftner find them under, than will 

the Leaves they eat; the Reaſon is, 1 

they may not be diſcovered by the B 
Oftectimes they do that before a 
which a Mouſe practiſes before a (ill 

they counterfeit Death, and fo ami 

their Enemy. And when, by lf 
Stratagem, they have made him nei 

gent, they improve the favourable Ml 

ment, and conceal themſelves: 1 hf 

ſeen * others extended in a motion 
Poſture, and counterfeiting Sleep; will 

on which a number of little win 
Vermin, that were flying about a 

{mall diſtance, have immediately faſtef 

upon them, as a ſure Prey. The Cal 

pillars, for ſome time, let them run 

ver their Backs, and then ſuddenly tut 

ing their Heads, they have ſeized till 
Enemies, and regaled themſelves wi 

their Fleſh. 
Chev. How, Sir! Are they Flel 

Eaters too? tA 

Their Count. I believe this Species of Wi 
is not ſo much to accommodate ' thi 
with Food, as to deliver them from 
diſagreeable Enemy: Their comm 
Suſtenance is the Leaf of ſome parti 
lar Plant; and each Species is cl 


* 
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Inded to be ſatisfy'd with one certain 
Int: and they pay ſuch a ſtrict Obedi- 
eco chat Injunction, that they will 
oer die with hunger than touch any 
er Leaf, unleſs they meet with one 
Wc Qualities correſpond with thoſe 
their ordinary Food. However, we 
WH except from this Rule ſome par- 
lar Species who. are leſs preciſe in 
Point, and can accommodate them- 
es to any thing. N 
bev. Is there not ſome Inconveni- 
e, Sir, in this Regulation? Suppoſe 
lant aſſigned to one certain Species 
= Caterpillars ſhould happen to fail, 
c Claſs of Inſects would be extin&t 
Why ſhould they be confined to 
Wh narrow Bound? 
WCounte/s. You criticiſe upon Nature, 
ere you certainly ought to thank 
Hf our Apple-Trees, that at pre- 
It have only a few Species of Cater- 
lars for their Enemies, were given up 
the Ravages of two or three hundred, 
ge how our Deſarts would ſuffer. 
Chev. I am now convinced that it was Their 
ſely ordained, that Caterpillars ſhould Ge. 
y be deſtructive within certain Bounds, 
0 I had no Reaſon for my Complaint, 
ce we find our Advantage in this Li- 
tation. I ſhould rather have aſked, 
by ſome Species multiply to- ſuch a 
e degree 
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48 DIALOGUE II. 
degree ſometimes, as to carry Deſt 
tion with them wherever they go? 
is not many Years fince that Species 
them which love the Apple-Tree, al 
not ſpare ſo much as one Leaf. TH 
Trees were all loaded with Fruit, w. 
immediately withered away and ml 
riſhed. What may the Uſe of Call 
pillars be in general? In my Opinagl 
we might do very well without them 

Prior. They are very far from bei 

uſeleſs: Deſtroy Caterpillars and Wo 

and you ſtarve the Birds; for thoſe ii 

we eat, as well as thoſe that entertangi 
wioith their Songs, have no other Su 
Palm nance in their Infancy: Tis then ll 
cxlvi. 9. they addreſs their Cries to the gall 
Creator, and he multiplies Food 

them, accommodated to the exceed 
delicacy of their Texture, In a wo 

Tis for them that he every where d 

perſes Worms and Caterpillars. 2 

Their Du- Count. The little Birds, in reall 
ration. don't forſake their Eggs till the Fi 
are repleniſhed with Caterpillars; 4 

theſe diſappear when the Young, gd 

| ſtronger, have Occaſion for another if 

of Nouriſhment, or can live witl0 

the Food they were firſt accuſtomed! 

Before the Month of April there att! 
Caterpillars, nor Broods. In the Md 

of July there are neither Broods, 
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aterpillars ; the Earth is then covered 
ith Grain, and other Proviſions of e- 
ery Kind. | | 
Prior. Till that time the Birds have 
aterpillars aſſigned them for their Sup- 
ort; and 'tis but juſt that theſe ſhould 
rewiſe be furniſhed with proper Food, 
ad this they are ſupplied with from 
oe Plants. They have a Right as well 
=: ourſelves, to the Verdure of the 
arch: They have a certain Title, Gen. i. 
"Wounded in the Permiſſion God origi- * 37 
ally gave to every Creature that lives 
Ind creeps upon the Earth, of receiv- 
its Nouriſhment from the Plants; 
d their Charter is as authentick as 
urs, ſince it is preciſely the very 
game. TS | | 
The Participation of the Herbs and 
ruits of the Earth which Inſects are 
ermitted to enjoy in common with 
lan, is frequently very prejudicial to 
im; and, as ſuch, was both foreſeen 
„nd ordained. Man wants to be in- 
ructed, as well as ſuſtained. His In- 
Wratitude is confounded, when theſe In- 
s deprive him of what God had diſ- 
lay'd to his View with ſo much Li- 
crality ; and his Pride is no leſs hum- 
led, when the Lord commands his a- 
g-nging Armies to march forth, and, 
ſtead of Lions and Tygers, or other 
„ for- 


3 
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50 DIALOGUE I. 'Y 
formidable Animals, ſets Caterpillanl 
Flies and Locuſts, in array again 
him. Such inconſiderable Initrumenii 
as Worms and Flies, are employed bl 
the Almighty to give a Leſſon of H 
mility to Men, who are too apt to fu 
ter themſelves that they are rich, a 
great, and independent. You ſee, a 
dear Chevalier, that the ſame Hari 
which created the Fly and the Catz 
Millar, has alſo formed the Lian ani 
Tyger. He has prepared a convenie 
Nouriſhment for them all, becauſe ll 
knows the particular Uſes for which 
Fccleſ. ii. has reſerved them. Every thing ti 
2 he has made is good in its Seaſon; ani 
when our weak Apprehenſions canny 

- penetrate into the Motives of his Wark 
ſhould we, for that Reaſon, preſume t 
diminiſh from them, or iſh any A 
dition to them? But you will tell n 
I am preaching, and therefore we wil 
proceed to ſome other Matter; and by 
the Favour of the Count to give us 
View of Caterpillars, as they are en 
ploy'd in building their Tombs. | 
Counteſs, I find you don't expect muc 
from me, and ſo I am not aſked a 
Queſtions. However, I would willig 
ly be of ſome Conſequence in my Tun 
and defire Leave to ſend my Servant 


to my Cloſet, for a little Box 1 f 
2 9 


: Of INSECTS. 
ea for me as well as a fine eh th 
ere 1 capable of making one. You 
in find in it what will entertain your 


ke 2 View of the Caterpillar's Funeral. 
Count. Towards the end of Summer, 
ad ſometimes ſooner, the Caterpil- 
Wrs, when they are fatiated with Vet- 
Wure, and have changed their Skin ſe- 
eral times, ceaſe to eat, and employ 
emſelves in building a Retreat, where- 
chey are to quit the Life and Form 
a Caterpillar, and undergo a Tranſ- 
mation into a Butterfly. It ſhould 
em as if they fore-knew exactly, how 
ng they were to be incloſed in their 
ells or Nymphs, becauſe in propor- 
on to this Duration they give their 
uildings more or leſs Solidity. Thoſe 
ho are to remain bur a few Days in 
is Condition, chufe a tender Leaf, 
Id make it ftill more fupple by moiſ- 
ning it with a certain Glew. This 
af by degrees ſhrinks and grows dry, 
d then folds irfelf about the Animal, 
ofe Form it likewiſe affumes, and at 
e ſame time ſhelters ic from all In- 
55 till che Warmth and its own 
[ings enable it to break out of its Con- 
ment, and expatiate in the Air, 
hers, who are to be changed into 
merffes in as little time as thoſe we 
— —_ laſt 
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faſtening their Tail to a Tree, i 


appear in this manner like a ſhapek I 


Embryo, where all the Parts of the 


that without doubt contributes to th 4 


its Confinement, and flies to the Field 


which they roll themſelves over 800 


collected by the fluid Glew which] 


DIALOGUE Il. 3 
laſt mentioned, content themſelves vii 


ſheathing it in the firſt Hole they m 
with, under a Beam, or in ſome Pla 
or elſe they keep themſelves ſuſpenii 
by a Thread, +, oy Drop of Gl 2 
faſten'd to the Prop of a Vine, and cali 
tinue in this Condition with their H 


hanging downwards. They are cove 


with a kind of Sweat, that thick 
and dries in the Form of a Shell Wi 
around them; and for ſome time th 


ture Animal ſeem confounded in a Pull 


Formation. At length this Embryo, lf 
Chryſalis, after it has undergone a Sul 
of Fermentation, diſengages its Lu 
and Wings, that were before invill 


pd embarraſſed under the Foldage, 
then becomes a Butterfly ; ſprings tt 


Thoſe who foreſee they are to pl 
ſeveral Months, and eſpecially the Wi 
ter, in their State of Nymphs, take 
ry different Precautions. The m 
part cover themſelves with Sweat | 
the Agitation of their Bodies; al 


and are incruſted in the Grains that! 


roun 


o INSECTS. 

onds them. You ſee they build in 
one, and arch a Vault, under which 
ey patiently expect their laſt Tranſ- 
mation. 5 
There are others who build in Wood, 
d ſcoop out a ſort of Coffin. Thoſe 
ho lived upon the Leaves of the Wil- 
w, crumble the Wood of that Tree 
Wo ſmall parts; theſe they afterwards 
duce to Powder, which they moiſten 
ich the natural Glew or Sweat that di- 
ls from them, and then knead it into 
Waſte: After which they roll themſelves 
in it, in ſuch a manner that this 


= Form of a little Mummy, and 
ks like the Mould of the future 


mal. I have ſome of them in my 
at the Sight. 
res; nothing can look more like * In- 


Wat has two Eyes and a very Aquiline 
oſe, and a little lower a couple of 
eks finely rounded ; the Turn of the 


hole Face 1s very regular. There is an- 


ned to an Infant's Face. This wears 
Imperial Crown, but that Crown 

vers a Death's-Head. 

* Godart. - : 

| . | E 3 P 7 107 0 


ſte, as it dries about them, aſſumes 
bcket, and the Chevalier will be plea- 


Chev. They are really pleaſant Fi- 


nts in Swadling-Clothes. Here is one 


her that has an Old Man's Beard 
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” DiaroGuEe I. 
Prior. The Imagination helps one i 
Chev. Is it poſſible, Sir, there ſhoulifi 
be any Life within; and is a Butter 
to ſpring out of this Ruin? Exe 
thing ſeems quite dead, : F 
Count, If you preſs them a link 
you will find ſame Signs of Life, 


could not give you a better Idea ff 


their State of Aurelias or Nymphs, thy I 


by letting you ſee theſe little Ton 


out of which as many Butterflies y 
to riſe. Thoſe that are Females wi 


Plant that formerly nouriſhed them, if 


upon one of the ſame ſort. They rany 
their Eggs ſometimes in a ſtrait, or ei 
in a circular Line: ſometimes thy 


wind them in a ſpiral Line round 


little Branch, and always faſten tha 
with ſuch a binding Glew that i 
heavieſt Rains can't waſh them away 

You find ſome Caterpillars who, i 
their Works, neither imitate the Mal 
or Carpenter; but artificially ſpin ther 
ſelves a warm Robe for the Win 
We ſhall give you a clearer Concepti 
of this curious Work, when we ot 
to deſcribe the Cones of Silk Worm 
to which they hear a perfect Rel 


blance. 


n 


TY & INSECTS. 
ye Caterpillars we are moſt acquaint- 
wich are found in great Numbers 


on Elms, Apple-Trees and Bufhes, 


he Butterfly that proceeds from theſe, 
uſes ſome beautiful Leaf, on which 
e fixes her Eggs in Autumn, and ſoon 


ter dies, glewed and extended upon 
er beloved Family. The Sun, whoſe 
ys have ſtill ſome Power, warms her 
1-25, out of which, before the Winter 


Won, a multitude of little Caterpillars 
ing, who without having ever ſeen 


cir Mother, and without the leaſt 


oael or Inſtructions, immediately, 
ith a kind of Emulation, betake them- 
Wc to Spinning, and with their 
ũbreads induftriouſly weave themfelves 


ds, and a 3 Habitation; where 


ey ſhelter themſelves from the Seve- 
y of the Seaſon, diftributed into dif- 
rent Apartments, without eating, and 
quentty without ftirring abroad. 
here is only one little Opening at the 
dttom of his Manfion, thro' which 
e Family fometimes take the Air to- 
ards Noon, in a fine Sunfhine, and 
hen the Weather is ſettled. When 
u would open their Retreat, you 
ult 3 a little Strength to break 
e Tiffue that forms it, which is ge- 
rally as firm as Parchment, and not 
be penetrated by Rain, Wind or 


ſon without Eating. 


mily repoſing on a ſoft and thick Do 


ſuch tender Animals paſs the Winter 


ſeveral Months in this manner; and 
they ſuffer no Diſſipation of their ai 
mal Spirits, ſo they want no Recni 
from Food. All theſe ſleeping Caf 


_ Appetite. In the Day they leave tix a 


Habitation, and always return to it 


transformed into Butterflies, and ſom 
times ſeem to be changed into im 


DIaLOGUE Il. 9 
Cold. There you find the whole bi 


and ſurrounded with ſeveral Fold Mf 
the Web they have ſpun, and which 
once ſupplies them with their Q 
their Curtains, and their Tent. Y 

Chev. Tis extremely ſurprizing tl 


this manner; but it amazes me 1 


more, that they ſhould live all that i 


Count. There are various Species i 
Birds, Reptiles and Inſects, that (ll 


pillars awake in the Spring, and i 
firſt Bud they meet with excites 14 


the approach of Night, or bad We | 
ther. | = 


But of all the numerous Claſſes! 

theſe Animals , there are none ſo wa 
derful as thoſe who undergo a dou 
Moulting (if I may ſo call it) and 


Flies. If you believe the common} 


+ Godart's Hiſtory of Inſects. = 
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5, this Species is to be found upon 
Wly-Flowers and Coleworts. When 
Wy improve their Time, and are 
yged in the uſual manner into Au- 
25 they produce Butterflies; but if 
let the proper Seaſon for that 
ansformation flip, they ſometimes 


ir Colour, and aſſume a. whitiſh 
Wc ; but, inſtead of paſſing thro' the 
W-tamorphoſis that happens to others, 
Wave ſometimes ſeen forty or fifty 
le Worms iſſue from the Body of 
Caterpillar, after they have pierced 
„skin in different Places, to facilitate 
ir Paſſage. When they have thus 

engaged themſelves, each little Worm 
ins to ſpin itſelf a Covering of yel- 


Body, and rounding the Work up- 
rds, till it terminates in a Point on 
Head. As ſoon as the young Off- 
ing have, by their own Labour, ſhut 

Wemſclves up in this Incloſure , the 
rent Caterpillar, in her Turn, wraps 


ns all round them; and ſurvives this 
eration but a ſhort time. As to the 


Cs dart aſcribes this Work to the Parent Cater- 


Reamur is of this Opinion. 


EE... 


to the next Year, and then change 


Silk, beginning at the lower part of 


ber pretended Family in a Silk ſhe 


Per; but ſhe ſeems at that Period to be incapable 
Spinning. The little Worms themſelves ſpin this 
nmon Incloſure, and their particular Covering. 


. —— : Y 


n 
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Birth of theſe Worms, I am perſ ui 
it muſt be violent and irregular ; al 
whether it be that the Caterpillar 
feeding upon a Plant, happens to fl 
lo the 7 ol of Fhes, that are Da 4 
upon the Leaves, or rather, that fon 
particular Fly, perceiving the Cats 
Pillar in the declenſion of its Ape, al 
— to its End, digs little Cinff 
ties in the Body of the Creature 
there depofits its Eggs: Tis certi 
that all theſe minute Worms, wil 
out difcovering any other Conformi 
of Nature or Inclination to a Cas 
pillar, than the Thread that furrou 
them, are at laſt changed into ſo mar 
little Flies; which we cannot, witha 
propriery of Thought, call the 0f 
pring of that Caterpillar. 
The Caterpillar, Chien by the Nam 
of the Devourer &, and who ſuſtains iti 
with the Leaves of the Elm, produd 
ſometimes, by the fame Procefs of G 
neration, a very vigorous Fly that i 
Courage enough to give Battle to f 
Garden Spider. I wifh I had the 
Champions here to entertain the (i 
valier. At the firft Encounter, the! 
darts with all its force upon his E nem, 
who lies in Ambuſh in the Center 8 


cCodart, Exper, lui | on 
2 


h 
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Web. The Spider immediately falls 
om his Situation as ſtuned with the 
ock; but, in his deſcent, always ſpins 
; way dawn. The Fly takes Advan- 
Wo: of his Adverſary's Diſorder, ſprings 
on his Body, and after he has drag- 
d him to the Earth, breaks all his 


od the Spider, either to ſeize him 
come part where he can have no 
pprehenſion of his Claws, or elſe to 


emy of his Species : And after he 


ree times, he faſtens upon him, and 
mediately flies into the Air with his 
apUVe, „ 5 

Chev, This Creature is the very 
billes of the Flies: And it was exact- 
in this manner that Achilles treated 
unfortunate Hectar; for after he had 


med him, and when he had offered 


L Tent. | 
Count, If you have an Inclination to 


tle Creatures, their Wars as well as 


| cir various Policies, Inclinations and 
operties, you may, while you con- 


ue in the Councry, make a Collec- 
of all the Species of them in little 


0s; he then wheels very fiercely 


ß his Joy at his Victory over the 


s thus marched round him two or 


erthrown him in the Duſt, he diſ- 
ma thouſand Inſults, dragged him to 


 2cquainted with the other Tribes of 
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ture! Open one of theſe Aurelia M 


dually tinctured with a moſt beau 
Vermillion, and the Limbs and Fe 
tures that at firſt were comfounded 


Di&aLOGUE IL. 
Boxes; but you muſt remember toh 
ply them every Day with green 
viſions ſuitable to their ſeveral Natun 
and when you have done this, you d 
not imagine what an agreeable Ami 
ment you will receive from the en 
neſs and Regularity of cheir Ora 
tions. 

Counteſs. For my part, 1 ink 
Chevalier is already very- attentive 
the Shells that are neareſt their Chay 
and ſeems to wait with impatience} 
the Reſurrection that is to enſue. 
Prior. How is it poſſible to bei 
affected with this little Miracle of! 


repreſent the Scene of an Inſe&'s? 
greſs from a Caterpillar to a. Buitterh 
all you can diſcover, eſpecially at f 
is an obſcure Pap, or kind of-Putt 
faction; in which every thing is d 
founded. But then this Putrefadi 
contains the Elements of a better Si 
of Exiſtence. Theſe Humours 11 
ſpire by Degrees, thro' the Film d 
incloſes them; the Film itſelf is g. 


the Maſs, begin to diſengage theme 
from the Caſe that contained them, 4 
which now burſts open. *T'is then tt 
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s lengthen, the Legs and Wings are 
ended, and at laſt the Butterfly wings 
Flight thro the Air, and retains no 
llitude of its former Condition. 
e Caterpillar that is changed into a 
mph, and the Butterfly that proceeds 


ent. The firſt was altogether terreſ- 
Wl, and crawled heavily along the 


d is ſo far from limiting his Motions 
the Earth, that he, in ſome meaſure, 


leous Aſpect. The other is array'd in 


ours of the moſt beautiful Glow. 
ee firſt ſtupidly confined himſelf to a 
s Food; whereas this ranges from 


Pleaſure. He enjoys all Nature in 


able Embelliſhments. 
Counteſs. The Prior has given us a ve- 


io on. 5 e 
Prior. All Nature abounds with ſen- 
ede Images of celeſtial Things, and the 
CP ime Truths; and a real Profit per- 


Head unfolds itſelf to View, the 


mm it, are two Animals entirely dif- 


dains to repoſe on its Lap. The firſt 
s all ſhaggy, and frequently of an 


wer to Flower; regales himſelf with 
ney and Dews, and perpetually varys 


Liberty, and is himſelf one of her 


agreeable Image of our own Reſur- 


wally redounds from the Contempla- 
| 089" 0! her Works. This is a. Theology 
: that 
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ound, The ſecond is Agility itſelf, 


DialoGUe II. 
that is conſtantly well received, bel 
it is always intelligible. The grey 
of all Maſters, or rather, our 
Maſter, has taught us this Method | 
taking the chief part of his Infſtrudi 
from the moſt common Objects Nan 
preſented to his View; and in put 
cular he has given us an Image of 
Reſurrection in a Grain of Wheat. 
continues unmultiplied till it dies; 
as ſoon as it is rotten in the Earth 
duces a large Profuſion of Grain. 
Counteſs. If the Study of thoſe Ch 

ges that Inſects undergo, could alli 
us no more than one uſeful Comp 
ſon, our Time, even in that caſe, wi 
not be miſemployed. But my Seri 
has brought us the Box 1 was delin 
the Chevalier ſhould ſee : Here in 
Key, Sir; be pleaſed to open it and 
vert yourſelf. = 
Chev. Are they Caterpillars that ! 

at work in it? 
Counteſs. No: They are Cream 
riſen from the Graves of thoſe Inkl 
tho their Reſurrection has not add 
Immortality to their new Life. II 
collected and paſted, here, in differd 
Compartments, all the ſeveral Kind 
Butterflies I have ever ſeen ; and # 
learned to paint when I was very yu 

I have copied each Butterfly from! 
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Of INSECTS. 
under every Compartment, and 
lkewiſe repreſented the Caterpillar 
Aurelia that are proper to each 
ies, in their natural Colours and 
W-nfions. Examine the firſt Com- 
Wnent you caſt your Eyes on. 
heb. What delightful Colouring is 
Pray let us obſerve them in or- 
and begin with the firſt. . 
unteſi. Thoſe Butterflies that make 
Appearance in the Night, I have 
ed upon a Ground of white Sattin; 
r Shades and Colours are ſoft and 
cable, but not very ſhining ; and 
want to be heighten'd with White, 
ive them a better Effect. As all 
e Butterflies only appear in the 
ht, I call them my Ou, Butten flies. 
ſee them painted in the ſame or- 
under the Compartment. Thoſe Moths. 
1 Range repreſent Moths chat 
tuffs. : 5 


ev. They ſeem to be mud up 


kind of Muff, out of whic 
nd their Heads and Bodies 
unte. That Muff “ is a Robe, or 
er a * which they themſelves 
pare, The young one, upon leaving 
Egg that a Burerly has lodged on 
ce of Stuff, or a Skin well dreſſed 


the 


Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 1728. 
— and 


VVV 
H and commodious for her Purpoſe 
5 mediately finds a Habitation and I 
in the Nap of the Stuff, or Hair of 
Skin. It gnaws + and lives upon 
Nap, and likewiſe builds with it 
Apartment you ſee, accommaodatedh 
with a Fore-door and a Back one. | 
Whole is well faſten'd to the Gro 
F of the Stuff with ſeveral Fillers, a 
| little Glew. The Moth ſometlf 
thruſts her Head out of one Open 
and ſometimes out of the other 
perpetually devours and demoliſhs 
about her. But 'tis very pleaſant 
obſerve, that the Tent of this (Ri 
ture is always of the ſame Colour n 
what ſhe feeds upon; and when ſhi 
cleared the place about her, ſhe dr 
out all the Stakes of this Tent; 4 
which ſhe carries it to ſome little 
tance on her Back, and then fit 
with her ſlender Cords in a new I 
tion. If ſhe has been gnawing 
Wooll, and ſhould afterwards find 
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| | ſelf placed on a parcel of Wool al 
* green Die, her Habitation, which f 
F then was all red, is enlarged 3 
| Dimenſions, but at the ſame tim WF" 
| „„ comes tinged with Green, and pert 

\ correſponds with the Plain where Wil | 
4 + Monſ. de Reaumur. © ul 


Of INSECTS. 
ds her Paſture. In this manner ſhe 
tinues to live at our Expence, till 
is ſatiated with her Food, at which 
riod ſhe is firſt transformed into a 
mph, and then changes to a Butter- 
I would not have the Chevalier 
eve all this to be only an agreeable 
uſement. For my part, I was wil- 
>, as a good OEconomiſt, to have 
e Knowledge of an Animal ſo de- 
Give to our Furniture; and this 
Jowledge has likewiſe furniſhed me 
h a Remedy which is obtained by 
nvently rubbing the Tapeſtry and 
rtains with a Lock of Sheep's Wooll 
t ſtill retains its natural Fat. This 
covery was made, by obſerving that 
Moth always chuſes Skins and Wool 
t have been manufactured by the 
rkman. Another Remedy is, to beat 
Stuffs and Tapeſtries well, before 
Butterflies have laid their Eggs, to- 
ds the middle of the Summer; and 
de careful not to replace them in the 
<W'iments till you have deſtroyed the 
in ths and Butterflies with Oil of Tur- 
eine, or the Smoke of Tobacco. 
erer us now! proceed to the ſecond 
apartment, which begins with thoſe 
terlies that appear in the Day. 
ar Size is generally larger, and their 
ers more lively. I always took. 
= care 


their different degrees. 
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care to fix them on a Sattin Ground, if 
a Colour contrary to that which appey 
in theſe Inſects. In this and the nll 
Compartment, you ſee no Colours 
what are ſimple and uniform; but 
the fourth, you may obſerve them ini 
mingled with one another. I h 
there oppoſed white to red, and | 


low to blue; all theſe Colours height 


and contraſt each other, according 
In the laſt Compartments I haved 
lected and ranged, with the niceſt Ju 


ment and Propriety I was capable 


all thoſe Butterfles that are covered i 


Plumage, or tinctured with a Vari 
of Colours. You may there ſee Fra 


Indian and American Butterflies, 
they have been brought to me a 
all Parts: each Country has its . 


Species, ſhaped in a peculiar mag 


There is not one of theſe Crea t 
that has not a good Effect when 
Eye compares it with the next; and 


deed moſt of them viewed ſingly, WMC; 


independent of the reſt, give plealul 
the Sight: ſometimes by the rude 
ſometimes by the ſoft Gradation of 


Colour into another, and the val 


Diminutions of the Tints. But d 


all, one is aſtoniſhed at the Beau 


the largeſt of theſe Inſects, where 
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re ſeems to ſport herſelf in the arti- . 
Wi! Mixture and Diſplay of all her 
oft amiable and radiant Treaſures. 
du will find in theſe Wings the Luſtre 
d Variety of all the Colours in Mo- 
xr of Pearl, you will ſee the Eyes that 
OW in a Peacock's Tail, and will find 
the Edges bordered with the Orna- 
nts of ſhining Silks and Furbelows, 
> blending Dies of Hungary Point, 
d the Magnificence of rich Fringes. 
hen I have any Furniture or Dreſs 
adjuſt, 'tis here I come for Counſel. 
evalier, you may take a full View of 
m if you pleaſe ; I only defire you 
to preſs them with your Fingers, 
auſe you will rub off the Feathers. 
hev. Feathers, Madam | I ſhould 
agine that what a Butterfly diſco- 
Irs us with could be nothing but 
ſt. Whenever I have caught any 
them, my Fingers were cover'd with 
ne Powder, of the ſame Colour with 
rearure, To 
ounteſs, That Powder , as theſe 
alemen have ſhewn me, is a Cluſter 
little Feathers ending, at one Extre- 
„ in a Quill, and, on the other, 
nded and adorned with Fringe; the 
remity of one covers the Beginning 


OI 


Leemvenhoek's Aren. Nat. p. 3. Epiſt. 146. 
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will enable you to change this Duſt 
to Feathers. . 


Sir, with my Amuſements, I will « 


eſpecially when they are forming thi 
Thread; bur, unhappily for us, 


Months, inſtead of one. 


DIALOGUE Il. | 
of another. They are fixed in peri 
Order, like the Feathers of Birds, ali 
when you wipe them off, the Wu 
that remains is only a fine tranſpi 
Film, where you may diſcover i 
Sockets in which the Quill of e 
Feather was funk. But that you nf 
have no farther Doubt of this Mau 
caſt your Eyes upon the laſt Compi 
ment, where I have ſcatter d, uponala 
of Glew the Duſt of all forts of Butrertiaf 
Count. Here's a Microſcope, Sir, tl 


Chev. Nothing can be more cet 
than what the Lady has been declari 
Inſtead of diſcovering the leaſt Gran 
Powder, I ſee nothing but beauti 
Plumes, whoſe Colours have a Liu 
neſs and Variety that charm me. 

Counteſs. Since you are not diſpleakt 


tertain you 'To-morrow with my dll 
Worms. It will give you a real Pl 
ſure to ſee all the Labourers at wol 


Time is elapſed, and you muſt det 
your Viſit till the next Summer, and | 
vour us with your Company chu 


The End of the Second D 1410 GU 
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two or three Days; 
may proceed in our 


Speculation To-day; and we can 
er upon this Subject without any 
itance from Books or Learning. 1 
Fe brought up ſo many of thoſe 
aures, from my Infancy, that I am 
- to entertain you with their La- 
rs, and the Preſent we receive from 


F 3 them; 


Wil k-wWORMS. 


HE Count has taken 
a little Journey for 


but for all that we 


nferences. Silk-Worms are to be 
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them; but 'ris poſſible the Cheval 
may be as well acquainted with th 
as myſelf. 1 

Chev. I have ſometimes heard Pa A 
ple ſpeak of them, and ſeveral of i 
Friends breed them up in Boxes; bu 
was never ſuffer'd to have any my 1 
and was even debarred from (ſeri 
thoſe that belonged to others; ſo tg 

one would have imagined theſe lil = 
Animals had been infectious. Th 

Counteſs. Thoſe were Prejudices ui 
deed. For my part, I have had Sul 
Worms all my Life- time; tho for ſo 
Years paſt I have reſigned this Ami 
ment to my Daughters: They i 
them, keep them clean, and <q 
ſhare them ; they are intirely plea 
with this Employment, and never it 
the leaſt Inconvenience in it, becal 
the Inſect is very agreeable ; and uin 
ever it grows fick they throw i 
Way. 

Chev. I ſhould take it as a very ge 
Favour, Madam, if you would 1 
quaint me how thoſe, that are to 
brought up, muſt be managed; and 
what manner you make uſe of fi 
Labours. 1 

Counteſs. There are two Method 
Rearing them: You may let 
thrive and expatiate in full Libertj 


Of INSECTS. | 
W the Trees that nouriſh them : Or 
Wo may keep them at Home, in a 


or has made an Experiment of the 
Method; and I will deſire him 
eive us his Opinion of it. 

Prior. Tis true: I had, ſome Years 
che Curioſity to make this Uſe of 
WW: Viulberry Trees that grow under my 
Wamber-Windows; and I lodged upon 
m ea Number of Silk- Worms, that 
ceeded very well without my inter- 


mW ing in the leaſt. They practiſe the 
ee in China, Tunguin, and other hot 
u ontries. The Butterflies that ſpring 
einm Worms, or rather Caterpillars, 


Mulberry Tree to depoſite their 
gs upon; and there they faſten them, 


s are provided with for different 


g poſes. Theſe Eggs remain there all 
d 4 Autumn, and Winter, without the 
to t Injury; and the manner in which 
ande are fixed and diſpoſed, ſhelters 


Mm from the Froſts that ſometimes 


hob 


ligned to the Care of an affectionate 


rw” dender Providence, never quits the 
ys fill its Suſtenance is provided for 


ES 


4 ace particularly accommodated to that 
Sr poſe, taking care to ſupply them e- 
Day with freſh Leaves. The 


at ſpin Silk, chuſe a proper part of 


th that ſort of Glew which moſt In- 


nt ſpare the Tree itſelf. The Young, 
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them; but 'tis poſſible the CHa 
[ may be as well acquainted with tu 
= as myſelf. i 


Chev. I have ſometimes heard b 
ple ſpeak of them, and feveral of wi 
Friends breed them up in Boxes; bu 
was never ſuffer d to have any _ A 
and was even debarred from {cel 
thoſe that belonged to others; oth 
one would have imagined theſe lit 
Animals had been infectious. * 

Counteſs. Thoſe were Prejudices ui 
deed. For my part, I have had vi 
Worms all my Life-time ; tho for fon 
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} Years paſt I have reſigned this Ami 
Ss: ment to my Daughters: They tt 
3 them, keep them clean, and 3 
|. ſhare them ; they are intirely pleat 
1 with this Employment, and never ft 


the leaſt Inconvenience in it, becal 
the Inſe& is very agreeable ; and whd 
ever it grows fick they throw it 
way. 

Chev. I ſhould take it as a very gt 


Favour, Madam, if you would WF 

quaint me how thoſe, that are to | 

brought up, muſt be managed; and) 

if what manner you make uſe of 0" 
x: Labours. 


j Counteſs. There are two Methok 
= EKRearing them: You may let Ws 
| thrive and expatiate in full Liberty 
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the Trees that nouriſh them : Or 


ee particularly accommodated to that 
Sr poſe, raking care to ſupply them e- 
rs Day with freſh Leaves. The 
i, has made an Experiment of the 
ſt Method; and I will defire him 


eive us his Opinion of it. LE 
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i 
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Mulberry Trees that grow under my 
amber-Windows; and I lodged upon 
m a Number of Silk- Worms, that 
Wceeded very well without my inter- 
ing in the leaſt. They practiſe the 
ie in China, Tunquin, and other hot 
untries. The Butterflies that ſpring 
mm Worms, or rather Caterpillars, 
at ſpin Silk, chuſe a proper part of 
Mulberry Tree to depoſite their 
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th that ſort of Glew which moſt In- 
s are provided with for different 


m from the Froſts that ſometimes 
it ſpare the Tree itſelf. The Young, 
oh ügned to the Care of an affectionate 
ms tender Providence, never quits the 


ys till its Suſtenance is provided for 


| | ny F 4 Lt, 


u may keep them at Home, in a 


Prior. Tis true: I had, ſome Vears 
oo, the Curioſity to make this Uſe of 


gs upon; and there they faſten them, 


ear poſes. Theſe Eggs remain there all 
Autumn, and Winter, without the 
to t Injury; and the manner in which 


y are fixed and diſpoſed, ſhelters 
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the Inequality of our Climates mi 
might with Nets, or ſome other Ju 
predations of the Birds; but the 8 


rity of the cold Seaſon which frequa 
ſucceeds the firſt Heats, and beſides 


fore to bring them up in the Houſe, 


miſſion ; it muſt be defended fromi 
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it, and the Leaves begin to ſhoot fu 
their Buds : But when once the Lei 
are expanded, the Worms break . 
Shells, and diſperſe themſelves over 
Verdure; by degrees they increaſe Wl 
Bulk, and at the End of a few Moni 
diſtribute, upon the ſame Tree, ln 
Bails of flken Thread, that look | 7 
golden Apples amidſt the beaui 5 
Green that embelliſnes and con 
them. This Method of nouriſh 

them 1s moſt conducive to their Heal 
and occaſions the leaſt Trouble; 


it liable to many Inconveniences ti 
are not to be remedied. Tis true, | 


tion, preſerve the Worms from thel 


Rains and violent Winds, make 4 
neral Deſtruction. Tis neceſſary ta 


the manner her Ladyſhip practiſes; 
beg the Favour of her to let us! 
the | Mule von 

aum, We chuſe a Room in a 50 
Air 2, and where the Sun has free 4 


t Marc. Hieron. Vida Bombyc I, 
Bly 


* Of INSECTS. 
Waits, by Windows well glazed, or 


WE cwiſe be taken that the Walls are well 
] : word, all the Avenues muſt be in- 
cceſſible to Rats and Birds. In the 
iddle of the Room you muſt raiſe four 
Wolumns or Pieces of Wood that may 
Worm a large Square, from one Column 


1 


Der Twigs, muſt be extended in 
unges one above another; and under 


oors flide into a Groove, and may 


e fixed or diſplaced at Pleaſure. 


ft Leaves of the Mulberry Tree over 
vc Linen or Paper of the Box in which 
ey were hatched, and which is then 
arge enough to contain a great Num- 
er of them. When they have gained 
little Strength, they muſt be diſtribu- 
d upon Beds of Leaves, along the 
1; anges of the Square that is in the 
iddle of the Room, and round which 
a ere ſhould be a free Paſſage. They 

len upon the Leaves, or elſe on the 
mer Twigs, when they have eat the 
caves, They are then furniſhed with 


Thread, by which they ſyſpend them- 


Frames of ſtrong Cloth. Care muſt 


laiſtered, and the Floor very firm. In 


ce other ; ſeveral Hurdles, made of 


very Range there muſt be a Floor, 
ordered round with a Ledge ; theſe 


ſelves _ 
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When the Worms have left their Their Suf- 
ops, tis cuſtomary to ſpread ſome fenance. 


2 


Without feeding at all. When " 


Di itbovk il: 


ſelves as they have occaſion ; and 
this means avoid the Shock of a Fl 
Every Morning they muſt be ſuppl 
with freſh Leaves lightly ſcattered oi 
them in a uniform manner. The Ss 
Worms upon this immediately quit vil 


3 8 
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old Leaves, which muſt be all remorlii 
and care taken that the Inſects are wi 
carried away with them: and the 
fore 'tis neceſſary to employ a diſcrli 
diligent Servant, whoſe Buſineſs muſt 


Creatures ſo much as Moiſture andU 
cleanlineſss. 5 


to feed and keep them clean in a pu 
per manner; for nothing hurts tall 


In order to preſerve them from i 


Diſtempers to which they are ſub 


the firſt Care of the Governeſs hail 


be, to gather Leaves for them in aj 


Seaſon, and preſerve them in a Plut 


where no Moiſture can come ; ſhe mil 


| likewiſe do this before the Rains fil 


that ſhe may not be obliged to dry 
Leaves, and make her young Nur 
ſometimes faſt, which would ſoon " 
very prejudicial to them; for theſen 


nute Animals being to live but a (dt 


Period, make the beſt of their time, 
are always eating to the very laſt Sei 
of their Moulting ; after which th 
continue to live almoſt as much long 
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lberry Leaves happen to fail, you 
y till there is a new Supply, give 
m the Leaves of Lettice or Holly- 
k, tho this is a Collation they have 
ry little reliſh for. Neceſſity alone 
iges them to ſubmit to it; and the 
k they then ſpin has evident Marks 
che Ceſſation of their uſual Food, 
d proves but indifferent. 
There is another Precaution almoſt 
neceſſary as the choice and good 


anagement of their Proviſions, and 


Im time to time, in a full Sunſhine ; 
d to keep as neat as poſſible, not on- 
the Floors appointed to receive the 


general. | 

Cleanlineſs and good Air greatly con- 
bute to their Welfare and Growth. 
e now come to the different Stages 
o which they paſs. . 
The Worm when it leaves the Egg, 


, — 


ly black; but its Head is of a more 


o its Coat ſullies and becomes rag- 
4, at which time the Animal caſts it 
band appears in a new Habit. It 
2 in- 


at is, to let freſh Air into the Roorfi 


agments of their Leaves and other 
purities, but likewiſe all the Place 


extremely ſmall, it is likewiſe per- 


ning Sable than the reſt of its Body. 
a few Days it begins to aſſume a 
litiſh Hue, or an aſh Grey. After 
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Conſtitution of the Animal, it ces 
to feed, and ſleeps almoſt two Days; 


its Feet. It now appears in its thi 


ſidering it is furniſhed out in the Spat 
of three Weeks or a Month. It beg 


by building, with its Thread, a 9 
1 | 


DiaLOGUE III. 
increaſes in Bulk and grows whiter, ill 
a little tending to the Green with wh 
it is repleniſhed. After a few D 
which vary according to the degree 
Heat, the quality of its Food, andt 


the End of which tis exceedingly ul 
tated and tormented, and grows alm 
red with the Efforts it uſes. Its % 
wrinkles and ſhrinks into Folds, at 
the Animal then diveſts itſelf of i 
Econd time, and throws it aſide mi 


Habit, and very magnificent it is, cn 


to eat again, and you would tl 
take it for another Animal, ſo differ 
are its Head, its Colour, and whil 
Form, from what they were beton 
After it has continued eating for {ol 
Days, it relapſes into its Lethargy 1 
the Concluſion of which it quits its 6 
vering, as uſual : That is to fay, it d 
veſts itſelf of three different Skins fro 
the time it leaves the Egg. It continws 
feeding ſome time longer; and at W 
entertains a Diſreliſh of the World all 
its Enjoyments : It renounces all Feil 
and Society, and prepares for Solitul 
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ll of a raviſhing Structure and Beau- 

WU But before I introduce it into this 

W:nſfon, I ſhould be glad to be in- 

med by the Prior, who has careful- 

examined all theſe Operations, what 

che inward Arangement of a Silk- 

Worm's Body ; and from whence it re- 

ves the Materials of that beautiful 

read it preſents us with ; and how 
> Creature manufactures it. You 
rned People diſcover that with your 
aſſes which eludes the moſt attentive 
es. 


Prior. In a few Words, Madam, this 
ble Decency. This Worm, like o- 
er Caterpillars, is compoſed of ſeve- 


ted with Feet and Claws, to fix itſelf 
a convenient Situation. It has a lit- 


ain, which deſcends and is commu» 


ated by ſmall Vertebras, from one 
tremity of the Body to the other &. 


n, like ours; but work from the 
ght to the Left: Theſe Teeth en- 


Leeuwenhoek, Arean. Nat. Tom. iii: Ep. 146. 


elaſtick Rings, and well accommo- 


Skull, to cover the Subſtance of the 


has two Rows of Teeth in its 
puth ; which don't move up and 


fe it to ſaw and dilacerate the Leaf. 


When 


* 


The Ana- 


my of 


che Anatomy of a Silk-Worm; at , Silk 
ich you may aſſiſt with all imagi- Worm. 


> ann — —— 


The 
Spine. 
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The 
Heart. 
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When the Animal cuts it, ſhe pref 
a deſcending Motion, as we ourſely 


by continuing from the Top to the h 


lets. One of theſe, which is the Heal 


other, which is the Lungs, is doubl 
Lungs. 5 


ſides of the Animal, and between whil 
are certain Orifices that correſpond vi 
thoſe we fee diſtributed along the en 
rior ſides of a Worm. It is thro' the 
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one fide of the Leaf, and proceeds wii 
would cut it with a Pair of Scifl 


tom *x. One may eaſily diſtinguiſh 1 
Palpitation of its Heart, which cam 
be performed without proper Ve 
ſels to circulate a Fluid thro tf 
whole Body. From the Head, to if 
Extremity of the Tail, is extend 
a kind of little Nerve, which we d 
the Spine; becauſe it incloſes, in d 
Joints that form it, a Marrow like tt 
Brain: This Spine, that is placed! 
the middle of the Body, and continue 
thro' its whole Length, ſuſtains two 
ther Nerves or Strings very like Chu 


is compoſed of many oval Veſſels. Ti 


and appears to be an Aſſemblage of f 
veral Rings, that extend towards the ti 


Openings that the Air flows into d 
Lungs, and by its Spring and Expi 
ſion promotes the Circulation of f 


' * Malpigh. ibid. 
Chil 
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yle or Humour that nouriſhes the 
Worm, as we have found by Ex- 
tlience. Drop a little Oil upon the 

ad, the Back or Belly of this Iuſect, 

will ſtill continue alive; but if you 

Io Oil, Butter, Sewet, or any other 

ch fat and thick Matter, on the Sides 

the Creature, you then obſtruct the 

nts that convey the Air to the Lungs; 
accordingly it immediately falls into 
asculſions and dies in an Inſtant, un- 

5 you relieve it by renewing the Com- 
unication of the Air. f 

Around theſe two Chains or Strings, 

at conſtitute the Heart and Lungs, 

e the Ventricule and Inteſtines, where The Intec 
e Digeſtion is per formed. The whole tines. 
ſtem of theſe Veſſels is encompaſſed 

ith almoſt innumerable Folds and 

indings, formed by a very long and 
e Bag that contains a ſort of Gum, The Bag 
loured like a Marigold, of which the ® Gum. 
orm makes its Silk. e 8 
You may have ſometimes ſeen, in 

e Work-rooms of Goldſmiths, or 
old-Wire-Drawers, thoſe Iron-Plates 

at are pierced thro' with Holes of 

equal Dimenſions, thro which they 

aw, and leſſen at pleaſure, Gold or 

ver Wire. Theſe Plates are called 

re Drawing-Irons. The Silk- Worm 

i, under her Mouth, ſuch a kind of 
e In- 
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Their 


manner of which ſhe ſpins her Thread. She fn 
Pinning both theſe Drops where ſhe pleaſes, a 


ſelf fall. The Gum that flows thi 


Liquor that compoſes it, and acquire 


fold the Worm at the proper Seald 


with, in either twiſting or glewing ! 
two Threads together, or fixing 


times in another; and I aſſure yo, 
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Inſtrument perforated with a Pair 
Holes, thro' which ſhe draws ty 
Drops of the Gum that fills her By 
Theſe are like a couple of Diſtaffs, u 
continually ſupply the Materials out 


then draws back her Head, or lets h 


theſe Openings receives their Form, a 
lengthens into a double Thread, whit 
immediately loſes the Fluidity of t 


Confiſtence ſufficient to ſuſtain - or a 


She is never deceived in adjuſting tl 
Dimenſions of the two Apertures, ( 
calculating the due Thickneſs of f 
Thread: She always makes the Streng 
of it proportionable to the Weight! 
her Body. She unites the two Thies 
by glewing one over the other with 
Fore-paws ; and when the time | 
making her Cone comes, ſhe empl0 
the Fingers that her Paws are furniſi 


Silk ſometimes in one Place and fon 
have frequently ſtood ſtill to ob 


the graceful Attitude in wars | 
| pk 
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Ds, as well as the Induſtry that ſhines 

o all her Work. „ 

t would be a very curious ching to 

pw how this Gum, that compoſes 
Thread, is ſeparated and drawn off 

m the other Juices that nouriſh the 

imal. It muſt be accompliſhed like 
Filtrations and Secretions of ſome 

mours which are formed in an human 

by. I am almoſt perſuaded that the 
-Worm, at the Entrance into the 

+ Bag we have been deſcribing, is 

iſhed with a Set of little Glands, 

Ich being originally impregnated 

Gum afford a free Paſſage into 

Bag, to all the Juices of the Mul- 

y Leaf that correſpond with this 

, and exclude every Fluid of 4 

rent Quality. As to the Remainder 

be Aliment, one part, by Virtue of 
ineneſs, is received into little Veſ- 

which convey the Chyle, or nutri- 

tal 4 to the Heart. The other 
Which is the Dregs, meets with 

ges proportioned to its Groflneſs. 

| tire you with my Diſſertation, 

ind; that whenever the Counteſs 

ent, tis all loſt time to the Che- 

. 5 
dev. Let me have your Ladyſhip's 
ion to contradict the Prior a 
I never had a Moments Un- 
G eaſineſs 
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eaſineſs in his Converſation, and wi 


tions, I am eaſed of it by bring 


Tomb. 


two or three Cones of thoſe Won 


Sight of them. 
Worms within ? 


many Hermitages ; let us take the & 


| obſerve the Bag, which is a Comp 
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I find any Difficulty in his Deen 


him upon the ſame Subject ano 
time. But I confeſs I am very i 
patient to know how the Silk-Way 
and other Caterpillars, wrap themſch 
up in their own Thread; and howth 
can work it into an Habitation a 


Counteſs. J have picked up by Chay 


who finiſhed their Work a little ly 
than the reſt. They are laid in al 
per, and I muſt give the Chevaln 


_ Chev. How, Madam! are the vl 
* Counteſs. Ves, like Solitaries i 


ſars and cut open the Cones, _ 

In the firſt place, take notice of 
Down or Flue, which is the Heap 
bad Silk you ſee there, ſcatter d a 
Venture, and taking up a great d 
of room. In the next place, you 
the fine Silk all compact, and ran 
with the utmoſt Propriety. And, al 


tion of Silk and Glew, and reſem 
a very ſtrong Stuff. Within that 
will find the Worm in Miniature, 


chan! 
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oged into a Nymph. Take it in your 
_ we 

bed. Tis made like a Bean, with- 
Feet, Head, or any diſtinct Part: 
e may ſee, however, ſeveral little 
os that gradually diminiſh towards 
Extremity, and have ſome Motion 
en they are preſſed. 1 
107. Tis the Nymph that incloſes 
Body of the Butterfly : The Wings, 
t, Eyes, Horns, are all there now; 
in a manner not to be diſtinguiſhed. 
teen Days hence the whole will be 
engaged. e 5 
bev. But if the Silk-Worm is con- 
ed under the Down when it ſpins 
ularly, how is it to be known in 
at manner it has raiſed all this 
rk ? CELL ET TO 
ounteſs. Nothing is more ealy : 
en it is ſatiated with Leaves, and 
Time for its laſt Transformation 
rived, it ſeeks for a Place where 


e Twigs of Broom, or a piece of 
kr rolled up, into which it retires, 


es, in order to faſten its Thread on 
y fide. All this firſt Work looks 


en. The Worm neither arranges 
07.2 its 


hay build itſelf an Abode without 
ruption. We uſually give it ſome 


begins to move its Head to different 


Confuſion, but it is not without 
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its Threads, nor winds one over 1 
off the Rain; for Nature having 
dained them to work under Trees 


Method of ſheltering themſelves, 


they firſt attempted to make themſeln 


red with beginning a-new, they fall 


and then thicken'd it with a ® 
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wo 


other, but contents itſelf with diſtal 
ing a ſort of Cotton or Flue, to h 


the open Air, they never change 


When my Curiofity led me to kn 
how they ſpun and placed their ba 
tiful Silk, I took ſome of them, 
frequently removed the Flue with 


firſt Covering ; and as I weaken'd ti 
exceedingly, when they were at [ali 


their Threads upon what came in i 
way, and began to ſpin very reguli 
in my Preſence, bending their Head 
and down, and then croſſing to c 
fide. The Worm, at that time, 
fined its Motions to a very contra 
Space, and by degrees had intireh 
rounded itſelf with Silk. The! 
mainder of the Operation is 1nyul 
but one may gueſs how it was acd 
pliſhed. The Animal, to faniſh 
Mantle, drew out of its Bag a vi 
which it ſpun into a leſs delicate 


Glew, which ſerved to bind all the 
Ranks of this Silk over one anotbef 
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ere then are three Coverings intire- 
Wifcrent, which afford her a Succeſ- 
of Shelter : The Flue keeps off the 
n; the fine Silk forms a Tiſſue that 
vents all Acceſs of Air; and the Silk 
ich is glew'd, and form'd into a 
l that touches the Worm, not on- 


ders the Inſide of this Habitation 
ceſſible to the. Cold. After ſhe has 


ſelf of her fourth Skin, and to be 
y by a gradual Expanſion of her 
ved up and enfolded in her Skin, 


Anne oe ona tf] 
bev. That muſt be a difficult Affair. 
e provided either with Saws, or a 
det, ſtrong enough to pierce thro” 
Shell, the Silk, and the Down ? In 
_ ſhe ſeems to be ſtrongly 
ured. e 


. where the delicate Limbs of the 
wy Animal may be formed without In- 
ption, inſtructs that new Animal 
, he Wiſe how to open a Paſlage for its 


| © qo» . 7 
St. The Cone is like a Pigeon's 


G3 Egg. 


epels the Water and Air, but alſo 
in this Retreat long enough to be 
aged into a Nymph, by diveſting 
formed from a Nymph into a But- 
ns, Wings and Feet, that were 


then time for her to make her 


une. That Being who teaches the 
ul Wm how to build herſelf a Place of 
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its Threads, nor winds one [over 
other, but contents itſelf with diſte 
ing a ſort of Cotton or Flue, to ky 
off the Rain; for Nature having 


dained them to work under Trees 


the open Air, they never change th 
Method of ſheltering themſelves, BE 
When my Curioſity led me to ki 
how they ſpun and placed their ba 
tiful Silk, I took ſome of them, 
frequently removed the Flue with wi 
they firſt attempted to make themſelꝶ 


firſt Covering ; and as I weaken'd ti 
exceedingly, when they were at [all 
red with beginning a- new, they fali 


their Threads upon what came in i 


way, and began to ſpin very regui 
in my Preſence, bending their Head 


and down, and then croſſing to & 


fide. The Worm, at that time, 
fined its Motions to a very conti 
Space, and by degrees had intirely! 


rounded itſelf with Silk. The | 


mainder of the Operation 18 1nvill 


but one may gueſs how it was act 


pliſhed. The Animal, to funiſh 
Mantle, drew out of its Bag a vi 
which it ſpun into a leſs delicate 
and then thicken'd it with a Wl 
Glew, which ſerved to bind all tht 


Ranks of this Silk over one anoth'l 


2 


he 


{ 
ij 
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eere then are three Coverings intire- 
icterent, which afford her a Succeſ- 
of Shelter : The Flue keeps off the 
n; the fine Silk forms a Tiſſue that 
vents all Acceſs of Air ; and the Silk 
ich is glew'd, and form'd into a 
Il that touches the Worm, not on- 


ers the Inſide of this Habitation 
ceſfible to the. Cold. After the has 
n in this Retreat long enough to be 
need into a Nymph, by diveſting 
ſelf of her fourth Skin, and to be 


y by a gradual Expanſion. of her 


then time for her to make her 
FF N 
ev. That muſt be a difficult Affair. 
e provided either with Saws, or a 
det, ſtrong enough to pierce thro” 
dhell, the Silk, and the Down? In 


Bok 


unte. That Being who teaches the 


nile how to open a Paſſage for its 


G 


epels the Water and Air, but alſo 


s formed from a Nymph into a But- 


ns, Wings and Feet, that were 
ved up and enfolded in her Skin, 


Opinion ſhe ſeems to be ſtrongly 


m how to build herſelf a Place of 
where the delicate Limbs of the 
Animal may be formed without In- 
pion, inſtructs that new Animal 


it, The Cone is like a Pigeon's 
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DIALOGUE III. 
Egg, and more pointed at one 
than it is at the other. The Wa 
does not - interweave its Silk tom 
this Extremity, nor apply its d 
there, as it does in every other Patz 
bending itſelf all around with g 
Agility of Body and Pliantneſs; 
laſtly, ſhe never fails to bend her I 
to the pointed Extremity ; and I 
acquaint you with the Reaſon: 1 
Part is not ſo ſtrongly cemented, 
exactly cloſed as the reſt. Shed 
ſcious this is to be the Paſſage for! 
other Animal ſhe carries in her Boy 
and has therefore the Precaution 
to place this Extremity, or pointedY 
againſt any Body that might ob 
the Creature at the Seaſon of its EA 
When the Worm has exhauſted it 
to furniſh the Labour and Material 
theſe three Coverings, ſhe reſigns 
Form of a Worm, her Spoils drop 
around the Nymph, who is not « 
verted into a perfect Butterfly til 
Expiration of fifteen days, or 1 
Weeks, and ſometimes a longer P 
of Time. This Butterfly, when its 
mation is completed, extends its Hd 
together with its Head and Fett 
wards the Point of the Cone, W 
not being cloſed up in that p 
gradually yields to its Efforts : N 


Of INSECTS. 

ee the Opening, and at laſt comes 
th. At the bottom of the Cone the 
ins of its former State are to be 
nd, I mean the Head and intire 
n of the Worm, which then bear 
e Similitude to an Heap of foul 
en. I forgot to acquaint you that 
Butterfly, before it quits its Repoſi- 
y, frees itſelf from the Superfluity 


form and fortify its Limbs. This 
acuation ſoils the Ball, and very much 
Nages the Silk. DO ITY” 

bev. What becomes of the Butter- 
wer this e 

ounteſs. It wanders to a little diſ- 
e from the Place it quitted. "The 
leis more lively, and ſmaller than 


| if Female. She is bigger becauſe ſhe 
rabyu'! of Eggs, which ſhe lays a few 


203 Ws after; and if they have any Fe- 
rap ty, they change their Complexion 


Citron to a blueiſh Caſt, and after- 
s an Aſh grey. e TRRER 
bev. At preſent, 


if the Butterfly, before it forſakes 
Cone, evacuates a Liquor that cor- 
tl, and if ſhe likewiſe pierces a Hole 
I, it muſt certainly be all ſpoiled. 

3 G4 Counteſs. 


that Humour which contributed 


he approach of Spring, from a yel- 


lous to know in what manner you 
doff the Silk, and how you uſe it. 
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DIALOGUE III. 


Counteſs. That is true; but the 
no uſe made of thoſe Cones which 
pierced in this manner; and, bg 
this, Care is taken to prevent thy 
convenience. A Female Sil e 
ſometimes lays. above five hy (i 
Eggs. You ſee we need but a y 
ſmall Number of Nymphs to ſtocki 
Laboratory for the enſuing Year. | 
the other Cones from whoſe Silk 
propoſe to make any Profit, are 
poſed in the open Sunſhine, wa 
in ſpite of all theſe different Tiſ 
penetrates to the Nymph, and kills] 
in leſs than ſix or ſeven Hours, 
before ſhe has ſoiled: any thing. 

Prior. The Chevalier will be dl 
tisfied, unleſs we likewiſe teach | 
how to wind off the Silk. | 

Counteſs. When we intend to ſep 
the Silk from the Cones, the Down ll 
be cleared away, in the firſt place 
the Cones, with their Silk, are 
thrown into warm Water; where! 
are ſtirred about with Sprigs of Bü. 
in order to come at the heads 9 
ginnings of the Silk. Theſe are di 
chro' little Rings, to prevent the U 
from riſing too high when the üb 
faſtened to the Reel, and you beg 
wind it. They alſo join together 
Silk of ſeveral Cones, to a certain" 
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as fix; but generally eight, and 
netimes more, according as the Silk 
intended to be made more or\ leſs 
ong. The Cones remain in the Wa- 
r till they ceaſe to furniſh any more 
k. But thoſe that work it, don't 
ait till it is all wound off; becauſe 
changes its Colour and grows weaker 
wards the End. But even this laſt 
art of the Silk is not without its 
auty, and they preferve it by itſelf. 


ral Occaſions. Some People ftain 
em with a Variety of Colours, and 
rm them into artificial Flowers, which 


rfetion. The common Practice is, 
leave them in the Water till all the 
lew be evacuated, and then they are 
rded like Wooll, and yield a kind of 
ken Flax; which is ſpun with a 
heel, in order to weave it into Stuffs 
a moderate Value. But I am ve 


liſcreet to trouble you with all the 
BroffWrticulars of this Work. Make the 
%a Viſit, Sir: He has invented a 
e el of a particular Form, with which 


ry judiciouſly. | LD 

Prior. It was merely to ſatisfy her 
Wyſhip's Curioſity,” and to know the 
act Length of the Silk produced by 
TIC — 


6 to the Cones, they are uſeful on ſe- 


e ſometimes finiſhed with the urmoſt 


u may learn to wind off the Silk 
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Reel to be made, each of whoſe : 


every Turn of the Handle I wind d 


reckon how often I turn the Handle. 
the Wheel for one Silk-Worm | in a 


Silk, and found nine hundred 


theſe | Wor ms, that | ordered a li \ 


Sides contains three Inches in Len 
But fince I have completed m ra 
periment I- renounce the Trade orf 
future. | = 
- .. Counteſs. But ak dot: your gin =_ 
theſe three Inches? | 
Pricr. The four Sides taken ropeth 
are _ to twelve Inches, or a Foot; 
am ſure then, that each Turn oft 
Silk upon the Machine is equivalent 
that Meaſure, and ſometimes a lil 
more; becauſe the Rounds are enlaꝶ 
when they fold over one another. 


a Foot of Silk; I have only then | 


der to know at the, ſame time 5 
many Feet it produces. $70 
_ Counteſs. You are certainly in tl 
right; ; and have you made the Expe 
ment, Sir? 

Prior. J made it upon to Cones 


rwenty-four Feet in one, and nine hu 
dred and thirty in the other. Take 
tice, if you pleaſe, that the Thus 
is double and glewed one over the oth 


\ 


* * Boyle de Subrilit, EMuv. 
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: Of INSECTS. 
o' its whole Length, which conſe- 
eady amounts to near two thouſand 
Sc: of Thread. 88 
Counteſß. We muſt only compure nine 
ndred and thirty, becauſe we receive 
e Thread in the ſame Condition from 
e Silk-Worm. I aſſure you I did not 
Ipect half that Quantity, and intirely 
mend upon your Exactneſs. 
Prior. Beſides this, I made another 
mark: I weighed the nine hundred 
d thirty Feet of Silk. The Chevalier 
ows that a Pound contains two Marks, 
Mark eight Ounces, an Ounce eight 
rams, a Dram three Penny- weights, 
d a Penny- weight four and twenty 
rains; which laſt is a Weight ſo in- 
nliderable that a Breath of Wind ea- 
wafts it away. The nine hundred 
d thirty Feet of Silk weighed with 
e greateſt Exactneſs, were no heavier 
an two Grains and an half. 
Counteſs, Do you know the Difference 
tween this Thread, and that which is 
1 the experteſt Spinſter in the 
Chev. The ſame that there is be- 
# a Rope and a String of Pack- 
read. 005 RP 2 | | ONT Ky „ | 


Counteſs, Rather ſay, between a Needle- 
| of fine Thread and a Cable. But 
us take a Walk, Gentlemen, and en- 

ieee 


WS. +; 
. i} 
„ 


pleaſe, it ſhall be upon Condition th 
you confine your Speculations to 1 


ary of Gardens, Pulſe, Fruits, and d 


me ſoar to Heights I can never reach 


* our Preſident, and N the Sul 


DIALOGUE III. 


joy the Benefit of the Air. What fy F 
be the Subject of our Converſation 1 ix 
morrow? 

Priar. What 4 n pl 
to appoint. 

_ Counteſs. In reality, I am ven nf 
tempted to be one of your Party. N 
it ſhall not be ſaid that you adink-j | 
into your Society merely to do me H 
nour, I will be faithful to the Laws 
the Company, and intend to aſſiſt i 
gularly at your Aſſemblies; but, if 


Capacity: As many Remarks as ja 
pleaſe on the Things I know. Leti 


meſtick Animals: I have ſome ſm 
Acquaintance with what we ſee eye 
Day; but pray don't pretend to mat 


Prior. You, yourſelf, Madam, (hl 


ject of our Conferences. 
Counteſs, I take you at your Wal 
and, if you pleaſe, we will purſue dl 
Subject of Spinning: A few Days % 
you gave a Deſcription of a Spide 
manner of working, and you may 
member the Pleaſure with which yo 
Account was received. No one e 
pected to find ſa much Skill and N. 


vel 
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| ty in an Animal that makes ſuch a 
greeable Appearance. Chevalier, I 


tertainment To-morrow; but adviſe 
to do one thing before hand. 

hev, What may that be, Madam? 
Counteſs. To paſs away a little Time 


dugh in this Country; and it may de 
Pper for you to be very exact in ob- 
ving how they make our Cloth, that 
may more eaſily comprehend the 
(cription the Prior will give us of a 
der's Method of working; in reality, 
one will aſſiſt you to underſtand the 
er: You muſt expect, indeed, to ſee 
y poor People; but their Trade will 
e you abundance of Satisfaction, and 


bear a Novelty to you; you will 


th my Advice, as well as with what 
ſhall happen to ſee. . 

Chev. Will your Ladyſhip be pleaſed 
let me take one of your Servants 
n me, to ſhew me the way. 


ll charge myſelf with that Care, and 


as an Interpreter. Theſe good 
ple ſpeak a Language that you are 


miſe you this Deſcription for your 


th ſome Weaver, they are numerous 


Invention of it is ancient; it will 


xt with a great deal of Ingenuity 
re, and return very well ſatisfied 


Prior. With your Permiſſion, Sir, I 


proper I ſhould be there to ſerve 


quite 
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DIALOGUE Ill. 
quite unacquainted with, and I am 
very certain that they will underſly 
yours. | f. 0 

_ Counteſs, Chevalier, pray accept 
theſe two Crowns, perhaps you ny 
be unprovided with Money, and 1 
22 to make them a ſmall Ack 

edgment ; when you ſpeak to then 
a Preſent, you need no Interpreter, 


P. 


The End of the Third DIALO G 
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DIALOGUE IV. 


e Counteſs de JONVAL.. 
The Prior de JONVA L. 
The Chevalier du BREUIL. 


neſs, N Hevalier, before we 
come to your In- = 
Ry — 4 ſets, I ſhould be |: 
EEE lad ro know your | 1 

© Thoughts of a Wea- 
Loom; do you now diſtinguiſh 


Warp * from the Woof +? 


The Wa is the Thread which is fixed on the | ; f [ 


; iP 1 
p The Woof is a Thread that Paſſes with the Shut- | il 
aß the Warp, | 1 


Chev. 
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and Stays T, as well as the Con 


If by chance you ſtop to take a Vin 
mediately meet with People who, i 


what is much beneath you. 


with the Chevaliers Chagrin, it 


Pullies, the working of whith alteitately raifs 


D1iaLOGUs IVV. 


Chev. I am Maſter of all this, - 
can tell you the Uſe of the 'Treadly 


"4 \ 
* N FR _ 
4 * — 9 * 
2 
* - 
P 2 
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Counteſs. He is going to tell ws. 
Name of every part of a Loom 
fanſy you did not think your Enterty 
ment low or difagretable. | 
» Chev: Nothing ever amuſed mt | 
ter, and I am very deſirous of {et 
all the Implements of each Artifait 
after another. I cannot comprehi 


why they ſhould be concealed from 


of an Handicraftſman's Work, youl 
2 very ferious Air, aſk you whit | 
are amuſing yourſelf with, and give) 
to underſtand that you are attentive! 


_ Counteſs. I ath exceedingly pled 


*The Treadles are pieces of Wood which the | 
ver alternately lowers with his Feet, in order to niit 
fall the Stays. | PPS 2 

+ The Stays are two Ranges of T hreads bud 


ſome part of the Thread of the Warp. 

| This Inſtrument is a long Comb, croſs which | 
all the Threads of the Warp, and which ſerves to 
pact the new Thread with the preceding. 

7 The Shuttle is a little Inſtrument made of Bu. 
Form of a Ship ; in the Middle of which the Wa 
inſexts the Woot, that plays off thro' a little Hole 


( 


INSECTS. 

y make a great Affair to him, if they 
Nase, of his Latin, and other neceſſary 
ences; but why ſhould he not be like- 
e permitted to amuſe himſelf with 
moſt common Employments of Life, 
tare conſtantly practiſed ? 85 
prior. There would be ſomething 
ch above a mere Amuſement to be 
ned by it. The Judgment would be 
Itivated, becauſe it would acquire juſt. 
as of every thing in an agreeable. 
nner. The View of Arts and Pro- 
ions, and of Men in all Situations 
Employments, affords a perpetual 
rce of Experience intirely calcu- 
d to give loſtruction without Ex- 
ce or Fatigue. We there learn not 
y whatever is capable of enriching 
Mind, and embelliſhing Converſa- 
but likewiſe that which makes a 
n uſeful, and of Conſequence upon 
Occaſions. Her Ladyſhip's Son, who 


\ ſee, has been educated in this Taſte. 
Pifferent Maſters, in all the neceſſa- 


avelling began to be thought of; 
mY the Count would not ſuffer him to 
de Me e Germany, where he now reſides, 
Har. Ade had devoted every Morning, for 


ertainly one of the moſt refined and 
able young Gentlemen one can pol- 


ongues and Sciences, the Article 


a 
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er he had been completely verſed, n 
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real Object and moſt valuable Met 


Clockmaker, and a Dyer, for 


ficulties, Precautions and Remars 


DIALOGUE IV. 


a Whole Year, in the Study of nat 
Philoſophy, or the moſt amiable 
of Nature; and beſides this, his A 
noons were generally employed in 
ſerving, as well as learning to a ceny 
degree, the nobleſt Trades and Pri 
ſions, without diſdaining even then 
common. He never paſſed à M 
without going to School at ſome 
in Paris, not in a ſuperficial many 
but by making it his ſerious End 
vour to get a competent Idea ft 


& on 

A; 
77 
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of each particular Trade. He ata 
ed a Gold-Wire-Drawer, a Printeg 


three Weeks. He beſtowed as m 
time on a Joiner, a Smith, and exel 
Carpenter; and never left his Man 
he had ſeen him in all the Fot 
and Undertakings of his Profelil 

The repeated View of the uM 
Works, the plain Converſation of 
Artiſans, the Approbations or Wl 
plaints of the Maſters, the various! 


the Buyers, made every Art and Tit 
ſo familiar to him, that at preſent 
knows each Particular that relate 
the Commerce of Life, as well as 
thoſe by whoſe Labours it is ſupp" 


= 


Ss ( INTECTS 
WW. knows the Names and Uſe of all 
> Tools, is acquainted with the Ma- 
jals employed by the Workmen, as 
Il as the Countries that produce them; 


bad Qualities, and what they are 


> can diſtinguiſh the Touches of 
Artiſt, and diſcern the Difference 
Wn a Work of Solidity and 
> Taſte, and one that only ſtrikes 
> Eye, but is of a flight Texture. 
diſhoneſt Workman can never 1m- 
ſ upon him; but then he likewiſe 
fows how to do Juſtice to the Per- 
mance of an able Maſter : Nay, he 
s farther, he is an Artiſt himſelf, 
| makes whatever he has occaſion for 
h his own Hands. 1 
ounteſs. J allow you to enlarge on 
Von's Commendations, becauſe you 
e {o great a Share in them yourſelf. 
ave infinite Obligations to you, Sir, 


y you practiſe ; but when you uſed 
| Tn liſengage yourſelf a few Hours ſome- 

es, from your common Employ- 
nt, to take a Walk with my Son, 
gave him a Taſte of the Manu- 


pp | Irmed him. Your Method, as it ap- 
'st0 me, was not ſo much to make 


underſtands the Marks of their good 
th either at firſt or ſecond hand. 


| can't imagine what peculiar Dex- 


ures and Sciences in a manner that 
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frequently taken notice that your 


and when they were weary of i 


DIALOGUE IV. 
him barely apprehend ſeveral thing 


Succeſſion, as to raiſe in him a Defir 
underſtand them; your Intention will 
to make him curious, becauſe Curio 

is an active Paſſion, that can never] 
indolent; and when this Point is at 
accompliſhed, all the reſt come wit 
out Reluctance or Diſtaſte. I hi 


Fob 

7 

7 ws, 

8 Fa 
. * 
N 
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coutſes and Compliances, nay yout 1 
ty Diverſions, only tended to ſharp 
the Youth's Curioſity. It was . 
pleaſant, for Inſtance, to ſee the 0 
rate and his little Pariſhioner diſputif 
ſometimes by the Water-fide, whit 
Stones were the flatteſt ; and then! 
obſerve each of them raiſe his Ha 
and with a kind of Emulation ſkint 
Stones along the Surface of the Wat: 


Employment, to fit down and mil 
Diſſertations on the Deſcent of Bod 
the Level of the Water, the Lines 
Incidence and Reflexion, as I think f 
called them, the Preſſure of the ! 
and ſeveral other Matters that are ll 
out of my Memory. When this 
logue was over, they went to . 
with their Sticks on the firſt {m0 
Bed of Sand they ſaw, there they tra 
out the Holy Land, Italy or Fra 
and even proceeded to the 1 5 i 

anal 
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ada; and if they wanted Sand, 
Wy made uſe of Stones, Leaves and 
Wplcs, with which they ſketch'd out 
Wovinces, Mountains or Cities: Every 
y .produced ſome new Invention. 
js impoſſible to deſcribe the Air and 
light, with which my Son repeated 
Wc Performances in my Preſence ; e- 
y thing was ſo familiar to his Ima- 
ation, and ſo well methodized in his 
ad, that whatever he had learned in 
s amuſing manner was repeated to me 
a very exact Order, and the Prior, 
hout knowing it, gave Inſtructions 
two Perſons inſtead of one. 
Prior. As I was his Paſtor, I could 
employ my time better than in gi- 
g him ſome Curiofity ; but when one 
ets with a fine Genius, it is impoſſi- 
do be too ſedulous in preſerving 
om every diſagreeable Impreſſion. 
d can aſſure you that I have em- 
yed no part of my time with fo 
ch Advantage, as that which I have 
ed away in little Amuſements with 
$amiable Youth. ihe 
Lunteſs, There are but too many 
ole Amuſements are no more than 
Iles, and indeed few are capable of 
ng them an agreeable Turn, or can 
| Deſign with their Diverſions, and 
"142 3 
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102 Dia4LOGUE IV. 
promote Virtue by the Mediation Wi 
Pleaſure. x 


Chev. I muſt give you, Madam, 
other Inſtance of the Prior's Abilin 
When he had explained to me, Yelt 
day, all the Parts of a Loom, and (hg 
me how they were uſed : Well, | 
James, ſaid he to one of the Workm 


15 bill you let me have your Place? it ii 
105 turn To-day. Upon which he img 
= diately put the Treadles and the dl 
bw. tle in Motion, promiſing to pay ll 
| 1178 Pence for every Thread he ſhould hy 


pen to break. After which he al 
me, if I would handle the Loom an 
fame Terms? Why not, replied I? || 
on which the Gentleman gave me! 
Place, and I began to work; but 
Counteſs. Didn't you ſpoil all? 
| Chev. It went on very indifferei 
at firſt, and I paid the Fine agreed ui 
which coſt me ſome Money; but I" 
in a little time as dexterous as anotit 
Our good People were highly deligitt 
to ſee their Work all wrong, and en 
broken Thread was as good to them 
r ee 
10 Prior. Well; let us talk no mor! 
| [= the Prior and the Weavers, but cd 
0 7 to a Web of another Make, that" 
: i | _ quires neither Loom nor Shuttle; 
. Ladyſhip will not be offended if! 
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Of INSECTS. 
rde the Spider and her Tools, before 
Wpcak of her Work. 


Dragons and Serpents, who are as 


Wription of the moſt frightful Objects 
capable of creating Pleaſure. 
Prior. There are five ſorts of Spiders“: 
irſt, the Houſe Spider, who hangs her 
eb in neglected 1 ; ſecond- 
, the Garden Spider, who weaves 1n 
e open Air a little round Web, the 
enter of which is her Situation in 
e Day-time ; thirdly, the Black Spi- 
r, to be met with in Cellars and the 
avities of old Walls; fourthly, the wan- 
ring Spider, who has no ſettled Neſt, 


” 


e the others; fifthly, the Field Spi- 
r, which they call = Spinner. 

All theſe Spiders have ſomething in 
mmon with each other, and likewiſe 


mething that diſtinguiſhes them. Let 
agree in. 


e Fore one, that contains the Head 
d Breaſt is ſeparated from the Hinder- 


nder Thread. The Fore-part is co- 


* Counteſs. Go on, Sir; you may tall | 


in the firſt place, conſider what they 


t or Belly, by a Ligature, or very 


103 


le diſagreeable to me: for the De- . 


— 


Every Spider has two Parts, of which The Fore- 
| part of a 
Spider. 


ed with very ſtrong Scales, and ſo are 5 


' Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. M. Hom- 
+ Leeuwenhoek's Arcan. Nat. Tom. ni. Ep. 138. 
H 4 the 
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The Eyes. Head they have ſeveral fine Eyes, 


The 
Stings. 


The Legs. They all likewiſe have eight L4 


Hinder-part is clothed with a very lf 


as theſe. They open or extend it 


DIALOGUE 1V. 
the Feet, that join to the Breaſt, 


ſupple Skin, and the whole ink 
with Hair. In different Parts of ch 


nerally eight, and ſometimes no my 
than fix, two in the Fore-part, tw 
the Hinder-part, and the reſt in 
ſides of the Head. They are all wi 
out Eye-lids, and are covered with 
hard, poliſhed, and tranſparent Cr 
As theſe Eyes are immoveable they hy 
been multiplied in this manner, tog 
them Intimations on all fides of v 
ever relates to them. All theſe C 
tures, in the Fore-part of the Ha 
have two Stings, or rather Branch 
ſhagged, or indented with ſtrong Po 
like a couple of Saws, and ending i 
Nail made like the Claw of a 0 
Near the Point of the Nail is a {ml 
Aperture, thro' which, tis evident, lf 
eject a very violent Poiſon. They ni 
no Arms ſo formidable to their Eneml 


two Branches as they have occali 
When they no longer make uſe ot i 
Nails, they bend and bring each 
them down upon its Branch, like 
Pruning-knife claſped upon its Hand 


* 


jointed like thoſe of Cray-Fiſh; and 
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e Extremity of theſe Legs, three 
zoked and moveable Claws, that is to The 
a ſmall one placed on the fide, like . 
Spur, by the Aſſiſtance of which they 
Nen themſelves to their Thread; and 
© others of a larger Size, which ſerve 
m to fix themſelves where they 
ee, and to ſlide either obliquely, or 
in cheir Back downwards, by graſp- 
WE whatever comes in their way. But 
en they march over a Body whoſe 
rface has no Inequalities, as a po- 
ed Stone, or a Looking-glaſs, they 


t, and ſqueeze out of it an humid 
w that fixes them, without render- 
them incapable of continuing their 
preſs, Flies have ſuch Sponges as 
ſe at the Extremity of their Feet; 
| from the Compreſſion of them 
Cceed moſt of thoſe little round 
ins we ſee upon the Glaſſes of our 
rrours, as well as China, and every 
g elle that is perfectly well po- 
ed. Beſides theſe eight Legs, Spi- 
$ have two others inſerted into the 
part of their Body, and which 
may call their Arms, ſince they do 
ue them for transfering themſelves 
one Place to another'; but only 
holding and turning their Prey. 
— But 


ongly preſs a little Sponge, placed Ther 
ween the Claws at the end of their Sponges. 


* 
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Their 


Thread. 


have five Teats, or Papillæ, code 
with others of leſſer Dimenſions, 


Wars, if ſhe. was not as well accon 


tack. She has no Wings to aſſiſt þ 
Prey is furniſhed with them for iſ 
if the Spider had not received a'Thre 
into a Web and Snare, which . 
ſpreads in the open Air, thro whit 
her Prey is continually paſſing and 


ſet about her Work, and ſhe begin 


her Net, the patiently awaits the B! 


as well as contract and dilate at pk 


Belly is repleniſhed ; and whill 


DiartLoGcUues IV. 


But with all this formidable Equiplliſh 


the Spider would be unſucceſsful in 1. 


modated with Inſtruments to form! 
Ambuſh, as with Weapons for an 


in the Purſuit of her Prey, whereas h 


Eſcape, and there would be too mit 
Diſproportion in their Circumſtand 


as well as a natural Induſtry to ſpin 


paſſing. Inſtin& informs her when 


when her Prey firſt receives its Bini 
and then retiring into Obſcurity bell 


my, to whom ſhe herſelf is inviſible 

I ſhall now deſcribe the manner 
which ſhe weaves and completes a * 
ſo advantageous to her Purpoſe. 
Spiders, at the Extremity of their Ba 


Orifices of which they open and 


ſure. Thro' theſe Orifices they d 
that clammy Gum with which ® 


5 


Of INSECTS: 
rider diſcharges it thro one or more 
rifices, the Thread lengthens in pro- 
yrtion to her diſtance from the Place 
here ſhe firſt faſten d it. When ſhe 
oſes the Apertures of her Dugs, the 
hreads no longer lengthen, and ſhe 
mains ſuſpended in the, Air. 
Eerwards makes uſe of this Thread for 
r Aſcent, by graſping it in her Paws, 
ſome People climb up a Rope with 
eir Hands and Knees. 
hread ſhe ſpins a Web that furniſhes 
r with Advantages of a very different 


re and Uſe. 5 


bamber or a Piece of Furniture, into 
ich ſhe may retreat under her Web, 


c Wall a little Drop of her Gum, 


ber Rear whilſt ſhe proceeds from 


th 
ſt { 
pl 


read is faſten d to one of her Spurs, 
5 for 


She 


With this 


ure. I ſhall now deſcribe its Tex. 


d ſecure herſelf a Paſſage either up- 
ds or downwards, and by this means 
ompliſh her Eſcape from any Dan- 
that may occur ; ſhe ſheds upon 


fich immediately ſticks to it. The 
Ider then lets the Liquor diſtil thro' 
maller Orifice. Her Thread lengthens 


ide, as far as the Place to which 
deligns to extend her Web. The 
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When an Houſe Spider intends to The Web 
gin a Web, ſhe firſt chuſes a Place of an 
at has ſome Receſs, as the Corner of a 8 


ouſe- 


pider. 
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_ afterwards draws it to her, firſt bendin 


She proceeds to glew the ſecond Thre 
on one fide of the Point where hel 


only traverſe the Air. When {he 


venient; ſhe ſtretches and binds tht 
all one after another with the {aq 


Chev. I underſtand you; ſhe vl 


in this Circumſtance, that in our We 


the Threads extended in Length ate 
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for fear it ſhould fix along the W. 
whilſt her Intention is, that it (ho 


arrived at the Point to which ſhe pul 
poſes to continue her Web from t 
oppoſite ſide, ſhe there faſtens this! 
Thread by the help of the Glew; { 


and then ſtretching it tight. Clok 
this Thread ſhe fixes another, whit 
ſhe carries forward by running ala 
the firſt, like a Vaulter on his Ro 


gan her Work. The two firſt Thiel 
aſſiſt her like a Scaffold, to build 
the reſt. In this manner ſhe paſſes 
repaſſes ſeveral times, connecting or 


parating ber Threads as ſhe judges (( 


Induſtry. Thus the firſt Range 
Threads is hung, and we may call it 
the Warp. i TE 
preſently begin to ſpin her Thi 
tranſverſly, and that will make | 
Woof ( 98 | 
Prior. Per fectly juſt ; but the 
of a Spider differs from thoſe we We 


terlac 
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laced with thoſe that are carried on 

nſverſly, whereas the Threads of a 

ders Woof only croſs the Threads 

the Warp, and are glewed to them 

the Points where they mutually touch, 

are not inſerted or interwoven. 

er this the Spider doubles and trebles 

Threads that bordered her Work, 

opening all her Dugs at once, and 

wing ſeveral Threads over one an- 

er. She is ſenſible that the Extre- 

of her Web ought to be hemed 

| fortified, to preſerve it from being 

n; ſhe likewiſe further ſecures and 

ports it with ſtrong Loops, or dou- 

Threads, which ſhe fixes all around 

and which hinder it from being the 

vt of the Winds. On 

bev, This is a Work that certainly 

tres our Admiration ; but I ſhall 

have a real Pleaſure to ſee the Struc- 

E the Lodge where ſhe lies in Am- 

=. 

wor. The Spider is well acquainted Her 

b herſelf, and conſcious that if ſhe Lodge. 

& her Appearance ſhe ſhall inti- 

ate her Prey ; and therefore, at the 

bm of her Web, ſhe contrives a lit- 

Lodge, where ſhe keeps Centry un- 

; the two Outlets, one above and 

other below, with which it is ac- 

Wodated, give her an — 
— 01 


— 


i10 


of being every where when neceſin 
incommodious to her Web, and ſn 


_ portions the Force of her Blow thatf 
never breaks any thing. 


and accordingly. ſhe ſprings upon it! 
vantage from this Retreat under | 
affords her of feaſting on her Pre) 
Carcaſſes, and not leaving in the 


ble of intimating the Place of her! 
ſort, and inſpiring Inſects with an Abe 
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and of viſiting and cleaning all Pans 
From time to time ſhe clears a 
the Duſt that would otherwiſe be 9 


the whole by giving it a Shake with 
Stroke of her Paw ; but ſhe conſid 
what ſhe is about, and ſo nicely pn 


From all parts of the Web are dra 
ſeveral Threads, that terminate like Ri 
in the Center, where ſhe retires a 
keeps her Watch. The Sound mul 
by the Vibration of one of theſe Thier 
is communicated to her, and gives it 
notice that there is Game in 2 N 


an Inſtant. She derives another 4 
Web, and that is, the Opportunity 
full Security, befides concealing 6 
lieus any Traces of her Barbarity cf 
ſion to approach it | 
_ Chev, I would willingly know,. 
how Spiders are always ſupplied . 


Materials for Spinning; for P eople 1 
ment them exceedingly, and yet 0 
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4 their Work repaired the next 


Drive. That Providence which knows 
> Spider is hated, that her Labours 
ate her many Enemies, and that her 
cb is always in danger of being dif- 
certed, has furniſhed her with a Ma- 
zine for frequent Repairs, and this 
a0azine, after it has been exhauſted, 
ſtill repleniſhed with freſh Recruits ; 
never, this Reſervoir is drained in 
e When they grow old, both the 
m and Sponges in their Feet, are 
ed up, 3 5 e 


ndition ? 


ſt on, ſeeks out a young one, and 


ention ; at which the other, out of 
pect to old Age, or Apprehenſion of 


Is itſelf a new Web in another Situ- 
Mn. But if the old Spider can find 
e of its Species that will, either by 
ene or Compulſion, reſign its Nets 
er, ſhe muſt then periſh for want 
Wbſiſtence. © 85 

unte. The Prior has not yet in- 


has cured me, for ſome time, 
| of 


Chev. How do they live then, in that 


rio. They uſe. Induſtry : An old 
er, who has no longer any thing to 


Iwaints it with her Neceſſities and 


Pincers, reſigns its Place to her, and 


J Ieconciled me to this Animal; 


— 
—— MII IS AE ne rn Ca nn — 
—— ä — — — — 
a” — 5 . 
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Garden 
Spiders. 


Spider, and find it very different, | 
her Labour has appeared to me to} 


the Chevalier ſome Account of | 


herſelf in this manner: She places 
ſome other projecting Body, and th 
her two hind Feet, ſhe ſqueezes if 
Threads of two or three Ells in Leif 
Theſe Threads are wafted by the M 


and repaſſes in full Liberty. She dou 
ſhe thinks fit, by Joining che — 


DIATLOGUE NV. 
of the Averſion J had to hear it ſo mi 
as mentioned. Nay, I have proceelf 


farther ; for I have obſerved, as well 
I was able, the Work of a Gar 


very peculiar, I have a Mind to 9 
There are many People who bel 
ſhe flies, when they ſee her paſs fi 
Branch to Branch, and even from d 
Tree to another; but ſhe tranſp 
ſelf upon the End of a Branch, | 
faſtens her Thread ; after-which, i 


Dugs, and preſſes out one or 10 


which ſhe leaves floating in the! 


| 1.10 tl 
from one fide to another, and log Rn 
either on a Houſe, or a Pole; ſos © 


times on a Tree, or Stake cob 
Brook; and are there faſten'd by * 
natural Glew : She afterwards dr 
them to her, to try if they ae 
fixed or not, and then they becom 
Bridge, over which the Spider 5a 


and extends the Thread as much 


S INSECTS. 
. together; and then marches over 
hird part, or tO the middle of the 
De Thread, and adds another to it, 
Wn which ſhe precipitates herſelf, 
ſhe meets with a Stone, a Plant, 
ſome ſolid Body to reſt on, or 
ſhe leaves it to float in the Air 


Place. By this ſecond Thread ſhe 
ce begins a third, which ſhe faſtens 


fixed three Threads, ſhe makes 
m ſtronger by doubling them ; after 
lich ſhe endeavours to project a kind 


ber to accompliſh, becauſe ſhe aſ- 
ds by the Thread which joins on 
Right-hand to that which is above, 
from thence ſhe paſſes to the other 
ich deſcends on the Left. During 
this Progreſs ſhe continually Spins, 


ich falls from the Right-hand, and 
s 1t to that on the Left, in what part 
is beſt pleaſed with; and by this 
ans forms a Square, or ſome Figure 
t reſembles it. In this Square ſhe 


ole middle Point becomes a Center, 
Which ſhe draws Threads from 
h Side, like the Spokes of a Wheel, 


in, till it is fixed to ſome particu- | 
nds to the firſt, and at ſome diſ- 
the ſame Management. When ſhe 


Square within them, which is eaſy 


then ſhortens and bends the Thread 


les a Croſs, with the ſame nduſtry, 


. 


1 13 
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This is the Warp or Baſis of the 


Threads that ſuſtain the whole N 
When che Net is thus ſpread, ber if 


ter of all theſe Circles, with ber! 


that a ſufficient Quantity of them 


croſs one another, and round this 


DIALOGUE IV. 
which all terminate in the MIA 


She then ſpins a finer Thread for 


Woof, placing herſelf in the Can 
where all the Threads of the Wl 


ter ſhe draws a ſmall Circle; 4 
which ſhe begins another a little n 
diſtant, and always continues to d 
this circular Thread from one il 
to another till ſhe comes to the | 


Purpoſe ſhe places herſelf in the 


joins to a very ſlender Neck, w 
fatigue her too much in any other 

ation; whereas, in her preſent Fai 
her Belly is ſupported by her Fea i 


Breaſt, In this Station ſhe awaig 
Prey, which the is not long del 
of, for the Air is fo repleniſhed" 
Flies who are perpetually in Mol 


fall into her Toils. When a mall 
becomes her Captive, ſhe diſpatchs 
upon the Spot, becauſe it is a N 
that does not require much. Preparai 
but when her Proviſion is larger, 
happens to be a ſtrong Fly that mt 
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rigorous Reſiſtance, the Spider in- 


ves him in a Number of Threads 
wheeling round him, in which ſhe 
angles and ferters him, and keeps 
n ſuſpended by her Thread; after 
ich the bears him away to the Neſt 


the Leaves, or under a Tile, or 
ie other commodious Shelter, either 
paſs the Night in, or ſcreen herſelf 
1 the Rain. 

hev. But this Work: mut be very 
tle, Madam, and lrable to be earried 
by the leaſt Wind. 
unge. The Wind 1s not ſo inju- 
ous to it as you imagine, for the 
b is very penetrable, and the Wind 


t infeſts them moſt is the Rain ; 
oliderable, and they have always 


terials 5 a new Net when they 
Nt it. This, Sir, is what I know of 


ly made theſe Diſcoveries, after I 


pole to do you a piece of Ser- 
. As to the Spiders that harbour in 
ns, you will exeuſe me if 1 can 
Jo no Account of them: 


we her Web, and which ſhe conceals 


les thro” and ſeldom diforders it: 


4 the Tiſſue of their Web 1$ very 
and tranſparent, - the Expence is 


den Spiders; ; ind F may add, that 1 


parted from you: I purſued the 
cb thro! all the Allies and Avenues, 


5 Prior. 
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ö The Black Prior. This Animal contents be e: 


— — 
ꝗ66)Ä9—ᷓ— II NINE "I IT TI, any” _ 


»pider- with diſtributing her Threads abou i 
1 adjacent Parts of her little Cavern, 
{li forms a ſmall Avenue in the ( 
il to accommodate. herſelf with 2 

[i Paſſage. When an Inſect flies HM 
| theſe Territories, it never fails to noi" 
Wl one of thoſe Threads which ate 

=P jected all around, like ſo many Ml 
i The Spider, at this Intimation, in e 
dAa.ately quits her Ambuſcade. d. ad 
bl more malignant than any other valy'"< 
i; of theſe Creatures; if you ſeize i" 
i the Afliſtance of two little Sticks, M 
=: any other manner, ſhe bites the I 
1 ment that holds her. She is alſo n jt 


better fortified than other Spiders; 
the Waſp, for Inſtance, who. by 
Sting and repulſive Armour ot 
barraſſes the reſt, never intimidatess 
The Black Spider is not to be ge 
trated by this Sting; on the cont 
ſhe cruſhes the Bones and Scales dl 
Waſp with her Pincers  __ b 
I ſhall beſtow but a very few Wl I 
on the wandering Spider, and che 
ner, or Field Spider. | 


The wan- The Wanderers are of fever 
Spider. and various Colours, they general! 
and leap; and as they are not fl 
with Thread enough either to ent 


their Prey when they want. I, p 


* — . — 
— " a — 2 r „ * * 225 * 
— 0 RF hone EDO art . - ED Wn. 4 wet. * — = — 7 - - 
* = 3 22 * — 2 — Pac 
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er the Wings of the Fly which in- 
mode them, Nature has fixed in their 
fore Paws, which we ſhall call 


Ir Arms, two Tufts of Feathers, 


h which they ſtop the Fluttering and 
tation of their Adverſaries Wings. 
re is another Species, not ſo large as 

of a blacker Complexion, and 
e ſingular than the reſt; and who, 
he Months of September and October, 


ſeadows, or over the Straw that 
ains after the Harveſt. She like- 


be Wind, which bears them away. 


„ lengthen, and fix on every 
: The Spiders who meet with 
Thread faſten themſelves to it, 
dart as if they had Wings, to the 
of Towers and the loftieſt Build- 


unte. You preſent us with a true 


mn, When this is acquired, the 


ingle Thread. Be pleaſed now 


Mc to the Spinner, or Field 
| 


nd. their Threads along the Graſs 


abandons ſeveral of theſe Threads 


frequently fill the very Air, and 


e of great Proſperity, for the At- 
nent of which a Thread muſt firſt 
und, that may guide to. ſuch a 


Wor is exalted, but then he hangs 


. Prior.” 
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The Field Prior. Nothing is more remarkable 
spider. this Creature, than the extreme engl 
and Delicacy of its Legs. As ſuhe is defi 

ned to live amongſt the ſmalleſt Herby 

of the Field, the minuteſt Leaf wo 

ſtop her, were ſhe unprovided with thef 
extended Legs, that raiſe her above 
common Verdure, and enable her i 
purſue her Prey with due Expeditig, 
But it is not ſufhcient to have gi 
you a Deſcription of the ſeveral xu 
of Spiders, or at leaſt thoſe. that a 
moſt common; it will be an additun 
Satisfaction to you ro know how K 
range their Eggs, and preſerve th 
Species. Several People never on” 
Fruit becauſe they believe Spiders a 
other Inſects ſcatter their Eggs upon 

at random; but there is not the k 
Cauſe for this Apprehenfion. Ther 
more Preparation and Care beliv 

on theſe Eggs than is generally imagi 

and fo far from abandoning them 
Chance, the Spiders ſpin, for their. 
ception, a Web five times ſtronger i 
that wherein they catch Flies. 

a Web they work upon with 18 
ſure, and to which they appropri 

\, the beſt Materials the Profeſſon WF” 
furniſh. With this Web they mak 
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'The Eggs 
of Spiders. 


— 
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o 
hs 
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bag, wherein they depoſite their Eggs, 
nd it is incredible to think what Care 
nd Labour they employ for the Pre- 
-rvation of that Bag. . . 
= Chev. Such a Bag as this makes me 
ogh heartily ; but can't you ablige me 
vith the Sight of 1t ? 5 
Prior. Tis good not to be too cre- 
lulous : But, if her Ladyſhip pleaſes, 
e will walk a Moment by the Box- 
W'rees that border this Terrace: I have, 
fore hand, been ſearching upon your 
lccount, and have found what you 
efire to ſee. Obſerve in that Box» 
tee, one of theſe Spiders who never 
in a regular Web, like others. Un- 
er her ſhe carries a large white Ball, 
© you would judge to be part of 
er Body. e 
Chev. And is it not her Belly? 
Prior. Nothing leſs. Take a Twig 
d ſhake the Spider a little, to make 
er drop the Ball. 1 : 
Chev, Tis fallen down, and the Spi- 


| 


* 


ir runs after it. * 
Prior. This is the Bag you was de- 
0us to ſee: Don't think che Dam will 
rlake it: Pray obſerve her Beha- 
our, | 


* 1 {ce her roll herſelf over the 


2 1 Prior. 
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15 Prior. She does more, for ſhe forcy 
out of her Dugs a clammy Liquor 
with which ſhe faſtens herſelf a-neyfi 
to it. 1 e 

Chev. "Tis very true, and fee hoy 
ſhe carries it away with her. 
Prior. She will not ſtop here: He 


— 


Tenderneſs for her Young will diſco < 
itſelf by many other Solicitudes. Judi | 
of them by this other Spider, who à { 
the ſame Species, and whoſe Young alli { 
hatched. 8 h 
Chev. Where are they: I only ſee ec 
Dam. = be rope i 1 
Prior. Obſerve what ſhe has on Ha 
|, SR e b 
Chev, All that I can diſcover, is ſonal L 
thing prominent. 2 = Þ 

Prior. Move gently ſome of f 
Threads you ſee ſcattered here r 
there in that Opening, and oben fo 

what will come out at the Top of 
Creature. 5 1 fo 
_ Chev. Bleſs me, what a pleaſant S ne 
is here! To my thinking I ſee abo de 
thouſand little Spiders ſkipping do w 

from their Mother, and running al 
all the Threads: Does ſhe carry Pa 
whole Family on her Back? What 7 
4 


become of them now? 
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Prior. Stand ſtill a little: When the 
Danger is once over you'll ſee all the 
Family come together again. 

Chev. And there they are indeed, 
all aſſembled in a little Ball upon their 
Mother s Shoulder. 8 

Prior. Here is a Spider of another 
Species, who lays up her Eggs in a 
| Purſe made like a leathern Cap, which 
ſhe ſometimes fixes on a Wall, and 
ſometimes on a Leaf, as ſhe has done 


cious Depoſite ; but continues whole 
| Days and Nights near it : She hatches 
and warms her Eggs by conſtantly 
brooding over them. Pluck off the 
Leaf, and ſee what will become of the 
Dam. 15 Sa 
Chev. She ſuffers herſelf to be car- 


fond of ſuch a Neighbour. 
Prior. You may kill her ſooner than 


never quits her Hold till the little Spi- 
ders are hatched. But tell me, Sir, 
what you ſee in that other Opening. 
Chev. I perceive two little Bags or 
Packets of a reddiſh Colour, ſuſpended 
by a couple of Threads; and before 
theſe Bags I ſee a Pendant of dry Leaves. 
For what Uſe are theſe things intended? 


force her to abandon her Brood: She 
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here: She never loſes Sight of this pre- | 


ried away with the Leaf; I am not very 


— — 
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about in the Entrance? 


DIALO GU E IV. 
Is not this Work accidentally formed hy 


the Wind? , 
Prior. Tis a Spider of another Kl 
who has there hung up thoſe two Bag, 
wherein ſhe has treaſured her Eggs. 
Chev. But what may be the Uſe af 
this Bunch ef dry Leaves, that {wing 


% 


Prior. Tis to deceive Paſſengers, and 


eſpecially Waſps and Birds, who are uy 
on the Watch for the Bag of Egg. 
This little Whiſp of dry and redih 


Leaves is no proper Morſel for the 
Birds; and then, by its perpetual Agiu- 
tion, it hinders them from diſcovering 


the Packets that are hid behind. _ 


Chev. Proſperity to the Induſtrious! 
Prior. Wewill not look for any com 
mon Spider to give you an du ind 
her particular Qualities ; it is ſufficient 
to acquaint you, after what you have 


ſeen, that in general all Spiders wr 


their Eggs in a Web whoſe Strength | 
aſtoniſhing, TNF commonly faſten thi 
Packet to a Wall. When any Dang 


appears, their firſt Care is to pull dow! 

this Packet, and with it to fave then 
ſelves where they can. Thus, my de 
Chevalier, you have my Obſervations 0 
Spiders, and the ſeveral Species you haf 
ſeen are all that I have any Knowle 


3 | Count 


of. 


„ „„ o dc 1 . 


— 
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Counteſs, We muſt have a word or 
two on the Tarantula, the Species is too 
extraordinary for us to forget it: This 
| Animal very much teſembles Houſe- Spi- 
ders, but the Bite of it, eſpecially in 
hot Countries, produces very fatal and 
aſtoniſhing Effects. The Poiſon is not 
immediately perceptible, becauſe its 
Quantity is too inconſiderable ; but chen 
it ferments, and occaſions very fright- 
ful Diſorders five or fix Monchs after- 
wards. The Perſon chat has been bit- 
ten, does nothing but laugh and dance, 
is all Agitation, and aſſumes a Gaiety 
full of Extravagance, or elſe is ſeigod 
with a black and diſmal Melancholy. 
Ac the Retura of that Period of the 
dummer Seaſon when che Bite was gi 
ven, the Madneſs is renewed, and che 
diſtemper d Party conſtantly talks over 
the ſame Inconſi ſtencies, fanſys himſelf 
King, a Shepherd, or indeed any thing 
jou pleaſe, and has no regular Train of 
Reaſoning, Theſe unhappy Symptoms 
ae ſometimes repeated many Years ſuc- 
&/bvely, and at laſt end in Death. 
Thoſe who have been in Italy +, about 
Naples, tell us, that this odd Malady 
8 cured by a Remedy altogether as odd; 
for, according to them, nothing buc 
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Muſick, and eſpecially an agreeable ang 
ſprightly Inſtrument like a Violin, can 


give Relief; for which Reaſon they are 


never without ſuch in this Country, 
The Muſician endeavours to find out; 


Tone that ſeems to bear ſome. Propor- 


tion to the Temperament and Diſpe- 


fition of the Patient: He repeats hi 


Attempt, and if he touches a Note that 


makes an Impreſſion on the diſtemperd 
Perſon, the Cure is infallible: The Px 


tient immediately begins to dance, and 


always riſes and falls according to the 


Modulation of the Air. In this man- 
ner he continues till he has heated him- 
ſelf into a Sweat, which drains off the 


Venom that torments him, and at laſt 


gives him effectual Relief. I had this 


Account from a Friend of ours who 
has been Conſul for the French Nation 


at Naples, where, he aſſured me, be 


had ſeen Inſtances of People who were 
bitten, and cured in this manner. 
| Chev. I find Learning ſhines thro all 
this Family, and every thing I hear in 
this Place is agreeable, and extract 
dinary. eee -- 
Counteſs. You will certainly be fur- 


' prized, and tell me I am very learn 


ed, when I ſhall diſcourſe with yu 
about my little Chickens, and all the 
Wonders of my Poultry, for that 4 

i 


T0 


ect will come in its nn. 
Bot I ſee the Count alighting from his 
Horſe, and he has brought home a- 
bundance of Company. Let us 180 and 


feceive hin.. 


Chev. I fly to embrace bim. 


Diarocvus V. 
i COS TH FOIL + 15 


14 *T 


DIALOGUER V. 


The Cheualier du BRRKUII 


Prior. S IR, the: Company that 
. „ aug ne 
base fome Afﬀairs i 
HY difpatch before the 
een go, and neither tl 
Count nor his Lady will be able 
wait on you To-day. As for my Patt 
I ſhall make you but indifferent Amend 
for this Loſs; but I have a Piece 0 
News to tell you, that perhaps may 1 
muſe you. 1 
. Chey. What may that be, Sir ? 
Prior. Something has been juſt no 
diſcovered under Ground that defer 
yo 


Of INSECTS. 
your Curiafity the moſt of any thing in 
Z 

Chev. Ki to be Ren? 
Prior. It is, and this very Day too. 
— — The Affair, in ſhort, is this. The 
unt defired me to entertain you this 


den to Flies of every Species. I em- 
bloyed myſelf, Yeſterday, in preparing 
a full Account for you of all that can 
e ſaid on this Subject, and was digeſt- 
ng my Remarks in alittle Order, when 
; Perſon came to acquaint me, that 
Some Huſbandmen who were at work 
n our Neighbourhood, had found a 
uriofiry that had filled Numbers who 
ame to ſee it with Admiration. Upon 


Li 


hoſes, and went, like other People, to 
ake a View of it, and really the thing 


itire City buried in the Earth, and 
ch a City as was capable of Tod ing 
etween eleven and twelve thouſand In- 
ubitants. The Structure of this Cit) 
as perfectly ingenious, tho very Wt 
nent from ours: The Wall is not a 
uple Incloſure ſurrounding the Place, 


Id encompaſſes it on every part. After 
ty had carefully furveyed it, they 
uld only diſcover two Gates; and 

«> 


\fternoon with the Changes that hap- 


his I immediately left your Metamor- 


kelerved it; for they had found an 


ta great Vault, that intirely covers 
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as the Darkneſs. was very great,-under 
this Dome, they had demoliſhed. part 
of it to have a clear Proſpect into the 
different Quarters of the City, Bu Ml. 
here another Scene of Aſtoniſhment WM 


opened: The Streets are not. ranged 


like ours, in Side Lines, but piled ove 


qual Dimenſions, and thick ſet again 
one another in the Subſtance of the 


Pillars that ſupport another Vault vi 


each other in different Stories, which 
are ſeparated by ſeveral Ranks of Co 
lumns ; ſo that they are rather Porticy 
than Streets; the uppermoſt of which 
riſes on the ſecond, the ſecond on the 


third, and ſo in Succeſſion, reckoning” 


downwards. All the Houſes. are of «Mil, 


Vaults. Thoſe which compoſe one ai. © 
the fame Order, are all on a Level i 
each Story, and covered with a Terrad 
or common Roof quite flat made wi 


a very binding Gum, and as ſmooth ith 


an Apartment paved with Mar 
Here the Inhabitants walk between ti 1 


its Range of Houſes. There are ele 
of theſe Porticos or Vaults, all of 
ſame Structure, and raiſed with 
niceſt Symmetry and Correctneß 
Deſign: Tis the Obſcurity alone H 
disfigures the Work; I did not ſo mul the 
as ſee the Remains of any Lanthorn, i - 
Þ Om P05; he 
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ocher Contrivance, to illuminate the 
City. . | 

Chev. A very ſtrange Place to live 
in, ſurely. 5 * 
| Prior. You believe, Sir, that I am 
eſeribing to you ſome City that was 
Wilt before the Flood, and afterwards 
W-:mained buried under Ground. = 
Chev. I don't know what to think. 
Prior. Indeed 'tis a very ſurprizing 
\fair; for this City was built by a 
Warm of  —_ ; 
"= Cv. How ! Is it no more than 
bat? 1 
Prior. No more than that ? ——— 
this City had even been built by 
en, there would have been no Occa- 
0n to exclaim againſt it ; but it is alto- 
ther aſtoniſhing, that a grand Dome, 
th Porticos and Columns; in a word, 
lt an intire City ſhould be founded 
T Waſps, C2. 
Chev, Let us ſee this Neſt of Waſps 
en: We ſhall be diverted with it. 
Prior. Tt is in that Arbour, and I 
ined it would be more entertaining 
jou than a ſerious Diſſertation on In- 
I have preſerved it almoſt intire, 
there is only a little Hole made in 
of the Sides, to give one a View of 
fat is within, Step in, and look at 
it 5 
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have repreſented it. Here are the Pl. 


But how could you get this Neſt, ani 


Waſps Neſt in the Neighbourhood . 


| Sulphur. When they had begun t 


immediately determined to preſerve il 


lous unmixed with Falſhood ; that Ms 


| DIALOGUE m1 
it: You will find the whole City place 
ON 4 Bench. ; | oe 4 
Chev. Oh! Sir, what a delighth 
Work is here! I ſee every thing as yo 


lars, the Stories, Houſes, and Cupch 


where was it found? 

Prior. I perceived the Number of ny 
Bees and my Quantity of Honey ſenh 
bly diminiſhed, and ſuſpected that fone 


the Source of this Miſchief ; and ac 
cordingly I ordered it to be deftroyel; 
if it could be found. It was diſcovere 
at laſt, and Yeſterday, in the Evening 
they ſtormed it with Sword, Fire, au 


open the Ground at the Waſps Hol 
in order to force them out, and bu 
them in their Paſſage, I was told thy 
had found a large Pannier, made almo 
like a Gourd. I knew what it was, an 


that you might have a Sight of 1 
This is the City then, that I have bel 
deſcribing : But no more of the Term 
City, Colonnades and Architecture. L 
us talk of things ſimply as they att 
there is ſtill enough of the Marvell 
to charm you, I ſpeak of the Marie 


vellol 
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vellous which good Senſe demands, and 
which is individually the very thing you 
love. 3 
Chev. What is the Original of Waſps, 
and how do they raiſe their Building? 
Prior. The Waſps who inhabited this 
Pannier are of three ſorts “: Firſt, the 
Females who are large, and at firſt very 


the Males, who are almoſt as big, but 
more numerous ; thirdly, the Mules (if 
| may ſo expreſs myſelf) that is to ſay, 


Males nor Females : Theſe are much 


the Commonalty of the Nation. There 
are three ſorts of Labours that employ 


— = 


ſecondly, the providing of Food; and, 
thirdly, the laying of Eggs, and Nou- 


nſhment of their Young. 


firſt chuſe, about Midſummer, a ſub- 
krranean Cavity begun by Field Mice, 
or Moles, or elſe they dig one them- 
ſelyes, and always in a riſing Ground, 
at the Water may flow down below 


ncommodious to them. When they 


| Memoirs de I Acad. des Scienc. M. de Reaumur. 
719, | | 


inconſiderable in Number; ſecondly, 


Waſps who are conſigned to the moſt 
laborious Employments, and are neither 


ſmaller, but vaſtly numerous, and are 


Waſps: Firſt, the building of the Neſt; 


heir Place of Refidence, and not be 


23 have 
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As to the Structure of the Hive, they The Hive. 
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Their 


Tools. 


few Days they build under Ground a 


Fields, ſeeking Materials for the Fd. 
fice. In Proportion to their caſting out 


and prevent its falling in by cement 


ing it with Glew ; they then affix © 
it the Foundation of their Building 


and throw out the Earth? I can hard 
ly comprehend that Flies ſhould be a 


their Mouth a Trunk extends, ne 


Distr. 
have choſen a Situation, they begin u 
work with amazing Induſtry ; thy 
ſcoop out the Earth, and even carry 1 


to ſome diſtance. Their Activity mu 
be very great, ſince in the Space of: 


Habitation above a Foot high, and x 


much in Length as well as Breadt 
Whilſt ſome are digging, others are inthe 


the Earth they ſtrengthen the Rod 


which they continue to finiſh down 
wards, as if they would make a hel, 
and cloſe it at the Bottom. 

Chev. How are they able to remoꝶ 


pable to fink themſelves a Dwelling ſ 
deep. L 5 
Prior. They are provided with el 
cellent Tools for that Purpoſe: Out d 


which are two little Saws that play! 
gainſt each other to the Right and Lei 
Beſides theſe they have two large Hol 
and fix Feet. I don't know whetlt 
they employ their Trunk or not, up 


this Occafion ; but they cut the Ea" 
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Of INSECTS. 
into little Particles with their Saws, and 
carry it away with their Feet. 


i compoſed. 
Glew : The Mule Waſps are diſpatched 


Windows, the Lattices of Arbours, 
and the Extremities of the Roofs of 
Houſes; they ſaw and carry off a Mul- 


pour in a few Drops of a glutinous Li- 
uor ; by the Aid of which they knead 
e whole into a Paſte, and then round 
tinto a Ball. At their Return home the 


g which they would either lengthen, or 
ke thicker : They ſpread it out with 
vir Trunk and Paws, going backward 
| the Way. When the Bowl is re- 
need to a level Surface, the Waſp re- 
ms to his firſt Stand where he began 
ſpread the Paſte. He then preſſes and 
reads it a-new, and always with a 


* mes at the oppoſite Side; and when 
7c has repeated this Operation two or 
times, this pliable Compoſition of 
Wd and Glew becomes a ſmall Leaf, 
K 3 of 
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Chev, I have a particular Curioſity to 
know of what. Materials this Building 


2 They ape only Wood, and rials of the 


to cut Wood out of the Frames of 


The man- 


tude of little Shivers; and when they Building 
ave hacked them very ſmall, they a- 
maſs little Heaps with their Paws, and 


ace the Ball upon that Part of the Build- 
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thin, that the fineſt of our Paper is not 
at all comparable to it. The Mule Waf 


The Co- 


lumns. 


Labourers place new ones on the former 


A | TER 


pact and tenacious, or whether they 0 


tains the Pile ſhould have the moſt d 
"07. =, 
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DIALOGUE V. 
of a Grey Colour; but ſo exceeding 


having completed this firſt Bowl, re. 
turns to the Fields for more, which he 
ſtill works into Leaves, and lays then 
one over another. Others of his felloy 


and all theſe Leaves thus joined and ce. 
mented with the ſame Glew, form the 
grand Cupola that bends over and co. 
vers the whole Habitation. The Cell 
and Columns are made with the fame 


Chev. If I can judge by my Touch 
the Columns are extremely hard, an 
much more ſo than the Dome. 

Prior. Your Obſervation is juſt ; an 
it is very certain they are particular 
careful to harden the Columns. I doi 
know whether the Matter is more cot 


ment it with a larger Quantity of Glen 
but it is very natural, that what fi 


Chev. Can you acquaint me, Sit, w. 
theſe little Pillars have larger Dime 
fions in the two Extremes, where tl 
touch the upper and lower Stories! 

Prior. The Materials are ſpared 
a prudent Frugality in the Shaft of | 


Pl 


0 INSECTS. 
Pillar, but it could neither ſupport it- 
ſelf on its Baſis, nor ſuſtain its Archi- 
trave, without being well fixed and 
glewed at the Points of Contact. Tis 
for this Reaſon the two Extremities 
were ſwelled, that they might cover a 
larger Surface, as it is certain that a 
greater Circumference of Glew has a 
more ſerviceable Effect at the Bottom 
and Top, Ihad almoſt faid the Baſe and 
A „„ 
Chev. There is a great deal of Judg- 
ment in all this: But what is the Mean- 
ing of theſe two Openings ? En” 
Prior. One is a Paſſage into the Edi- The 
fee, and the other leads out of it: thro' Poor. 
the firſt of theſe ſuch Waſps enter who 
are charged with Burdens ; thoſe that 
ae going to the Fields, paſs out at the 
ther. By this means they have no In- 
krruption in their Motions. On 
Chev. I ſee they have a free Paſſage The Sto. 
oder theſe different Stories, and may ” 
ater into which Houſe they pleaſe. 
Al the Doors of theſe Houſes are open 
low, except ſome that, I obſerve, are 
oled up with a ſort of Parchment: 
ut here are ſeveral others too, that I 
ad ſhut in the fame manner. 
Prior. I will acquaint you with the 
ſon of this in a few Words; but 
t] deſire you would count the Stories 
* „ that 
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The Cells. 


to proceed. Our Architects are not 
miſtaken in their Proportions, and the 


a Mule-Waſp's Lodge, any Egg, im- 


between ſeven and eight-twelfths of an 
Inch in length, and about three-twelfils 


but at preſent obſerve the Regularity! 
K , 


DiaLOGUE V. 


that you ſee raiſed one above another, 
like ſo many Cakes. Youu 1 

Chev. I find eleven of them; but this 
at the Top is very ſmall, and ſo is that 
at the Bottom; and they grow larger 


> * 


towards the Middle of the Pannier, 
Prior. The moſt remarkable Circum- 
ſtance is, that one ſhould ſee whole 
Cakes compoſed of ſpacious Apart- 
ments, and others parcelled out into 
ſuch as are very ſcanty. The large Cell 
are appropriated to receive the Eg 
that are to produce Males and Females; 
the narrow Lodges are to contain the 
Eggs out of which the Mule-Waſps 
who are by much the ſmalleſt, arc 


Mothers of Families never depoſite in 


pregnated with a Male or Female 
The . of the Mule-Waſps, are 


of an Inch, or more, in breadth ; tif 
Columns may be ſix-twelfths of an Inc 
1 
Chev. I diſcover thirty-nine or for! 
Columns, between one Story and an 
other, | o 5 
Prior. You will ſometimes find more 


Of INSECTS. 
the Cells; they are all Hexagonal, 
which, in every Reſpect, is the moſt 
commodious Figure for a Range of 


were they round, they would only touch 
one another in a ſingle Point, and the 
void Interval would have been quite 


they might certainly have been very 
well connected together; but then the 
Angles within would have been loſt, 
becauſe the Animal for whoſe Habita- 
tion it is intended, is round. Hexagons 
approach the neareſt to a circular Fi- 
pure, and have all their Sides exactly 
xdhering to each other, ſo that there 
no uſeleſs or unneceflary Vacancy 
he Whctween them; and every Lodge, weak 
in Ws it is, becomes fixed and ſolid by its 
m- Union with others, 

ale, 
are 
Ke 
Ichs 
if * 
Incl 


o 
5 
le 


ace would not ſtrike me ſo much as 


tents: but let us now proceed to the 


ls little Nation. 
Prior. 1 forgive them all the Injuries 


fort) 
1 all 


Mey they have robbed me of, for the 


moe 


uh ling their manner of ſubſiſting. 


Cells, where there are no Vacuities ; 


loft; had they been triangular or ſquare, 


Chev. Believe me, Sir, the fineſt Pa- 
e Regularity of theſe little Apart- 
dad of Waſps, for I ſee you are per- 
Ky acquainted with all that paſſes in 
er received from them, and the 


te of the Pleaſure I have had in 
They 
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the beſt Garden Vines, and have a 


pidity, and venture into the very Ha 


Invaſions. When there is no Hong 
to be got they fall upon the beſt Friis 


latable to them; 'tis the ſame vit 


Seaſon; but for all this they are 11 


take up with Fowl, Bacon, or e 


immediately look to the material Pol 
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They love to lodge themſelves in 
Neighbourhood of Bees, Vineyards, ay 


a 
ticular Fondneſs for a Kitchin; Ly 
they meet with Proviſions ready yr, 
pared. The Mule-Waſps, and ea 
the Males, range the Fields for Prey 
they expatiate every where with Inte 


of Bees, who are ſometimes much en 
barraſs'd to defend themſelves from thei 


and are never miſtaken in their Choice 
The Apricot, for Inſtance, is very pa 


the Bon Chretien, and other delicat 
Pears; the ruddieſt Peaches and then 
peſt Grapes, eſpecially the Muſcadie 
are cheir uſual Food, according tot 


over dainty, for at other times they cal 
ſubmit to any Diet. Nothing comes iſ 
miſs to them in a Kitchen; they li 


Butcher's Meat, and are not ſo nice 
to deſpiſe any thing. If they light. 
a Butcher's Shop in their Way, thi 


and have no Thoughts of proceed 
farther : Here they fall to work, 4 
carry off Bits of Fleſh half as a. 

TY She 
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W.:cmſclves, to their Neſt, where the 
Wcmales diſtribute the Proviſion among 
Their little Offspring. The Butchers, 
ho have Diſcretion enough to under- 
ſtand their own Intereſt, accommodate 
Whe Matter with them, and very regu- 
arly preſent them with a Piece of 
Neat's or Calt's Liver. This they 
aſten upon preferably to any other 
ood that has Fibres, which are too 
ong and difficult for them to cut thro”. 
gut it is not only to divert them from 
ther Meat, that the Butchers com- 
ound the Matter with them at this Ex- 
ence ; they derive a great Advantage 
rom this Proceeding, and are not at all 
Ifatisfied with the Viſits they receive 
om the Waſps ; for whilſt theſe Crea- 
res are regaling themſelves with the 
wer, there is no reaſon to fear that 


be Place, and make Depredations on 
e Meat, becauſe the Waſps keep Cen- 
and chace them without giving any 
arrter; and the Fly would be very 
ring that ſhould then preſume to 
xe its Appearance: The worſt that 


re and there mangle ſome other Pro- 
lons at their own Diſcretion, but the 


che! cauſe this Animal defiles nothing, the 


Femalo 


y Fly, or other Inſect, will approach 


n happen is, that the Waſps may 


VIP 


onvenience is not very conſiderable, 
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very Bees ; they ſeize, they cruſh, they 


able Behaviour. But, without exculing 
them, I may venture to ſay, that il 
theſe Particulars they reſemble greit 


neſs make you prejudiced in their Ft 


plunder and devour other Flies. Ts 
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Female always confining herſelf to the 
Hive with her Eggs; whereas the Fly 
is very ſedulous to lay her Eggs in ſome 
Piece of Meat or other, which is ven 
prejudicial to the Butchers. 
Chev. I am extremely pleaſed with 
Waſps, and perceive they are very i. 
genious Creatures.) 


Prior. I find their Induſtry and Nen 


vour, but I muſt tell you the whole 
Truth: They deſtroy all the Merit df 
theſe Qualities, by others that are ven 
pernicious. They are exceedingly rap 
cious and cruel, and, if I may ule the 
Expreſſion, are mere Pirates and Cann 
bals to the Nation of Bees ; not ſatisfied 
with ſtealing Honey, they -murder the 


kill, nay they even devour their Ene. 
mies: This is far from being an amb 


Numbers of our own Species, andevel 
our Europeans themſelves. The Waſſt 


the very ſame with us: How mal 
Men are Waſps, in the higheſt degre 
with reſpect to their fellow Creatures 
The Difference is, that Waſps are Vc 


racious by a natural Inſtinct that 925 
e chemi 
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them ; whereas Man is a Malefactor by 
Choice, and in oppoſition to the Dictates 
of Reaſon that enlighten him. We may 
hdd, that the Neceſſity Waſps are un- 

Jer of conſtantly providing for a nu- 
erous Family, in ſome meaſure, ex- 
uſes their Avidity. But to proceed: 
The Diſtribution of the Food is made 
vith a great deal of Exactneſs; the 

others are charged with this Care, 
nd are ſometimes aſſiſted by the Mule- 
aſps. 5 
T he firſt thing diſcoverable at the 
ottom of each Cell, is a little Egg 
ten d with a viſcous Subſtance, to 
eſerve it from falling. Into this Cell 
e may ſee the Dam frequently enter, 
ho apparently communicates a genial 
armth to the Egg, in order to faci- 
tate the Birth. From this Egg pro- 
eds a little Worm, which the Parent 
etully nouriſhes, and which by de- 
es increaſes in Bulk, and thrives ve- 
ſucceſsfully, filling the whole Apart- 
ent with the Roundneſs of its Form. 
de Mother, after ſhe has received and 
ded the Proviſion brought to her 
the Mules, goes from Chamber to 
amber, diſtributing Portions of it 
Uh her Mouth to each Worm in its 
tu, and all this with the greateſt 
wlity, except only that her Supplies 

are 
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them, I may venture to ſay, that i 
theſe Particulars they reſemble grat 


the very ſame with us: How man 


The Difference is, that Waſps are VC 
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Female always confining herſelf to thy 
Hive with her Eggs; whereas the Fl, | 
is very ſedulous to lay her Eggs in ſome 
Piece of Meat or other, which is ven 
prejudicial to the Butchers. | 
Chev. I am extremely pleaſed with 
Waſps, and perceive they are very in 
genious Creatures.) . 
Prior. J find their Induſtry and Nea. 
neſs make you prejudiced in their Fr. 
vour, but I muſt tell you the whole 
Truth: They deſtroy all the Merit df 
theſe Qualities, by others that are ver 
pernicious. They are exceedingly rap: 
cious and cruel, and, if I may uſe the 
Expreſſion, are mere Pirates and Cann: 
bals to the Nation of Bees; not ſatisfel 
with ſtealing Honey, they -murder the 
very Bees; they ſeize, they cruſh, they 
kill, nay they even devour their Ene- 
mies: This is far from being an ami 
able Behaviour. But, without excuſin 


Numbers of our own Species, andevel 
our Europeans themſelves. The Walpi 
plunder and deyour other Flies. II 


Men are Waſps, in the higheſt degr& 
with reſpect to their fellow Creatures 


* 
L 


racious by a natural Inſtinct that ings 4 
| 5 them 
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them; whereas Man is a Malefactor by 
choice, and in oppoſition to the Dictates 
of Reaſon that enlighten him. We may 
ad, that the Neceſſity Waſps are un- 
ger of conſtantly providing for a nu- 
erous Family, in ſome meaſure, ex- 
Fuſes their Avidity. But to proceed: 
The Diſtribution of the Food is made 
vich a great deal of Exactneſs; the 
others are charged with this Care, 


alps. 


ottom of each Cell, is a little Egg 
ſten'd with a viſcous Subſtance, to 
eſerve it from falling. Into this Cell 
e may ſee the Dam frequently enter, 
ho apparently communicates a genial 
armth to the Egg, in order to faci- 
ate the Birth. From this Egg pro- 
eds a little Worm, which the Parent 
refully nouriſhes, and which by de- 
ces increaſes in Bulk, and thrives ve- 


ent with the Roundneſs of its Form. 
e Mother, after ſhe has received and 


the Mules, goes from Chamber to 
amber, diſtributing Portions of it 
h her Mouth to each Worm in its 


are 


nd are ſometimes aſſiſted by the Mule- 


lucceſsfully, filling the whole Apart- 


ded the Proviſion brought to her 


rn, and all this with the greateſt 
Pality, except only that her Supplies 


The firſt thing diſcoverable at the 
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The 
Nymphs. 


repeated Motions, form with the W 


her Spoils fall to the Bottom of 
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are more frequently imparted to th 
large Worms, who are to produce th 
Males and Females. Turn up the Hin 
Sir, and look into the Entrance of the 
Cells. What do you diſcover ther? 
Chev. J ſee the large Worms ju 
mention. Here is one that opens i; 
Mouth, and takes my Finger for i 
Dam. 25 
Prior. He has been neglected ene 
ſince Yeſterday, and without doubt h 
a pretty good Appetit. 
Chev. But a great many of the Cel 
are ſtopped up. 
Prior. The Affair is this: All the 
Worms, after a certain Period, ceaſe 
be burdenſom to their Mothers. Thy 
leave off eating, and will receive no mo 
Suſtenance. "Tis then they begin 
employ their Mouths in Spinning à . 
ry fine Silk, one End of which tit 
glew to the Opening into their Apat 
ment, and then winding their He 
from fide to fide, they faſten it to dl 
ferent Places; and by Vertue of the 


that continually lengthens, a kind 
light Stuff, that ſerves to cloſe up! 
Paſſage. In this Retirement they dit 
themſelves of their Skin, the Worm 


Cell, and nothing now remains 5 
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White Nymph, who gradually diſen- 
gages her Feet and Wings, and inſen- 
bly acquires the Form and Complexion 
of a perfect Waſp. Break ſome of 
theſe Partitions, and you will ſee her 
as it were, ſwaddled up, and only ex- 
hibiting to View an imperfect Sketch 
ff the delicate Limbs of the ſucceeding 
Animal, who gently fortifies himſelf in 
the little Manſion that protects him from 
u anger, till his Feet are all unfolded 
ind then he breaks thro' the Partition 
lat ſhut him up. IT am now going to 
hew you this: Here, Sir, is a Worm 
be banged into a Nymph — 8 OP 
e Cbev. What an agreeable Figure it 
Th akes with its extended Chin bending 
mock, and its Paws join'd together? 
Prior. Some Inſects continue whole 
ears in this State of Nymphs, but the 
alp is not confined to it above twelve 
fifteen Days at moſt ; after which, 
ding himſelf equipped with all his 
urniture, he demoliſhes the Door of 
$ Cell. You may then ſee him ex- 
nd, firſt one Horn, and then another; 
theſe a Paw ſucceeds, the Head grows 
ible next, and the Aperture widens 
th the Efforts of the Inſects Body, till 
aſt he comes out a complete Waſp ; 
de firſt Employment is to wipe 
the Humidity of his little Wings 
with 
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with his hind Feet, that bruſh they 


for ſome time ; after which he ſpring 


immediately into the Air, and flies y 

1 the Fields to pillage with the reſt of hy 
=_ Species, whoſe Addreſs and Maligniy 
wh he begins to imitate from that Day, 
1138 _ Chev. How! without any Apprey 
| | riceſhip ? 
0 Prior. Moſt certainly. As fi 
5 the Mule-Waſp, it falls to plunderin 
5 the Moment it leaves its Retreat. Th 
1 . Male, when he quits his, paſſes aw 
1 ſome time in ſporting, and then px 
1 2 to make his court to the Queen of thuf 
„ Quarter. But as ſoon as ever the I 
| | male makes her Appearance, ſhe is 
T4 fied with the Management of her 1 
=_ mily. Wo = |, 
[1418 Cbev. I find the Mother has a vel 
| it agreeable time of it in this Count" 
| il but I can't help pitying the poor Muk 
Fit 5 who are charged with the Weight a 

1 Fatigue of all the Work. 


Id 


Prior. It's true, the Mothers are f 


treated; they have the beſt of the! 
viſions, and are ſerved with the great 
Aſſiduity and Reſpect. Nothing © 
equal the Politeneſs of their Conſof 
and indeed of the whole Tribe. 
then the Number of theſe Mother: 
very inconſiderable, and they Þa 
prodigious Family to manage. . 


\ 
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ou conſider the Quantity of Eggs they 
re to lay, the Multitude of Young 
hey muſt nouriſh, the Neceſſity they 
re under of perpetually going from 
ell ro Cell, and from one Story to 
nother, to viſit and give Satisfaction to 
ach Individual; to be eternally repeat- 
ng the ſame Labour, and what is worſe, 

o be conſtantly confined at Home, I 
yy, when you conſider all this, you 
il! agree that a Mother-Waſp is in a 
ery indifferent Situation. As for the 
ules you are ſo compaſſionate to, their 
ondition is much more eligible; they 
ing the Air in queſt of Food, they 
lage, they eat, they ſleep without the 
aſt Anxiety, and are certainly the hap- 
eſt of all the Clan. 5 
Chev. Do the Waſps, Sir, make any 
toviſion for the Winter? 
Prior. They don't ſo much as rale 
bought for the Morrow. 5 
(hev. How are they able then to paſs 
Wat long and uncomfortable Seaſon ? 
Prior. At the Approach of Winter, 
ry thing changes in this Republick: 
hen the firſt Colds begin to be felt, 
Females and their Conſorts, who 
then were ſo tenderly affected to- 
ads their Young, deſtroy the whole Their Se: 
Ppring ; Eggs, Worms, Nymphs, Verity. 
mplete Waſps, all are involved in 
L 1 
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the Fe- 
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the common Deſolation ; they caſt eu 
ry thing out of the Hive, and leave th 
very Cells in Ruins. 
Chev. What can occaſion this (dog 
and inſpire them with ſo much Fury} 
Prior. Tis becauſe they are ſenſil 


they have no more time allotted then 


to bring their Embrios to Perfecta 
and therefore reſolve to a then 
ſelves no longer with an unavailing Cu 
When the Sun ſhines they ſometing 
take the Air, but Joy and Alacrity ceals 
among them; they all languiſh eg 
perſe; they ſhrink from the Cold, 

endeavour to ſhroud themſelves as com 


modioufly as they can. Thoſe iht 


continue in the Hive paſs the Win 


there without either having, or ſeeking 
any Suſtenance. They are either bs 
numbed or kill'd by the Froſt, 
ſometimes, out of 4 5 or nine ti 
ſand Waſps, or a much greater Numa 
that inhabited the Hive, only two d 
three Dams ſurvive. 


Chev. How can the ka then b 
preſerved? 


Prior. The Mothers are the mo 


cundity of y vigorous, and their Bodies the beſt 


Female 
V > PS. 


dapted to reſiſt the Cold. Could 90 
believe that one Female Waſp ſhould! 
ſufficient to produce a whole Swarm d 


enſuing Vear? She builds two or * 
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ells that form a kind of little Cluſter, 
lew'd by the Stalk to the Sides of the 
Pavity ſhe has either dug or found. 
here ſhe lays and hatches a couple of 
ule Eggs, and ſeeks for Food to ſup- 

Wor: the Young. The whole Care lies 
pon her, as you obſerve. The two 
Norms ſatiate themſelves with eating; 
ter which they ſpin, for ſome Days, 
nd then cloſe up the Entrance into 
eir Cells. You ſee there are two 
oung Waſps already in Being. The 

Wrent is diſcharged from the Care of 
er Maintenance. She forms two o- 
er Cells, and whilſt each of the new 
vos ſhe has laid are hatching, and the 
dung coming afterwards to Maturity, 
e firſt Mule-Waſps break out of their 
ominement, and begin to work with 
e Mother Inſe& ; and now there are 
Iree in Company. Fifteen Days after 
hich the ſecond Brood adds to the 
Jumber ; they increaſe, and begin to 
oy all the Advantages of Society. They 
commodate themſelves with a latge and 
mmodious Apartment. The little Cluſ- 
of Cells is daily augmenting ; and 
en the Mother lays firſt a Male, and 
en a Female Egg. You would ima- 

e ſhe did all this by Injunction; ſince 
t adjuſts the Dimenſions of the Lodge 
| the Size of the Male or Female 

L 2 that 
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that is to be born. The Male becom 
a Husband, and the Female a Moher 
If there are two Mathers in the Mon 
of May, there will be fifty withinthry 
Weeks afterwards, and theſe fifty i 
roduce above ten thouſand Walps be 
fore the Month of October. 
This, Sir, is what I had to obſenlif 
upon the Article of Waſps. It is n 
material for me to entertain you witk 
any other Species of theſe Inſects, ſom 
of which hang their Neſts on tþ 
Branches of Trees; and others, wh 
are as large again, and ſometimes tyig 
as large as the common ſort, build thei 
Neſt under a Roof, or in a Pile of Tin 


ber. The Induſtry and Prudence q 


each Species is much the ſame, ant 


you may form a Judgment of i 
Works of theſe laſt, by what I hay 
related of common Waſps, whoſe Cal 


duct I have had better Opportunities 
obſerving. But that which, above i 


Jam never weary of admiring, in! 
theſe Species, is the Variety, and at ib 


{zine time, the Juſtneſs of the Means, 


which Providence arrays, feeds and d 


lends every Claſs. 5 
Chev. But you have told me nothin 

Sir, of the Sting of a Waſp : are the 

not provided with one ? 


Pril 
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prior. Not provided with one e 
es, I am but too ſenſible of it to my 
jt, and have felt it more than once; 
aſſure you I have ſmarted pretty 
ndlomely, before I could make the 
icoveries I have imparted to you; 
WW: 1 would willingly be expoſed to 
eater Hazards, provided they would 
able me to teach you any uſe- 
| Knowledge in an agreeable man- 
BY 
Chev. It is not reaſonable char I 
ud have all the Pleaſure, and you 
> Pain, 
Prior. Pardon me, Sir; noching 18 
re conſiſtent. Good Senſe requires 
t Thorns and Stings ſhould fall to 
Lot of him who undertakes to 
< others, and that Pleaſure alone 
ud be the Share of him who is 
ling to learn. 
bev. I think myſelf 3 to have 
en into ſuch Hands. And now, 
ſhall we make a Tranſition from 
Is to Bees? 
Mor, I ſhall do it with Pleaſure, 
in explaining to you the Struc- 
of a Bee's Sting, I ſhall ſuffici- 
j deſcribe that of a Waſp, which 
Ic very ſame. But we muſt de- 
this Subject till To-morrow. At 
at 'tis impoſſible for me to enter 
L 3 upon 
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The Count de JON VAL. 
The Counteſs de JON VAL. 
The Prior de JO N VAL. 
The Chevalier du BRE UUII. 


unteſe. SES E have at laſt diſin- 
Se gcc ourſelves, Sir, 
from the Company 

chat interrupted our 
e Converſations ; and 
e Prior has ſent to acquaint us, that 
will be here immediately. In the 
tn time, may we know what your 

ſyerſation turned upon Yeſterday ? 

hev, Inſtead of entertaining me with 
9g Diſcourſe on the various Condi- 


L 4 tions 


ll 
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Prior brought me an intire Neſt of thoſe 


filled with ſeveral Ranks of Storig, 


were ready to become perfect Waſp, 
Others had their Doors begun to he 


beautiful Waſp iſſue, as I was carrying 


to my Chamber. I intend to have 


poſe it for ſome Days in the warmelt 


more eaſily comprehend our Accout 


new Eſſay, capable of ocular Demo 
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tions and Employments of Waſps, th 


Creatures; he ſhewed me an Incloſute 


and a number of Apartments, ſome 
quite open, in which there was only one 
Egg, or a living Worm, others wer 


cloted up, and lodged the Nymphs that 


broken down, out of which I faw z 
the Neſt the Prior preſented me with, 


Box made on purpoſe to preſerve it. 
Count. Take care, however, to ©: 


Sun-ſhine, or even at the Fire, to de- 
ſtroy the Inſects that may till be living 
there. I need not give you a Reaſon 
for this Precaution. As to the reſt, | 
am very glad you have an Idea of tit 
Labours of a Waſp, it will make you 


"Pr. Bees, | 
Chev. I ſee the Prior coming up d 
dur Arbour. What does he carry vt 
der his Arm? I fanſy you'll find it d 
þe another Preſent for me. : 
Counteſs, He certainly brings you fond 


{tration 
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tration. Tis no leſs than an Honey- 
Comb. 

Chev. That is what I have never 
ſeen, It is a happy thing to have to 
do with the Prior; for one immediate- 
ly finds every Wiſh gratified. bs 
Prior. I had no occaſion, Sir, to go 
very far for what J have brought, it was 
all at my own Houſe. 

Count. Let us be ſeated then; our 
Converſation muſt now turn on a very 
important Subject: we are going to en- 
eave in Politicks, and the Government 
of States. i 

Prior. Our Converſation muſt be a 
little diverfify'd, and ſet off with an Air 
of Dignity, I Yeſterday entertained 
the Chevalier with nothing but Rob- 
beries and Murders, but we will talk 
To-day of publick Welfare, Colonies, 
UEconomy, Policy, and Application to 
Labour, for theſe make up the diſtin- 
guiſhing Character of the Nation of 
Bees. Whatever can be ſaid on that 
wbject may be reduced to two Claſſes, 
one comprehends the Particulars which 
ae obvious to all the World, and fa- 
nilar to the Peaſants themſelves. I 


of giving us a Detail of theſe, there are 


00Wther Points of greater Curioſity, which 
£100 


Glaſs 
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al not put the Count to the Trouble 


rannot be known withaut the Aid of a 
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Glaſs Hive and philoſophic Eyes. Hi 
Lordſhip, who is very well provide 
with both, will take upon him the Pro. 
vince of inſtructing us. 7 
Chev, It is true, Sir, that the Beg 
have a King 7 | CEE 8 
Prior. Is it certain that you my 
diſtinguiſh three ſorts of Bees in 
Hive . The firſt are the comma 
Species, who make up the Populace; 
are charged with all the Work, ail 
ſeem to be neither Male nor Femal: 
They are all furniſhed with a Trunk 
for their Labours, and a Sting for thei 
Defenſe. The ſecond ſoft are th: 
Drones, who are of a more duſky Com. 
plexion, and bigger than the Bees by 
one third, tho ſome indeed have be 
found of the ſame Size with thok| 
The Drones have been thought to be tie 
Males, and beſides this they have 10 
Sting. There + have been found abort 
an hundred of this Species in a li 
Hive of ſeven or eight thouſand Bet 
but the Number is three or four time 
as great in a large Hive of ſeventeen dl 
eighteen thouſand. There is likewik 
third fort, much more vigorous al 
long than the Drones themſelves, 


< 


* Memoirs de P Acad. des Scienc. 1712. M. Ma 
raldi. Leeuwenhoek's Arcan. Nat. Tom. iü. Ep. 13 


wh 
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who are armed with a Sting like the 
generality of Bees 4. It is thought there 
is but one of theſe in each Hive, or 
at leaſt but one in every Swarm or Co- 
lony of young Bees, that from time to 
time are detached from the Hive, and 
go to fix themſelves in another Situa- 
tion. Whether we ought, with the 
| Ancients, to call this large Bee, the 
King; or, with the Moderns, give it 
the Title of Queen, I leave the Count 
to determine. W | 
Count, By the Aſſiſtance of a Glaſs 
Hive I ordered to be made for me, I 
have obſerved very diſtinctly the three 
Claſſes of Bees the Prior has been de- 
Icribing, and have frequently ſeen the 
large Bee, who is dignified with the 
Title of King, marching from Cham 
ber to Chamber. There was nothing The 
at the Bottom of the Cell before ſhe Ween. 
ſheathed the Extremity of her Body in 
te Cavity; but when ſhe retired, I ob- 
krved an Egg left behind: From 
hence 'tis natural to conclude this 
bee to be Female. And, as I have of- 
en taken notice, that in a whole Swarm 
here was generally but one of this 
ppecies, who indeed is very remarkable, 
no there are ſometimes two, but never 


| Lecuwenhock Arcan. Nat. Tom. iii. Ep. 13 5. 


more 
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more than three, I thought it more 
proper to call her the Queen. Hoy. 
ever, I would not diſagree with any 
one that thinks fit to entertain a dif. 
ferent Opinion. But what are the Pr. 
or's Sentiments about thoſe large Beg 
they call Drones ? They are not Fo. 
reigners, becauſe I have ſeen them bon 
in Cells prepared for their Reception, 
and which are larger than the other, 
What then is their Province? Shall we 
aſſign them to the Queen, as her Con- 
ſorts? My Hive has not as yet, fur- 
niſhed me with Diſcoveries on that Point 
that are altogether ſatisfactory. 

Prior. All that I know, Sir, of 
Drones, is this; they have a Bag of 
Honey in their Bellies, like other Bees; 
with this Difference, that the Bees have 
their Bag continued by a little Canal © 
their Neck, by means of which the 
diſcharge the Honey into the general 
Magazines. And when you preſs a Bet 
never ſo lightly, the Honey immediately 
evacuates thro' this Paſſage, which | 
not the Caſe with the Drone. Tha 
Creature eats and retains all for ib 
own Benefit, and contributes nothing 
to the common Stock. It lives 1 
Plenty, and never works, or wandes 
in the Fields; but, at the moſt, onl 
takes the Air and walks in full Libert 
„ roun 


Bound the Hive, it has no Sting, and 
the Reaſon why Nature did not arm it 
with one is evident : It. has no Enemy 
o fear, As to the reſt, I cant per- 


ble for OEconomy, would permit ſuch 
ndolent Companions to dwell among 
em, unleſs they were neceſſary, in 
ome Particular. Some have ſuſpected 
hat their Province is to ſupply the 
deen with Iſſue, or, in other Terms, 
people the State with Subjects. 


zen made of them, ſome have thought 
ey have diſcovered in their Structure, 
at they were, the Authors of Gene- 


oon. I have endeavoured all I could, 
a obſerve in my tranſparent; Hive, 
b at; Ne, 


0 1 
nat Character the Drones maintained 


| the Diſcovery I was capable of ma- 


a which, if you pleaſe, we will call 
r Palace. She very ſeldom appears 
publick, and whenever. ſhe ſhews 
elf you wall always ſee her march 
IM a ſedate and majeſtick Air. You 
ic, Chevalier, but the Matter is quite 
ferwiſe. She never walks alone, and 


— 


Swarm, 


th reſpect to the Queen; and this is. 


g. The Queen keeps herſelf retired 
the upper Apartments of the Comb, . 


ſie is not attended by the whole 


V3/ 


4 


12de myſelf that a Nation ſo remark- 


Count. There is ſomething more. to The 
obſerved : By, the Anatomy that 1 
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Swarm, ſhe is, at leaſt, followed by ſe. 
veral large Bees, who are probably the 
Drones that form her Court. As th; 
Queen takes her Walks but very rarely 
and as they apparently tend to the g- 
neral Welfare, whenever they happe 
there is a great Feſtival thro' all th 
Dominions; the whole Nation come 
abroad, and every Subject is all Tran: 
port; and, in order to give her a ſo- 

lemn Reception, the Bees hang upoi 
one another with their Paws, and in les 
than a Moment form a large Veil, behind 
which tis impoſſible to diſcover a 
thing that paſſes. This Veil, if you 
pleaſe, ſhall be a Suit of N hung 
in honour to the Queen's Progrels, 0 
elſe a Curtain drawn by the Domefſtick 
before her ——, 8 
Prior. Your Lordſhip aſcribes to ther 
very noble, or, at leaſt, very mode 
Intentions. ES af” Te 
Chev. Is not this Ceremony, a Dand 
occaſioned by the Feſtival ? 
Counteſs, A Dance? for my patt 
don't know, but am ſure it is the l 
thing the Prior would admit; for he 
not very favourable to Dances. 
Count. As to the reſt, whatever Mi 
be the Intention of theſe Creatures 
hanging thus together by their Paws, an 
forming themſelves into a Chorus at! 


. 
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Approach of their Sovereign, the Fact 


is inconteſtable ; and I have afterwards 
ſerved, that the Queen proceeded 
tom Chamber to Chamber, and in each 
f them depoſited an Egg, after ſhe had 
rivately examined whether each Apart- 
nent was empty; and whilſt ſhe funk 
e Extremity of her Body into any 


ming their Faces to the Queen, flut- 
red their Wings, and ſeemed to cele- 
rate the Nativity of this new Progeny. 


ore Cells at each Fecundation ; and 


th to fix or ſeven thouſand Young : 
the Space of twelve Months ſhe can 
e her Children's Children, by the In- 
mentality of two or three other Bees 
e herſelf, and is, in one Summer, the 


duland Deſcendants. 


ot that theſe Drones are ſo many 
lions, deſtined only to multiply their 


ed for the whole Summer, but 


Jams, and at the Approach of Au- 
n it begins to be foreſeen that there 
neither be Time nor Warmth ſuf- 

1 


ell, the Drones of her Court ranged 
hemſelves in a Circle a-round her, and 


e peoples ten, twelve, and ſometimes 


| herſelf, prolifick enough to give a 


other and Grandmother of eighteen 


Prior. What ſeems to complete the 


es is this; they are liberally pro- 
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en the Queens have diſcharged their 
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ficient to rear a new Family, then li 


Drones are perſecuted and expelled; 


they are found to be chargeable to th 
Community, where they only conſum 
the Proviſions. The Bees no longer 4 


low them to continue in the Hy 


Their Averſion extends even to ti 
young Drones ; they eject them fran 


their Cells, and firſt kill, and then ei 


them out of the Hive, and after th 


purſue their Fathers. Tis to no Pu 
poſe. for them to be deſirous of ſayin 
there; the Bees ſeize them by the Wi 


and Shoulders, they juſtle and fatg 


them, and without the leaſt Remo 
baniſh every Individual, except perly 
a very few, and even thoſe of a leſs 
pacious Species, whoſe, Expences ate 
little more ſupportable. Theſe ate 

ſerved for the Neceſſities of the enſul 
Year, which I the rather remark, | 
cauſe the Queen renews her Pregnat 

in the Spring; tho one ſometimes { 
among them only thoſe Drones who, 


their Shape and Dimenſions, differ i 


little from common Bees. 
Chev. And whar becomes of t 
poor Drones? they give me a great 


_ of Concern. 


Prior. Rains, Birds, and Famine, 
their Deſtruction, and the Ground i 


the Hive 1s covered with their os 
out 
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Counteſs. J find the Huſbands make 
Wo very agreeable Figure in this Country, 
Count. The Maxim is, that the gene- 
| Welfare ſhould be the firſt Law of 
e State, „%%% dp 
Prior. The Bees don't think them- 


e Idle, who in one Seaſon of the Year 
ould conſume all the Labours of the 
her, and eſpecially at a time when 
je Bees themſelves can find nothing 
ore to ſubſiſt on. And fo, Chevalier, 


mn Proveditors, it is owing not only 
OEconomy but Neceflity itſelf. 
Chev, You are very unwilling, Sir, 
at one ſhould entertain an ill Opinion 
your favourite Bees, and it is evident 
u are very fond of this Inſect. 

Prior. 1 confeſs they furniſh me with 
profitable Revenue; and I have known 


in more than my Benefice. 


bal Lonteſs, That is not the Reaſon why 
are favoured with your Complai- 


ue, becauſe they faithfully obſerve 


o will not work ſhould not eat. 

Par. That may very well be, but 

Complaiſance and Intereſt a- part, 

poſſible to give even a ſmall At- 
— tention 


es under any Obligation to ſupport 


the Drones are conſtrained to be their 


ce; you are warm in eſpouſing their 


Moral you inculcate, That thoſe 
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e Years wherein my Bees brought 
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The Im- 


plements 


of Bees. 


them, and the Uſe to which they 
The Form The Body of a Bee is divided by 


of a Bee. 


The Jaws. The Head is armed with two Jaws, 


valier, to take notice of the princy 
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tention to the Manners and Maxim | 
this little People, without finding thy 
perfectly amiable in their Condud 1 
well as their Induſtry. 81 
Chev. Their Manners, I conf 
charm me, but their Labours deſerie 
little Conſideration, and that is the Pol 
I would willingly come to. 
Prior. Before I entertain you up 
this Head, it will be neceſſary to lety 
ſee their Implements. The Count, ul 
has ſurvey'd them with his Microſcopy 
more accurately than myſelf, will n 
be ſatisfied with any thing I can 4 
Vance. | | e 
Count. I willingly accept of the Co 
miſſion, but don't undertake to g 
you a complete Analyſis of a Bees 
dy; it will be ſufficient, my dear ( 


Parts with which Nature has ſuppli 


devoted. 


Ligaments into three Parts or Portid 
the Head, the Breaſt, and the Be 


a Trunk: The former of theſe 
like Saws opening and ſhutting to 
Right and Left: Theſe Saws ſerve tit 
inſtead of Hands, to hold and Eh 
their Wax, and to throw away wha: 
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but I ſhall do better to imitate 
e Prior, and addrefs myſelf to your 
yes, ſince I have an Opportunity of 
> doing. I have here, a Couple of 


aper. Look upon them one after an- 
ther in the Microſcope. 2 

Prior. They could not be more ad- 
ntapgeouſly placed to make one diſtin- 


e the ſame, or two Trunks that have 
perfect Similitude to each other. 
Chev. J fee one is twice as long as 


lick at one End, and goes tapering to 
te other; it has likewiſe a ſmall Bend- 


m is wound about by four Branches 
at are hollow within like a Reed cut 
o four parts. I don't comprehend all 
1 | Ws 


(unt. What you fay is, however, 


Ierve the other. | 

Chev, The other is {till thicker, very 
ort, and without the four Branches. 
Cant, Are you ſure of that? 


ink begin to diſcover them. They 
e placed near one another: This ſe- 


heſe Trunks glew'd upon two Slips of 


e other, that which is the longeſt is 


I towar ds the Middle, and at the Bot- 


' juſt, Have a little Patience and 
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ncommodes them. The Trunk is a The | 


0 


iſhed by the other. Perhaps the 
bevaker may think theſe two Figures 


Chev. Stay, my Lord, if you pleaſe; 


M 2 cone 


ſelf. 
to comprehend that this Appointme 


is not onderftoods | becauſe at every d 
you will find it, tho the Reaſon d 


to inquire. after it, and to admire4t 


the Trunk of a Bee to whom | 


ated? And yet this Inſtrument 1s ſu 


hundred Chymiſts could extract in 


Preſent he has made of this preci 
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cond Trunk muſt needs be ſheaths 

and the Branches perform the Office 
a Scabbard. The firſt Trunk is w 
folded for Work, and the ſecond wr 
up in the peaceful Enjoyment of iti i 
quiſitions. This evidently juſtifies why 
the Prior told me laſt, That the nj 
nuteſt things in Nature were aPpoini 
to ſome peculiar End and Purpoſe; a 
that the Deity 1s as conſpicuous i in ü 
Structure of a Fly's Paw, as he h 1 
the bright Globe of the Sun ln 


Prior. You muſt habituate your 


is certain, even in thoſe things Where 


not immediately appear: tis your f 


glorify God in the Diſcovery. . vt 


pleaſe, it may be ſaid, it is but a H 
Paw; to what Uſe can it be appropl 


that a Bee, with its Aſſiſtance, can d 
lect more Honey in one Day than 


hundred Years, and the Wiſdom of 
Creator, that appears ſo evidently in 


Inſtrument to the Bee, is not leſs 4 
pare 
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rent in the Means with which he has 


is Trunk is long and taper, as well 


pliant and flexible in the utmoſt de- 


ee, that the Inſet may be enabled to 
obe to the Bottom ot Flowers thro' 
Impediments of their Foliage and 


leves, and drain them of their trea- 


ed Sweets. But were this Trunk 
mays extended it would prove in- 
modious, and be liable to be ſhat- 


ed by a thouſand Accidents; it is 
Wrefore compoſed of two Pieces con- 


ed by a kind of Spring, or Joint, in 
h a manner that, after the Perform- 
e of its neceſſary Functions, it may 


contracted, or rather, folded up; 


wbeſides this, it is fortified againſt 
MW njuries by four ſtrong Scales, two 
ich cloſely ſheath it; and the two 
W's, whoſe Cavities and Dimenſions 
beer, encompaſs the Whole. 


milhed her for its Preſervation. For 
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Tint. Let us now proceed to the reſt The | 


opliih= Body. The middle Part, or 
of a Bee, - ſuſtains the Legs, which 
n ox in Number, together with the 


reaſt. 


an i Wings, two greater and as many 


which ſerve not only to tranſport 


of here the pleaſes, but by the Noiſe 


ing make, to advertiſe the Bees of their 
tech ture and Arrival, and likewiſe to 
leis e them mutually when they are 
part — = - 3 at 


take notice of the Hair which com 


tain the little Grains of Wax that 


The Belly. The Belly of this Inſect is di 


croſcope will render viſible, and 
their Points oppoſite to each oli 


ſtances, are clapped over two Bil 
Sponge, to render her ordin 


Ae Cryſtal, and contains 


remain in the Bag. to nouriſn the! 
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at work. Here is a dead Bee, let y 


her whole Body, and aſſiſts her to 


from the Top of the Chieves to 
Bottom of the Flowers. In the x 
er obſerve, at the Extremity of 
Paws, two little Hooks, that the 


hibit to you in the Form of two Sir 
riſing out of the ſame Handle, w 


Theſe hooked Claws that are ff 
viceable to the. Bee in a thouſand! 


more eaſy and agreeable. 


guiſhed into ſix Rings, which lengi 
and contract themſelves. by ſliding ( 
one another. The inſide. of this] 
gion of the Body conſiſts of foui ft 
the Inteſt ines, the Bag of Honey, 
Bag of Poiſon, and the Sting. 
The Office of the Inteſtines 1s to 
En the. Food, in the ſame manner 
dunction is performed in all other 
mals. The Bag of Honey is as! 


fluid Sweets extracted from Flows 
the Bee, a ſmall Portion of which 
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al, but the largeſt Quantity is diſ- 
harged into the little Cells of the 
agaz ine, to ſupport the whole Com 
unity in Winter. The Bag of Poiſon 

r Gall, hangs at the Root of the Sting, 
to the Cavity of which, as thro a 
pe, the Bee ejects ſome Drops of this 
nomous Liquor into the Wound, and 
renders the Pain more exceſſive. 
The Sting is compoſed of three parts, The Sting. 
e Sheath, and two Darts“. The 
jeath tapers into a very fine Point, 

ar which is an, Opening calculated 

vive a free Paſſage to the Gall. The, 

o Darts are ejected a little lower, | 
dare planted with ſmall ſharp Points — 
e the Beards of a Hook, and which. q 
ing a little obliquely render the In- 

on more afflictive, and create the Ng 
e a great deal of Trouble to draw 
m out; and indeed ſhe never diſen- 

es them if the wounded Party hap- 

$ to ſtart, and put her into Confu- | 
u: but if one can have Patience to 9 
inue calm and unmoved, ſhe brings 8 9 
n theſe lateral Points, and clinches 
m round the Shaft of the Dart; by 
ch means ſhe recovers her Weapon, 
| gives leſs Pain to the Perſon | 
"oe 5 ES | 


Theol. Phyſ. Derham. f 
8 


ö 
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The Scabbard is likewiſe finely pointe( 
and makes the firſt Penetration, which 
is ſucceeded by the Injection of th 
Darts and poiſonous Liquor. Tub 
Scabbard has very vigorous Muſch 


which contribute to its Diſengagemen| 


from the Wound; but when it has ben 
plunged two deep, theſe Muſcles at 


torn from the Body of the Bee, a 


remain with the Sting, The Liquo 
which ſhe at the ſame time intulg 
into the Wound cauſes a Fermentatia, 
attended with a Swelling which cov 
tinues ſeveral Days, but that may h 
prevented by immediately drawing alt 
the Sting and enlarging the Pundur, 
to give Perſpiration to the venomon 
Matter. So much for the Implement 
of Bees. 2 8165 ol 
Leet us now proceed to their Labour 
and particularly the Structure of thi 
% 44 we 
. Chev, Permit me, my Lord, to al 


the Prior, what Method they take ii 


aſſemble all the Bees in one Hive! 
Prior, Do but image to yourſell 
Tribe of theſe Animals lodged itt 
in the Hollow of a Tree, the Cavigg 
'The Hive. a Rock, or in a Hive they have accid 
tally met with. There they bring "| 
their Young, and when theſe are com 


to Maturity, they raiſe another Propel 


| 
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The whole Society dwell peacefully to- 
loether, as long as their Habitation is 
ſufficiently ſpacious and convenient 
but when the Numbers multiply to 
ſuch a degree as to make them incapable. 
of rearing a new Generation without 


Bees, in whom the Rights and Sove- 
rcipnty of that Republick are veſted,” 
publiſh an Edict commanding all of 
ſuch an Age and under, to ſeek A- new 
dettlement, and evacuate the Place at a 
ertain time, threatning the Diſobedient 


may perhaps be miſtaken in the Style 


er ſeen it; but in Reality, the Refuſal 
o tetire at the time preſcribed draws a 


owever, the Command is generally 


Veen in the Van, abandon the Hive, 
id expatiate thro the Country in queſt 
Ha new Habitation. This Detachment 
ay be properly called a real Colony. 


iſtory of the Tyrians and Sidbnians, 
ho being ſtreighten'd for want of 


Room, 


ncommoding themſelves, then the old 


Hoody War on the young Swarm. 


cceived with Submiſſion; and on ſome 
tain Day, or rather at the ſame In- 
ant, all the young Nation, with their 
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with the utmoſt Severity of their Stings. 


f the Proclamation, fince I have ne- 


[hc old Bees always continue in Poſſeſ· 
on of their ancient Habitation. 
Cbev. Methinks I am liſtening to the 
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Room, and growing very numeron 
diſpatched Colonies to Carthage: ar 
Cadiz, as well as many other Place 
But I interrupt the Hiſtory: of the 
Bees. yt: IS, 
Prior. When. our young Bees: hay 
taken the Wing, they wander with 4 
buzzing Flight thro' the Air, in ſearch 
of a commodious Retreat, and ſome 
times fix in a. Cluſter upon the Trunk 
of a Tree, and ſometimes on a Branch, 
It may be ſuppoſed that ſome. of then 
are deputed to the Office of Scouts, and 
when in purſuance of their Commiſlin, 
they have found either a ſpacious: (+ 
vity in a Wall, or the Hollow of u 
old Tree, « elſe * Hive which the 
Country. People, who are always: vio- 
lant 5 chals Occaſions, take Carl 
preſent them with, after they ha 
rubbed it over with Balm, 'Thyme, aud 
other odoriferous Herbs; the Queen, 
upon the Repreſentation made to het, 
or in conſequence of her own Obſerr- 
tions, puts herſelf in Motion; upd! 
which the whole Cluſter diſengag 
_ themſelves and follow their Savereig), 
who enters into the Cavity preſented 0 
her, takes Poſſeſſion of the Place, and 
there ſettles with all her People. II 
frequently the Cuſtom to ring a litie 


Bell, or tinkle a braſs Pan, to wn 
I them 
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| them that a Manſion is prepared for 
their Reception. This Sound makes an 
Impreſſion upon them, and for a Mo- 
ment compoſes their Diſorder : And 

| perhaps they miſtake. it for a Peal of 
& Thunder likely ro be ſucceeded: by a 
dangerous Storm: However, in the very 
Inſtant either of. the Fear or Tranquil- 
lity that the Sound inſpires, they very 
attentively conſider the offer'd Retreat. 


into the Hive ; or perhaps their natural 
WT inclinations may determine them to 


without any Reſentment. The Hive is 
then placed upon a Stand of level 
Planks cloſely riveted together, or up- 


They are not- diſpleaſed if you oblige 
them by ſome gentle Conſtraint to enter 


chuſe a Sanctuary there. When this 
is done, he that preſented the Hive to 
them removes it very tenderly, and 
they ſuffer themſel ves to be carried off, 
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don a Plat of Earth cruſted over with a 
en Superficies- made of the Duſt of Bricks 
or Tiles, in order to exclude all Inſects 
200 BY and Exhalations. A little Opening is 


et at the Bottom of the Hive, after 
Fr which they range themſelves in the 


what is afterwards: tranſacted there falls 


more within the Counts Province than 
mine. 


Cc ount, 


manner they are well acquainted with; 
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The 
Comb, 


dious Habitation for themſelves and 


by the Nation of Bees, but that the 
have a Language which they under- 
ſtand, and agree to uſe for the mutual 


All this is poliſhed and completed by 


the Angles, remove the ſuperfluous War 
and give | the Work its neceſſary Fe 


they begin to build the Hive, they d. 


collect Materials for the Structure: The 
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Count. When the Labours of Bee 
are under our Examination, we m 
conſider the Materials they employ u 
Building, the Uſe to which that Build 
ing is appropriated, and the ' manner 
wherein the Whole is tranſacted. . The 
Materials f are only Glew and Was 
which they colle& from various Floy. 
ers; the Building is uſed as a commo- 


their Offspring; and as to the manner of 
erecting it, let me inform you of ſome 
Inſtances of their Sagacity. I am un- 
acquainted with the Language ſpoben 


Communication of their Thoughts, i. 
Fact I take to be. undeniable. When 


vide themſelves into. four Bands; one 
of which is conſigned to the Fields, 1 


ſecond, work upon theſe Materials, and 
form them into a rough Sketch of the 
Dimenſions and Partitions of the Cell 


the third Band, who examine and adjul 


+ M. Maraldi. $45 
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ſection. The fourth Band bring Pro- 


viſions to the Labourers who Cannot 
leave their Work; but no Diſtribution 


i made to thoſe whoſe Charge calls 


them to the Fields, becauſe f it is J ſup- 


poſed they will hardly forget them- 


ſelves ; neither is any Allowance made 
to thole who begin the Architecture 
f the Cells, and indeed their Province 


q very troubleſome, becauſe they are 


hliged to level and extend, as well as 
ut and adjuſt the Wax with their Jaws, 


Wut then they ſoon obtain a Diſmiſſion 


rom their Labour, and retire to the 
ields to regale themſelves with Food, 


nd wear off their Fatigue with a more 


geeable Employment. Thoſe who 
ed them, draw their Mouth, their 
aus, and the Extremity of their Bo- 
V ſeveral times over all the Work, and 


er deſiſt till the Whole is poliſhed 
d completed 3 and as they frequently 


nd in need of Refreſhments, and yer 
t not permitted to retire, there are 


ters always attending who ſerve 


km with Proviſions when they re- 
lire them. VV 
Ubev. Have you ſeen this, my Lord? 
(unt. Very perfectly. They expreſs 
er Meaning by Signs. The Labourer 


io has an Appetite, bends down his 
nk before the Caterer, to intimate 


that 
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2 Beſides this, the Symmetry of thi 


Cells not only terminate at the Bott 


little Egg, and concenter the Warm 
to it, which it would not enjoy inf 


- but they are likewiſe compoſed of li 


that he has an Inclination to eat; up 
which the other opens his Bag of Hy 
ney, and pours out a few Drops, which 


1 have diſtinctly feen rolling thro th 


whole Length of his Trunk, that grey 
ſenſibly ſwelled in every Part thro whi 
the Liquor paſſed. When this li 
Repaſt is over, the Labourer returns ti 
his Work, and his Body and Pays mi 
peat the ſame Motions as before. 

_ Chev. Is it very long before the Wo 


is completed? 


tions of it are admirable, yet the Bull 


ers are ſo indefatigable , that a Honty: 
comb compoſed of a double Range Wl 
Cells backed againſt one another, wall 
which is a Foot long and fix Ind 
broad, is finiſhed in one Day, ſo » ll 
be capable of receiving three thoulali 


Combs is abundantly more compt 
than that of a Waſp's Neſt ; for f 


in a Point accommodated to receive i 


fame degree were it depoſited on a Fil 
185 triangil 
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zanpular Panes that regularly unite in 
: Point, and exactly correſpond Pane a- 
inſt Pane, in the like Extremities of 
e oppoſite Cell. Break a few of theſe 
tle Apartments, and you will find the 
Fact to be as I have deſcribed. Take 
tice alſo that they ſhape and diſ- 
Pole their Combs in a very different 
anner from the Waſps ; for whereas 


Whiſc Inſects build but one Range of 


el in each Tire, and place them ho- 
ontally over one another, the Bees 


b. 
( 
p 


f two Ranks of Apartments, the Ex- 
emities of which touch each other, 
Ind are perpendicularly ſuſpended with 
Interval between the two, that affords 


d at the ſame time contracted enough 
promote all the Warmth they can 


& Door narrower than the Dimen- 


ent itſelf. * 
Count, This is another wiſe Precau- 
on: for as the Bees live ſeven or eight 
eis and more, and the Waſps ſeldom 
We one, in which Circumſtance 
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nake their Cells double, or compoſed = 


ic Bees a Paſſage ſufficiently ſpacious, 


Chev. Bur, my Lord, I find here, at 
e Entrance into all the Lodges a kind 
| Ledge, which makes the Opening at 


ns within; whereas the Paſſage into 
Waſp's Cell is as wide as the Apart- 


the 
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they fortify the Aperture of their Cel 


unigjured, notwithſtanding the hoch 
Egreſs, as well as the repeated Effor 
of the Mothers who come there to ly 
their Fe and. notwithſtanding th 
| Motions 


Struggles of the Nymphs, who, wha 


differ very much from ours which it 
ways decay with Time, whereas tho 


ſink with the Earth they are - built « 0 
the Walls begin to. pn, by degre 


Perpendicular ; Lodgers damage el 


_ contrary, the Manſions of Bees g'0 


DiALOGVUER VMI. 
the Conduct of Providence is very re 
markable, and calls for our Gratitudt 


with this Ledge, which being joined u 
that of the. neighbouring Cells, male 
the whole very difficult to beſhatterd 
fo that the Work continues ſeveral Ven 


occaſioned by the frequent Ingreſs an 


the Labourers who depot 
their Wax and Honey there, — the 


they become Bees, make vigorous Et 
deavours to diſengage. chene fron 
their Confinement. 

Prior. Theſe Habitations, Chevalin 


grow ſtronger by. e at Jeb l 
a certain Perio „ bs | 


Chev. How can chat bend 


S +4 


they nod with Age, and bend from i 


thing, and Time is continually int 
ducing ſome new Decay. On ® 


ſtrong 
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ſtronger the oftner they change their 
Inhabitants. Every Worm, before its 
Converſion into a Nymph, faſtens its 
Skin to the Partitions of its Cell, but 
In ſoch a manner as to make it corre- 
pond with the Figure of the Angles, 
Ind without the leaſt Prejudice to the 
egularity. In one Summer the ſame 
odging may ſerve three or four Worms 
uccefively, and when that Seaſon re- 
rns, it can again accommodate the 
Eme Number. Each Worm never fails 


he fame Augmentation. I have ſome- 
mes found ſeven or eight of theſe 
kins ſpread over one another, ſo that 


ew, the whole Fabrick daily acquires 
new degree of Solidity. 5 
Chev. But I find an Inconvenience in 


Dimenſions. 


reaſonable, and I muſt refer you to 
| Count for a ſatisfactory Anſwer. 


N Count. 


o fortify the Pannels of his Chamber, 
y arraying them with his Spoils ; and 
e next Apartment likewiſe receives: 


| the Cells being incruſted with fix 
f ſeven of theſe Coverings, and all 
ell dried and cemented with a ſtrong. 


s Sir; for there may be ſo many 
ns glewed over one another as to 
hder the Apartment too contracted in 


Prior, The Difficulty you ſtart is ve- 
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Bees are ſkilful enough in their Woch 


fluities; and it muſt be confeſſed, thi 


in the Magazines of Wax and Hong 
of all, the Precaution to 


alighting i in the Court, and the Servall 


DIALOGUE VI. 


Count. Can you gueſs how 1 Bees 
roceed in this Cale ? They alter th 
[en of theſe Cells, and lodge ther 
Young where they ſtored their Hong 
and at the ſame time depoſite their Hy. 
ney where they lodged their Young: a 
leaſt this is the Opinion of ſome 00 
ſervers, tho I ſhall not undertake 10 
warrant it. As to the reſt, you find ia 


to induce you to believe they knon 
when it is proper to clear away Super 


at the End of fix or ſeven Years thi 
Cells become too contracted, and all th 
Work grows ruinous. You. have ſer 
my dear C hevalier, their Expertnek | In 
Architecture. We muſt now give ai 
ſome Inſight into their OEconomy, an 
dire& our Obſervations to what palk 


Their Structure and Uſe will be equal 
entertaining to you. They have fi 


Chev. Ah! Sir, all is at an End: 


ſee five or fix Foxhunters, who ate uc 


are going to take their Horſes into d 
Stable. 


Counteſs. We need not break up i 
Hurry, thoſe Gentlemen muſt have tie 
Boots taken off, and Notice will be gin 

2 


« when to wait on them. The Prior 

s ſhewn us the Comb, and its Con- 

ents ; but has not given us a Sight of 

chat is wrapt up in that Paper. 
Prior. You know, Chevalier, the Cells 

there the Young are lodged; you like- 


ie have ſeen thoſe which contain the 
ix; and I have here, in a Sheet of 
ie Paper, a Piece of the Honey- 
"mb. Pa TOY 
bed. Muſt not ſomething be done 
k the Honey before it can be fit to 
i Prior. No, Sir, it is here in all 


Purity, and infinitely better than 
hen it has been degenerated by 
=: Hands of Men; pray venture to 
te a little, only throw the Wax 
Chev, I never taſted any thing more 
cate, and am no longer ſurprized- 
Fat the Authors I have read, always 
kak of Honey when they would ac- 
ant us with ſomething agreeable. 
Prior, Honey was the Sugar of the 
cents; but we make very little uſe 
now, fince we have had Sugar 
n the E2ft and 7eft-Indies. | 
Counteſs. In my Opinion, Chevalier, 
. have pretty much of the Ancient 


„ 


N 2 Chev. 


not fail to diſtribute his Alms. 


pleaſes your Ladyſhip ; I - ſhall alva 


prevent their mutual Neceſſities wit 


the fineſt of all Pleaſures conſiſts 1 
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Chev. Madam, I never knew till thi 
Day what Honey was. 1 
| Counteſs. Be wile then in time. Yau 
ſee the Prior is always the ſame, þ 
gives a Reliſh to every thing he do 
and when he takes his Leave of us, þ 


will go and chatechiſe in ſome litk 
Hut, where, inſtead of Honey, he yi 


Prior. 1 am very glad my Behavia 


continue to give Inſtruction, and eit 
part with as much Honey as will 
acceptable. Charity is your Ladyſhy 
Province, and I am only your Almon 
Count. Theſe little Animals that w 
behold ſo ſociable in their Communiy 
are induſtrious to aſſiſt each other, an 


a ſurprizing Generofity ; and ſhall n 
leave our fellow Creatures in Diſtieſ 
On the contrary, I am convinced ti. 


preſerving Perſons from Calamity, al 
it is a Pleaſure capable of increalil 
proportionably to our Ability to 90 
Bur let us wait on the Company. 


The End of the Sixth DIALOG 
Dec. 
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DIALOGUE "VI. 


The Count de Jo NV AL. 
The Counteſs de JO NVA L; 
The Prior de JONVAL. 
The Chevalier du BREU 1. 


— > 


XG to remember that we 
e are this Day to viſit 
SER 507 the two great Manu- 

factures of Wax and 
de. The Prior has taken a parti- 

a View of all this; and I ſhould be 

to know/, firſt of all, hat this 

xls 

Tor. The Boo have two forts, | one 
and indifferent, the other much 
58, finer 


ES: Redenen, I defire you 
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finer L. The firſt is blackiſh, and Pretty 
much reſembles Glew, or a very thick 
Pitch; the ſecond is a Species of Raft 
or Turpentine extremely pure, and oi 
an agreeable Seent. They find thi 
bout the Seeds, or thoſe innumergl 
little Grains viſible on the Chieves thy 
riſe from the Bottom of Flowers. Thel 
Glew is a Compoſition of bitter via 
which they extract from certain Plan 
Straw, rotten Wood, and impared ( 
acid Liquors. 7 
Chev. Wherein is this Glew uſeful? 
Prior. TH inform you. When tht 
have found a Hive, or other comme 
ous Habitation, their firſt Employme 
is, to cloſe up very exactly, with f 
Glew, all the Fiſſures and Crami 
and ſtrengthen the weak places, {ot 
the Winds can have no Admiſhon; al 
the Inſects, who would otherwiſe m 
Depredations on this Glew, are | 
vented by their inſupportable Aver 
to the bitter Flavour. LY 
Count. Upon this Occafion I wil 
late a Story I was an Eye Wine 
A few Days ſince a Snail took it! 
his Head to ſteal into the Glaſs Hi 
my Window. There was no Ent 
to paſs thro' but the proper one. 


* Maraldi. id, 
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at length in he went. The Porters re- 
ceived him very rudely at the Gate; 
and the firſt Attacks they made upon 
him with their Stings obliged him to 
march with more Expedition: but the 


ſtupid Animal, inſtead of retreating, | 


thought to ſave himſelf by going for- 


wards, and he advanced into the very 


18; 


middle of the Hive; upon which a 


whole Troop of Bees faſtened upon 
him at once, and he immediately x- 
pired under their Strokes. The Con- 
querors were then in no little Per- 


plexity how to get rid of the Carcaſs, 
and a Council was inſtantly held upon 


that Occaſion. 


Chev. And your Lordſhip, without 
doubt, underſtood all their Debates. 

Count. From firſt to laſt. The moſt 
xperienced Sages among them rea- 
loned in this manner: To drag the 


Carcaſs out by main ſtrength, is an 


Impoſlibility ; the Maſs is toò unweildy, 
nd beſides, the Body is fixed to the 
Floor of the Hive by its own Glew ; 
nd to leave it where it lies would 
e very inconvenient, becauſe it 


ould prove an alluring Regale to 
de common Flies, and at the ſame 
me be liable to Corruption and 
"rms: and theſe Worms, when they 
ae devoured the Snail, will infalli- 
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bly aſcend to the Comb, and attack the 
young Bees. The Damage was evident 
and required an immediate Remedy 
but you will hardly gueſs the Dexteriy 
with which they accompliſhed it. Ch 
dalier, J ſhould be glad to know your 
Sentiments on the Aﬀair. How Were 


bi they to conduct themſelves on this 00. 
= Es einen 

ll! - Chev. So quick upon me, my Lord! 
. 


You are really very ſevere, to put the 
Queſtion to me; for it will appex 
that the Bees had more preſence a 
Mind than myſelf, But pray, how di 
they proceed ? | 
Count. They incruſted the whole Snal 
with Glew, and cemented it fo clo 


— _—_— _ 
— 8 — - * * - 
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1 that all the external Air was excludel, 
0 and as no Inſect could have Acceſs to 
WW cepoſite her Eggs in the Carcaſs, 6 
11 when this ſhould be reduced to Co- 
0 ruption no malignant Steams would 
il 8 tranſpire thro” the Incloſure. 
þ i . Chev. Will your Lordſhip let me ſe 
I ihe poor Snail's Tomb? | 
14 Count. You ſhall have a Sight of t 
1 : To-day. It wants nothing but an Epi- 
= taph. 
11 Che. When the Inſide of che Hin 
J. is well pitched, and the Bees unde! 
| | 3 Shelter, how are the Cells Apen 
Wi Prior 
Mi 

bl 
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prior. The Foundation of the Build- 
ing is faſtened to the Top of the Hive, 
there they lay a Bed of Glew, to which 


which they continue downwards, and 
enlarge them till they have no more 
dom left. The Comb is divided into 
W three Cantons, one where they rear their 
Young, another where they ſtore their 
[Wax for their future Occaſions, and the 
third where they preſerve their Honey 
TEE CG 

[ have nothing particular to acquaint 
you with about their Young, the Cir- 
cumſtances are pretty near the ſame as 
hey are with the Waſps. When the 
Worm has left the Egg, the Mother 


ul 


iſ 


d; Wonſtantly ſupplies it with Honey; and 
he Expiration of ten or twelve Days, 
lo Wien it has had its fill, an old Bee 


ones and cloſes up the Cell with Wax. 
he Worm in its Retirement changes 
oa Nymph, and the Nymph becomes 
bee ; and after fifteen Days Repoſe, 


oor, and when ſhe has dried her 
ir Sweets, and is perfectly acquainted 


future Conduct. | 1 | 
as to the Structure of the Wax the 
unt s Obſervations have been more ac- 


Printe than mine. Count. 


they fix the firſt Cells of the Comb, 


e young Bee pierces thro' the waxen 


ih every neceſſary Circumſtance of 
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ngs, flies among the Flowers, ſteals 
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be wax. Count, 1 confeſs it is a Particuly 
that has very much amuſed me. Th 


They ſearch for it upon all fort 


ly all kinds of Flowers. They ann 


Feet, to preſs and work them up 1 
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Wax is a Proviſion altogether as nec. 
faty for them, in one Senſe, as the Hy 
ney itfelf ; they build their Apartment 
with it, and it cloſes the Cells of th 
Nymphs as well as thoſe where 
Honey is treafufed. When any Acc 
dents happen, any Fractures open, u 
whenever the Species grows too m. 
merous, they fecur to the Wax, ad 
therefore are always careful to provid 
4 fufficient Quantity in good tine 


Trees and Plants, but eſpecially th 
Rocket, the fimple Poppy, and genen 


it with their Hair, with which tha 
whole Body is inveſted. Tis ſomethu 
leaſant to ſee them roll in the yell 
uſt that falls from the Chieves 
the Bottom of the Flowers, and thi 
return covered with the ſame Gram 
but their beſt Method of gathering i 
Wax, eſpecially when it is not 
lentiful, is to carry away all the lit 
Particles of it with their Jaws and f 


83 p 1 1 : 1. 1 
little Packets, and then to flide thel 
one at a time, with their middle Fet 
into a Socket or Cavity that opens 


their hinder Feet. This Cavity 1s m 


——_— 
* 


—— — 


ere 


to receive the Wax like a Spoon, and 
the Hair which covers their Feet ſerves 
to keep the Burden fixed and ſteady till 
their return home. They are ſome- 
| times expoſed to Inconveniences in this 
Work by the Motion of the Air, and 
the delicate Texture of the Flowers that 
dend under their Feet, and hinder them 
from packing up, their Booty; on which 
Occaſions they fix themſelves on fome 
ſeady Place, where they preſs the Wax 
into a Maſs, and wind it round their 
Feet, making frequent Returns to the 
Flowers; and when they have ſtocked 
themſelves with a ſufficient Quantity, 
they immediately repair to their Habi- 
ration. Two Men, in the compaſs of 
a whole Day, could not amaſs ſo much 
[as two little Pellets of Wax, and yet 
they are no more than the common 
burden of a fingle Bee, and the Pro- 
duce of one Journey. Thoſe who are 
employ'd in collecting the Wax from 
Flowers, are aſſiſted by their Compa- 
ions who attend them at the Door of 
the Hive, eaſe them of their Load ar 
tleir Arrival, bruſh their Feet, and 
lake out the two Balls of Wax; upon 
which the others return to the Fields to 
gather new Treaſures, whilft thoſe who 
ſaidurden d them convey their Charge to 
ti Magazine, However, L have "woe a 
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Feet, and with their middle Feet {liding 


be the Produce of different Flowers, by 


come to work it, they knead it oper 


the whole Family is animated by Pi 


granted to Neceſſity, but nothing 1 
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Bees who, when they have broug 
their Load home, have carried it then; 
ſelves to a Lodge, and there deliveredjt, 
laying hold of one end with their hinder 


it out of the Cavity that contained it; 
but this was evidently a Work of Super- 
erogation, which they were not obliged 


to perform. The Packets of Wax continue 


a few Moments in the Lodge, till a Set 


of Officers come, who are charged with 
a a third Commiſſion; which is to knead 
this Wax with their Feet, and ſpread 
it out into different Sheets laid one up- 


on another. This is the unwrought 


Wax, which is eaſily diſtinguiſhed to 


the Variety of Colours that appear in 
each Sheet. When they afterward 


again, they purify and whiten it, and 
then reduce it to an uniform Colo. 
They uſe this Wax with a wonderful 
Frugality, for it is eaſy to obſerve that 


dence, and all their Actions regulated 
by good Government. Every thing 


Superfluity ; not the leaſt grain of War 
is neglected, and if they waſte it, they 
are frequently obliged to provide more, 4 


thoſe very times when they want 0 
their 


ct 


their Proviſion of Honey. When they 
open the Cells of Honey, they take off 
the Wax that cloſed them, and carry it. 
to the Magazine. You may likewiſe 
judge of their OEconomy by another 
Inſtance : When a young Bee frees itſelf 
from its Priſon, by breaking down the 
Partition of Wax that ſhut it up, two 
old Bees immediately preſent themſelves, 
and carry away all the Remains of this 
axen Partition; after which they im- 
ediately repair the Ledge of the Cell, 
and bear all the Wax that is left to the 
— Thus you ſee nothing is 
Counteſs. But is not this OEconomy, 
Lord, much of a piece with your 
iccount of the Deliberations about the 
nal? Tam afraid all the Ingenuity I 
imire in theſe Proceedings flows only 
om you. 5 

Count. J have ſometimes, in a Vein 
Pleaſantry, ſupplied them with ſuch 
nd of Reaſonings ; but, in Reality, the 
me Wiſdom that created theſe Ani- 
als, has enabled them, for their Pre- 
mation, to act as conſiſtently as if 
e were influenced by Reaſon itſelf: 
das to the Frugality I have been de- 
'bing, tis what you yourſelf may be 
bectator of whenever you pleaſe. 
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thro' the Pores, and afterwards col- 


ſhine, than at any other time, ſo oi 
the Bees more tranſported with Ardout 


his brighteſt Rays. I likewiſe rake f 


Soil, or dilute its pureft Iuices; 8% 


of a dry Seaſon prevents thoſe Ju" 


DiaLOGUEe VII. 
_ Chev. Then as to the Honey, ny 
Lord ; will you be fo good as to tell me | 
what it is, and how they collect it? 
Count. The Ancients believed Honey 
to be an Emanation of Air, a Dew that 
deſcended upon the Flowers, as if it 
had a limited Commiſſion to fall on) 
there. But it has been fince diſcovered 
that Dews and Rain are very oppoſite 
to Honey, in their Qualities; they wah 
it away, and prevent the Bees from 
finding it. Honey is rather an Effur 
or Tranſpiration of the fineſt Particks 
of the Sap in Plants, which evacuar 


denſe on the Flowers; and as theſe Pore 
are more expanded in the warm out- 


never ſee the Flowers more repleniſhet 
with a viſcous and vermilion Juice, t 


and Joy, than when the Sun: diſpenſ 


for granted, that the Seaſon has prot 
favourable, becauſe exceſſive. Rams e 
ther waſh away the beft Salts from ue 


the other hand, the immoderate Leng 


from flowing into the Plant. 
Cdbev. Since we know what H. 
ney is, I ſhould think we wp | 
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zo ourſelves and extract it from the 
Flowers. | bs 

Count, Yes; without doubt the thing 
;; practicable. You only want an In- 
ſrument for that Purpoſe. Go to work, 

Wy dear Chevalier, and make a Trunk: 
Wl hcwed you a couple Yeſterday. 

Chev. I deſerve to be rallied for my 
Erie Obſervation : I ſhould rather have 
&ſkcd your Lordſhip, whether the Bees 
nent themſelves with ſucking the 
| ns it home; or is it your Opinion, that 


ke Juices of che Flowers are converted 


Prior. For my part, I am apt to 
hink the Bee makes no Alteration. in 
e Honey, but. colleQs this delicious 


0 
I. 
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oney from the Flowers, and convey». 


i 5 juſt as Nature produces it; and 
it fills her Bag and then diſcharges. it 


Ito the Magazine. 
(unt. J am of your Opinion in that. 
ticular, and could never obſerve they 


was too. liquid, as Virgil affirms. 


wunts to no more than this: They 


It; 


a able to condenſe the Honey when 


haps it may be true, that when they 
ſave it into their Body they purify, 
give it forme Conſiſtence. But all 1 
e remarked on the Article of Honey 


up with their Trunk, and empty 
0 the Cells appropriated to receive 
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Numbers of People ought to be ſen; 
Prudence, Induſtry, Benevolence, Pub- 
lick-ſpiritedneſs, Diligence, OEconony, 


by that ſocial Spirit which forms then 


of Bees, and obſerve the Diſpoſiti 


all labour for the general Advantage 


their Young have introduced amo 
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it; and when they are all full, the Bees 
cloſe up ſome with Wax, till they hay 
Occaſion for the Honey; the reſt they 
leave open, and all the Members of the 
Society reſort there, and take their Re. 
paſt with a very edifying Moderation, 

Chev. The Bees certainly act wih 
more Regularity than ourſelves. © | 
Prior. The Hive is a School to which 


Neatneſs, Temperance ; all theſe Vi. 
tues are to be found among the Bee! 
Or rather, let us ſay, they read us Le- 
tures upon hem. 


Count. What moſt affects me, in the 
little Animals, is to ſee them actuate 


into a Body Politick, intimately unite 
and perfectly happy. Look on a Swart 


that influences every Individual. Thy 


they are all ſubmiſſive to the Laws at 
Regulations of the Community; 1 
particular Intereſt, no Diſtinctions bo 
thoſe that Nature, or the Neceflitics0 


them. We never ſee them diſſatisfe 
with their Condition, or inclinablet 


abandon the Hive in Diſguſt to 60 


them 


themſelves Slaves, or neceſſitous. On 
the contrary, they think they are in 
perfect Freedom, and perfect Affluence, 
and ſuch indeed they are in effect: 
They are free, becauſe they only de- 
pend on the Laws; they are happy, be- 
cauſe the Concourſe of their ſeveral. 
abours inevitably produces an Abun- 


ach Individual. Let us compare 
uman Societies with this, and they 
ill appear altogether monſtrous. Ne- 
elity, Reaſon and Philoſophy, have 
ſtabliſhed them under the commenda- 
e Pretence of mutual Aids and Bene - 
Its; but a Spirit of Selfiſhneſs deſtroys 


and one half of Mankind, to load 
ul emſelves with Superfluities, leave the 


ther deſtitute of common Neceſſaries. 


nainly the moſt unjuſt and corrupt of 
LAtimals. ; 1 alto fad 
Gant, J cannot expreſs my Indigna- 
an, when 1 ſee to what Proſtitutions 
Species degrade themſelves, eſpeci- 
j yhen they are poſſeſſed with the 


(at eaſe, without giving themſelves 
e leaſt Pain, to ſee their fellow Crea- 
ies barely poſſeſſed of Food and Ray- 
a, But let us cloſe this diſagree- 

N able 


Jance that conſtitutes the Riches of 


Prior. As long as Men are not con- 
uted by the Spirit of God, they are 
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Wy of Ambition, and determined to 
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able Scene, and tho we find our Man. 

ners condemned by the Practice of theſ 

little Animals, who aſſociate with 6 

much Tranquillity; yet let us go d 

to make them the Subject of our Ex 

minations; tis an Article that infinite 

ly delights me. I have feen, at th 

Prior's Houſe, a Glaſs Hive, wherein 

as he has told me more than once, þ 

has had a Swarm of wild Bees. Pry 

Sir, favour us with ſome Account d 

Wild Prior. As I knew you had made m 

La ny Obſervations on the common þ 

..- of Bees, I thought it would be bett 

= for me to beſtow ſome Notice on tha 

that were Wild, in order to obſerve hill 

1 Difference. Theſe Creatures, that lent 

—_ ral People call Drones, and Home 
| 


11 are nothing near ſo induſtrious and in 
188 gal as the domeſtick Bees. 'They aj 
10 


| | more negligent in their Settlements, al 
lt . their Work is, in every particular, 
i ferior to that of the others; but for! 
N this, it has its Beauty. The Nelt 
Will - compoſed of dried Leaves mixed W! 
. Wax. This Neſt, which they ud 
build in ſome Cavity dug in the Es 
by a Field Mouſe, is well vaulted, 
preferve it from Rains and the fil 
in of the Earth. They worked in 


_ ſame manner, when they were 6; 
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Hive, as they would have done in the 
Field, The Principles of their Archi- 
lecture ate invariable. The Neft is all 
perforated with different Holes, like a 
pong, ſo that one may eafily fee all 

at paſſes withifl. Eac Mackle builds 
vi the Wax à little Cell, about the 


de, and round and hollow like half an 


jery agteeable o the Eye. The Fe- 
| 15 whoſe Number atnong the Bees 
: nd Waſps, a ppears to be very inconfi⸗ 
ol 
U | 
lent 
d ir 
&y 4 
8, A 
ar, 1 
fol! 
Neſt 
d 


als; when this is done, ſome other 
es cloſe them up with Wax; aftet 
hich they ſtand upon the Covering, 


bone Warmth to the 2 or ar leaſt 
epel the Cold from them. When 
orms leave the Eggs, they endea- 


We ; the Bees without, aſſiſt them 
bbing the Wax, and making it ſoft, 
q 5 comes a large Bee, who de- 
ars all the waxen Covering. 

Chev. What, does he live upon Wax? 


l fal Prior. No, Sir; but he melts it in his 
o = omach, Which is very hot, and then 
aff dos it ellen here in ſome other 


ork, The Worms thar are hatched 
O 2 fall 


de of a large Pea, cut thro the mid- 


rtable, lay : eir Eggs in the open 


* to break down the Door of their 


Frg- hell. From theſe different Cells 
vitted together, reſults a ſort of Clufter 


hd are in a perpetual Agitation, either : 
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fall into Convulſions which moiſten 
them all over with Sweat, and what 
then tranſpires thro their Body, forms 
a Glew that gradually hardens and be- 
comes a little white Skin, which im. 
mediately enfolds them. This is their 
State of Nymphs, and they then look 
like ſo many Grains faſten'd to one an- 
other, and which, all together, form: 
little Cluſter. After this, out of each 
Nymph's Shell proceeds a little Bee, WW 
who begins to rub his Eyes with his 

Fore-paws. His Wings, that are ſtil 
| ſpread on his Back, and moiſt, groy 
dry in the Air by degrees; and in the 
Space of a Quarter of an Hour he 
ſprings aloft, and immediately attempt 
to fly at a Venture with thoſe of hu 
own Age. The young ones are, fot 
ſome time, permitted to ſport as the 
pleaſe, and all the little Bees do nc 
thing for the three firſt Days, but flute 
up and down, and interrupt the Wag 
of the larger Inſects, who at lenge 
begin to be weary of theſe wanton L 
berties, in conſequence of which the 
| chaſe away the little Offspring, al 
bring them down to the Ground; pd 
which the young ones, after they har 
turned round a conſiderable, time, 4 
they were intoxicated, begin to work! 
their Turn, and carry Earth to the Na 
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to ſuſtain the Sheets of Wax that form 
the Vault. This Earth they cement and 
ſpread out with a retrogade Motion of 
their Bodies over it. The old ones 
work in Wax, and the Young only 
perform the Functions of Maſons Ser- 
"ants, ee TP Er 
S Chev. Have not the wild Bees a King, 
a well as the domeſtick Tribe ? 
Prior. J have certainly ſeen, amongſt 


Weſt, and without Wings or Hair; it 
was as bare as a plucked Fowl, and 


King goes from time to time to ſurvey 
the Work ; he enters into each parti- 


ons, and examine whether the Whole 
e finiſhed with due Symmetry and 
oa. 29." ot 

Count. J am not certain, Sir, whe- 


bs Circumſtance, or not; for I am 
fy apt to ſuſpect this Monarch to be 
Ween, and that her Viſits to each 


lere. 


y in this Particular, and you are 
uch more exact and attentive than 
JElf, in all your Obſervations. But, 
88 how- 


- 


mine, and that very frequently, a large | 
Inſet, much ſupefior in Size to the 


black as Jet or poliſhed Ebony. This 


ular Cell, ſeems to take their Dimen- 


her you have ſufficiently conſidered 


ll, only tend to depoſite her Eggs 


Prior, T readily confeſs my Inaccu- 
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 Cayity centrived for that Purpoſe, all 
| ſeated on the molt elevated part of tha 


all the Bees whe: pteſenc themſelyss i 
his Way, form a Circle a-round hip, 


and aftjer ſeyers] Leaps and Curve 


tires, and all the reſt return to their 
 Erapleyment ; but thele wild Inf 


dolent, and are with great Nifficulnſ 
brought to apply themſelves te ial 


Space of a Quarter of an Hour, 1 
with che Noiſe awakens all his Peop | 
This fſummons them to Work, 1 


DIALOG RE VI.. 
however, I will proceed in the Aecoun 
of what I think I have ſeen, and hey 
the: Favour of you: tO rectify Whatever 
may lead the Chevalier into g Miſtake 
When this King makes his Appearancy 


poifing themſelves on their Fore-fet 


attend him thro'gut bis Progrels; at 
the Concluſion of which the King n. 


are far from devoting rhem{clyes i 
Labour, with the ſame Vigour and Af 
ſiduity that the common Bees giſcorer 
In the Morning, the Young appear in 


Functions; but, in order to rouzę them 
one of the largeſt of the Band, evi) 


Morping at half an Hour paſt Se 
extends one half af his Body aut of 


City; there he claps his Wings for 


is the Drum that beats the Signs! i 
their March, And I have frequeol 
obliged my Fraternity 10 take 80 
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wiſe another, who keeps guard all Day, 
and I have ſeen him acquit himſelf of 


iftoniſhed me. When I have ſtruck 
he Hive a little harder than ordina- 
ry, the Centinal immediately- quited 


or this kind of Diſcipline, which ex- 
ceedingly diverted them. There is like - 


his Commiſſion with a Vigilance that 
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his Box, and with an Air of great Un- 


eaineſs and Emotion, mounted to the 


Top of the Vault, running here and 


there to diſcover bat might occaſion 


the Alarm; and when he has ſatisfied 


himſelf that xo Danger or Enemy was 
near, he returned to his former Poſt. 


have ſometimes thrown a common 


had plucked 


Bee into the Hive, after I 
of one of his Wings; but he was in- 


upon the Spot. 


Chev. This makes the Accord I have 
read in my Virgil, of the Guard kept 
by Bees, very credible. But what, Sir, 
i the Food of theſe wild Bees? 


bt the domeſtick Bees, becauſe the 
tract it from Flowers that grow wild, 

and are impregnated N 
iter Flavour. 


Cbev. Do ay tore up any Pro- 
ſons ? 


0 4 Prior. 


ſtantly ſeized by the Centinel, and kill'd 


Prior. They eat a kind of Honey, 
but then tis inferior in Purity to that 


vice of 4 
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200 DIALO GU E VI. 
Prior. Juſt as the Bees do; and for 
that Purpoſe they employ the Cells out 
of which the Worms proceeded: Theſe 
they fill with Honey, and then cloſe 
them up carefully with Wax. They 


| | | 

are burden'd with a; number of Slug. Wiſs; 

gards, and 'tis, probably, againſt them h 

that they uſe this Precautioͤn. ei 

Count. But in what Inſtance, Sir, dd 

you diſcover their Idleneſ? or 

Prior. In this. When the reſt of ;; 

their Companions have been employ d 

in the Fields, I have obſerved theſe o; 

ving at a little Diſtance from the Hive, n. 

They give themſelves the Air of work Had 

ing a little, and then return Home audit 

eat, without having done any thing f! 
Materie. % 

Count. Your being ſo much accu 

tomed to ſee bad Actions in other 0 

makes you ſuſpicious. But theſe dg P 

gards you mention, ſeem to me to ee 

the Males, as there are ſuch among 1 

Bees; and they are nouriſhed for a SH 
! ſon in Requital of their paſt ServiWric 
E but when Winter comes on they a 
7 probably, ſent away to provide i 
themſelves elſe where. th 

Prior. What your Lordſhip ſays, 2 P- 

pears very probable ; and I ſee no Rftter 

fon why the wild Bees ſhould. not, of 

intl 


well as the others, have their We 
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teir Males, and likewiſe a whole Peo- 
ple v without diſtinction of Sex. But 

this is a Point that requires farrlier Ex- 

zmination. 

Count. Let me beg the Pivod? of you, 

dir, to proceed in your Obſervations on 

what paſſed 1n your 1 All this! Is 
ew to me. 

Prior. Ah, my Lord! my Oberen. 
ions are all at an end, for we met with 
very great Accident. 

Chev. Pray what was that? 

Prior, Four Days ago, our Queen 
ame out very early in the Morning, 
nd all enfeebled with Age, proceeded 
zich a trembling March to the Confines 


xhind a little Eminence; and after the 
ud languiſhed a few Moments — _ 1 58 


Chev, What happened ? 


be City was in Deſolation. The Drum 
ld not beat the Signal that Day, and 


othing was to be ſeen but a general 
net and Dejection. 


Chev. The Curate ITO me ſympa- 


e the Event ? 


er 


1 


ders to enſue in the State; the Num- 
r of Inhabitants, ſince that time, has 


10 | N diminiſhed, and they are 


Prior. It was natural for great Diſ- 


daily 
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her Dominions. I ſaw her lie down 


Prior. She breathed her laſt, ind all 


life in their Affliction. But what might 
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daily removing in queſt of a ney ge. 
tlement. The Day before N 
there was a very fierce Battle; ads | 
Animal, more enterprizing . than d 
reſt, loſt his Head; I faw him mn 
without it to the Top of the Val 
| where he did not expire till this » 
Day. All Order was at an End; d 
Morning Signal was no more repeal 
ed; no Centinel made his Appearang 
and the Labours were intir 
1 
Cbev. I am not at all e 
the Execution of the Male factor, . 
IT think he makes a very entettaini 
Figure. 

Prior. My Inſects are all diſconcert 
and I believe very few of them are n 
left. If the Count will truſt the ( 
valier in my Company for an Hou 
two, I will ſhew him the Structur 
the Neſt. 

Count. Do ſomecking more: 1 the 
are no Stings to be fear'd, take out 
Neſt, and ſend it to me; or rathet, 
us refign our Pretenſions to the 
valier. It will contribute to the l. 
belliſhment of his Cabinet, and mi 
hung up with his Waſp's Neſt. 

_ Counteſs. Gentlemen, you have 

diſcharged all your Province; 
Pave ac had a good Account from you 
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re Induſtry of Bees; but you have not 
ven particular enough in the Uſe we 
wake of their Labours, and I muſt aſk 
« Prior how far theſe are capable of 
eing extended. 87115103. 1410 as 
Prior, When the Seaſons are not ir- 
ular, a Hive of Bees may be, every 
fear, worth a Piſtol and more. If there 
hould be two Swarms, the Profit will 
double the next Year, tho you ſhoyld 
troy the firſt Bees with Sulphur, in 
der to take their Wax and Honey. 
They are neyer permitted to work aboye 
wen Years, becauſe they grow feeble, 
Wd their Work is expoſed to the Ra- 
ee of Worms, who in proceſs of 


me find out the Secret of ſliding in- 


the Skins with which the young Bees 
ng their Apartments. But I don't 
ke upon me to give you a Detail of 
e Management of Hives. This is 
bat may be learned from any com- 
on Gardener, and the Country- houſe 
honeſt Liebaux is in the Hands of all 


e World, B | 

Every one likewiſe knows the various 

ts that are made, not only of Vir- 

| Wax as it comes from the Hive, 

of that ſort roo that has been firſt 

hed and then melted, and made 

lite by expoſing it alternately to the 

ws and Sun-ſhine. Wich this "EAR 
they 
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_ Carcaſs, or Fleſh in a State of Puts 


The beſt 


pers, Images, and an hundred gh 
Things that are well known, but 


generally all Productions that have fit 
Juices, and a more exalted Flavo 


Such, for Inſtance, is the Land aboy 


and prefer the Flowers they find in 


rear d. A Gentleman who lives q 
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they make, not only Flambeauy, T; 


likewiſe employ it with great Succeſs | 
anatomical Repreſentations, that pM 
fectly imitate Nature, and preſerve tk 
who have no Occaſion to be degli. 
learned, from the Horror they are x 
to be inſpired with at the Sight of: 
faction. e 
The richeſt Lands don't produce th 
beſt Honey ; there are ſome Soils ng 
very  luxuriant, that afford Fruit 
Fowls, and each Variety of Game, an 


And there the Honey is exquilit 


Corbiere, a few Leagues from Narboni 
and great part of Champagne. Til 
Honey of theſe Countries is in the be 
Repute. There is one very peculit 
Circumſtance obſerved in the Canta 
of Champagne that lie contiguous to d 
Rivers, and are richer than the rc 
which is this: The Bees make long 
curſions into the neighbouring Countri 


dry and ſteril Soil, to thoſe that gi 
in the very Fields where theſe Bees We 


( 


+ River Aine, and whoſe Company 1 * 


oy d one Day in 14 Jour ney from 
halons upon the Marne o Charl eville, 
urniſned me with this Obſervation. _ 
We were about a League and an half 
om his Eſtate that lies in the Yallage 
In the Edge of the lovely Meadows of 
tie ; as yet we ſaw nothing bur 
cath, and could not diſcover any Vil- 
ge for above a League in Circumfe- 
ence, Do you take notice? ſaid he, 


2 


bewing us a Crop of Buckwheat, 
hat refreſhed. us 2a 7 a very agreeable 
cent, Do you take notice of my Ser- 
ants that are diſperſed about the Coun- 
y they are all at work for me. But 
erceiying that we did not comprehend 1 
b Meaning; this is the whole Myſtery, Ml 
ntinued he, thoſe Bees that are buz- N | 
Ing about the Corn Flowers, come hi- | 
ber from a Diſtance of two or three || | 
II 
| 


apues, We daily ſee them forſake 10 
Gardens, and take their Flight over = | 
de Meadows, deſpiſing the Oil and 10 

VAllies, in ſhort they Mi | 


ertility of our Valli 
ntinue their Pragreſs to the Mountains 
Id Plains of ampagne, where they 4 
Ng Lavender, Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, [ill 
ickwheat, and ſeveral other Plants ve- #1 
| little cultivated, but of a moſt de- _ 
ate Sap. You will find Bees all the 14 
ay from hence to my Eſtate, and ſome I" 

| curious 
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curious Obſervets are perſu aded thy 
have ſeen them, thrice in one Day, ul 
a Journey of a League and an Hall t 
two Leagues, to to futniſh their Tab h 
their Palate. __ 
Counteſs, Chevalier, theſe Genilima 
are ar the 1 of our Cottyerh; 
tions, but as poor as you and I mV 
I think in point of Honour we foul 
endeavour to furniſh our Proportiay 
and bring each of us, the  Hiſtery 
ſome Take Tomorrow. 

Chev, I have made my burt to th 
Prior, who has'a Magazine of Cut 
fities, and T purpoſe. not to come vit 
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wy 101 


The, Count: de Jo VAI. 

The Counteſs deJo NVAL. 
The Prior de Jo N VAL. 
The Chevalier, du B R E U 1 L. 


us know our Riches 
before hand, and ſee 
what each of us 


W's Entercalcimndht.” 


. You will have nothing” from 
but a Fly and a Gnat. 


= [ intend to give you the Gril- 
apa, or Mole Crickets an che Ant. 


0 how: 


contributes to this 
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The cm- As weak and-contemptible as the f 


mon Fly. may appear to us, there is ſcarce an 


are perpetually ſerviceable to it in 4 


Its Eyes. 


Piſmire, a moſt terrible Enemy to th 


Claws, Sponges, a. Trunk, and a Pier 


and Dragon-Flies, are of a peculi 


Eyes, or cryſtaline Humours, ranf 


der theſe one may diſcover a det of 


DIiALOGUE VII. 
Chev. And I the Formicaleo or Lin 


Ants. 


„eee „ al el N *. * R = 
Count. Here are Materials enguph fi 


one Entertainment, and I may reſent 
my Part for another Day. When ae 
is not rich, OEconomy is very col. 
venient. - If Px? 

Count. Let us begin with-thecomma 


//, 


Species of this Inſect, but what is fu 
niſhed with five or ſix Advantages thi 


irs Neceſſities. For Inſtance, it l 


Its Eyes, as well as thoſe of Berl 


Structure: They are two little Crelcalf 
or immoveable Caps, :diſpoſedround 
Head of the Inſect, and comprelen 
ing a prodigious Number of mia 


like Lenrls, in Lines eroflingeacho 
in the Form of Lattice Work *. | 


bres, or optick Nerves, correſponding 
Number to the external Diviſion 
= loesen Arca. Nas Tam. b. Th 
Nieuwentit. Exiſt. liv. 2. c. 7. F 
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Of INSECTS. 

Inde Planes, and curious Obſervers 
will tell you they have counted ſeveral 
thouſands in each Combination +. But 
whatever the Number may be, it is 
certain T that all theſe Planes are a 
Collection of Eyes, on which, as on fo 
many Mirrors, outward Objects are 
painted. One may ſee the Figure of 
; lighted Taper multiplied almoſt to 
Infinity on their Surfaces, and ſhifting 
ts Beams into each Eye, in Proportion 
o its being varied in its Motions by the 
bſerver's Hand. ED i 

Chev, To what End is this Prodigali- 
of Eyes beſtowed ? The generality of 
lnimals are very well ſatisfied with two. 

| Count, The Eyes of other Creatures 
e multiplied by Motion, if I may uſe 
bat Expreſſion ; whereas thoſe of a Fly 


x what lies directly before them; they 
very numerous therefore, and placed 
n à round Surface, ſome in a high, 


ly of every thing wherein ſhe can be 
ſereſted. She has a Number of Ene- 


ever Danger threatens her from a- 


en 2 at leaſt, according to Leewmenhoe's 
un. and Contempl. Ep. $3. 9 

Lecuwenhoek, Pa, Ba : 
Obſervations de Puget. 


PP 


ſe fixed and immoveable, and can only 


bove, 
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ers in a low Situation, to inform the 


les, but with the Aid of theſe Eyes 
lit ſurround her Head, ſhe diſcovers 


210 


The 


V/ingsand ſhe pleaſes, and the Claws that fir l 


Claws. 


The 
Sponges. 


bove, behind, or on either fide, ex 


Hooks can't faſten her, ſhe ſquen 
and forces out a liquid Glew, that fl 
falling. Theſe Sponges may contriby 


be ſoon worn out. Beſides theſe Sponſt 


Bruſh, to clean her Wings. 


' Bruſhes, then rubs one Paw again 
other, and afterwards draws them, fi 
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when ſhe is in full Purſuit of a Pry 
that ſhe ſees directly before her; andth 
ſame Object is as diſtinctly perceived þ 
that Profuſion of Eyes, as it is by vs v 
behold it with no more than a Couple 
The Wings that convey the Fly when | 


in any Situation ſhe likes beſt, are A 
vantages ſhe enjoys in common with th 
generality of Inſects; but ſhe has oi, 
almoſt peculiar to herſelf, and that, . 


1 


Packet of Sponges, placed at the 5 | 


tom, or about the Joints of her C. 


and which, when ſhe marches ove 
poliſhed Body, to whoſe Surface M 


Er 


| 


ficiently fixes and preſerves her fi 
to ſoften her Steps and preſerve her! 
tle Claws, that without this Relief wo 


her Paws are ſhaded with a Growtl 
Hair, that ſhe employs inſtead d 


Chev. I have been ſometimes 
much delighted to ſee her perform 
Piece of Exerciſe. She firſt cleans! 


over her Wings, and then under | 
| clu 


Of INSECTS. 
ding the whole with bruſhing her 
Head. But what Occaſion has ſhe to 
peat the fame Work ſo often? 
prior. Cleanlineſs is her indiſpenſible 
are, and ſhe knows, that were it not 
r this Precaution, Duſt and Smoke, 
well as Rain and Fogs, would ſettle 
n her Wings, and incumber her delicate 
body, But we interrupt the Court. 
Count. Her Trunk is compoſed of 
o Parts, one of which folds over the 
ther, and both of them are ſheathed 
her Mouth. The Extremity of this 
runk is ſharp like a Knife, to enable 
er to cut what ſhe eats. She likewiſe 
ums it into two Lips, that ſhe may 
e better take up proper Quantities of 


contains, ſhe employs it as a Pump for 
wing up Liquors. Several Flies, at 
e other Extremity of their Body, are 


W"cliths of an Inch in Length, with 
ich they penetrate wherever they 
ale, and then ſheath it between their 
les This Inſtrument conſiſts of ſe- 
al Parts, as, particularly, one or two 


0d ; and when ſhe ſucks up the Air 
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The 
Trunk. 


Imiſhed with a Piercer * above three The 


Piercer. 


"s finely pointed at the End, and well 


&nted thro? the whole Length, a long 
n |; e to encloſe them, a Syſtem of Mul- 
: Leeuwenhoeles Arcan, Nat. Tom. iii, Ep. 136. 


"Ton. i. Ep. 64. 
P 2 


eles 
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bres to bring them back to their Socks 


| Preſervation: From theſe Eggs proc 


more apt to tear the tender Organ q 


and then to Flies. I omit the Con 


nicious to Man as this little Piercer d 


Caſe is not the ſame with ſhining Fi 


DiaroGue VIII. 
cles to unſheath them, and a. Set of Fi. 


Its laſt piece of Furniture 1s a Bottle 
corroding Water, to eat into the Cavity 
that have been firſt opened by the dam 

With this Piercer the Fly dig 
Repoſitory for her Eggs, and generl 
makes choice of a ſucculent or mill 
Subſtance, ſcarcely ſalted at all, | 
cauſe the ſharp Particles of Salt a 


her Young, than contribute to the 


4 Brood of Worms that Wrap tneft 
ſelves in a fine Web, change to Aurel 


quences of their extreme Fecundy 
and ſhall only obſerve that neither th 
Lion's Throat, nor the Wolf's Tel 
nor all the Horns and Fangs of wi 


Beaſts, in their united Rage, are {ox 


Nature has beſtowed on a common 
to dig a Repoſitory for her Eggs. 7 


and ſeveral other Species; for they 4 
in ſome meaſure, beneficial to us. 
generality of theſe Creatures ſuſtand 
ſhelter themſelves in ſome. parii® 
Plant, and it is to their Solicitudt 
lay their Eggs there, that we owe 


the Invention and Materials ry 


10 
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ft Colours uſed either in Dying or 
inting, as alſo the deepeſt Black, 
mon Ink, Scarlet, Vermilion, and 
any more. Tatts 

Cnteſs. J have always heard that Ink 
23 2 Compoſition of Vitriol, and Gall- 
uts gather'd from Oaks, and that the 
let Dye was produced from Cochi- 
al, which, as People ſay, is only the 
ds of a Tree in the Indies: And I 
nt in the leaſt comprehend, what Uſe 


ir Piercer. 5 | 
Count. Tis this: There is a Species 


gs in the Oak, preferably to any o- 


ye been deſcribing, pierce into the 
art of a Leaf, and frequently to the 


en with their Saw they penetrate to 
very Pith. At the ſame time, ſhe 
des into this Cavity a drop of her 


Egg, and ſametimes ſeveral, there. 


lis manner, the Circulation of the 


Malpiphi de Gallis. 
3 guous 


n be made either of ſhining Flies or 


Id itſelf, whilſt it is yer tender, and 


noding Liquor, and immediately lays. 


Heart of the Bud being wounded 


The Ori- 
3 gin of th 
Flies“ that chuſe to depoſite their Gal Nut. 


er Tree, and, with the Inſtrument 1 


riious Juice is interrupted, and, by 
Mixture of the Poiſon infuſed by 
Fly, is thrown into a Fermentation 
Efterveſcence; that burns the conti- 
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% 


rural Colour of the Plant. The Juice 
'or Sap, turned from its proper Chan. 


Egg. After which it ſwells, and is dt. 


eo a; 45 = 


Subſtance of the Ball, a Suſtenance 
commodated to its Nature; it eats and 


* * 
bo — r 2 
_— r . =, a SW 
— — — * — * — . _ = 


into a Nymph, and then into a F 


open Air. 
Gall-Nuts that grow at the beyi 


the Warmth of the Seaſon has aeg 


DIALOG VIII. 
guous Parts, and there changes the ny 


nel, extravaſates and flows round the 


lated by the Spring of ſeveral little Buh- 
bles of Air that enter thro' the Pore 
of the Bark, and float in the: Veſſel 
with the Sap ; its Surface is dried by 
the external Air, and hardens in aForn 
that reſembles the bending of a Vault 
or the roundneſs of a Kernel. Thi 
little Ball gradually receives its Now 
riſhment, Growth and Vegetation lie 
the Root of the Tree, and is what we 
properly call the Gall- Nut. 
The Worm that is hatched und 
this ſpacious Roof, finds, in the tende 


digeſts it, till its Transformation, fil 


after which, finding itſelf furniſh 
with all its Equipage, it pierces thi 
the Incloſure, and launches into d 


Lou may eaſily be convinced of th 
Truth of this Account; examine i 


ning of Summer, and you will imm 
diately ſee them pierced thro” 4 becaul 


tc Egg, the Nymph, and the Fly, to 


Maturity. If, when you open them, 
you ſhould: find a little Spider there, 
don't imagine ſhe came from the Egg 


the Gall-Nut, the Place does not ceaſe 
t be uſeful ;; a ſmall Spider generally 
lides into the Cavity, and finds a Space 
already prepared for her Habitation, and 


the Dimenſions of the Cell, and enſnares 
ieee Deen! 1 
But the caſe is not the ſame with the 
Call- Nut that grows in Autumn. The 
Cold frequently comes on before the 
Worm is changed into a Fly, or before 


Confinement. The Nut falls with the 
Leaves, and I ſuppoſe you imagine the 


Fit is quite otherwiſe, and her very 


| fon. In this manner ſhe paſſes the 
nter, well lodged and calked up in 
e Shell of the Nut, and even buried 
Wider a Heap of Leaves that preſerve 


at proves ſo commodious in the Win- 


y, awaken'd by the firſt Heats, opens 
lf a Paſſage, and expatiates in full 
I Liberty. 


of a Fly; for when this Inſect quits 


there ſpins her Web in proportion to 


the minute Inſects that venture into her 


he Fly can diſengage itſelf from its 


ncloſed Inſect to be deſtroy d; but the 


oyering contributes to her Preſerva- 


er from all Injury. But this Manſion, 


is a Priſon in the Spripg; and the 
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tural Colour of the Plant. The Juice 
or Sap, turned from its proper Chan. 


bles of Air that enter thro': the Pore 


with the Sap ; its Surface is dried by 


or the roundneſs of a Kernel. Thi 


properly call the Gall-Nut. 


this ſpacious Roof, finds, in the tende 


open Air. 


diately ſee them pierced thro' ; becall 
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guous Parts, and there changes the nz. 


nel, extravaſates and flows .round the 
Egg. After which it ſwells, and is d. 
lated by the Spring of ſeveral little Bub- 


of the Bark, and float in the Veſſeh 


the external Air, and hardens in a Fom 
that reſembles the bending of a Vault 


little Ball gradually receives its Now 
riſhment, Growth and Vegetation like 
the Root of the Tree, and is what we 


The Worm that is hatched und 


Subſtance of the Ball, a Suſtenance ac 
commodated to its Nature; it eats and 
digeſts it, till its Transformation, in 
into a Nymph, and then into a Fi 
after which, finding itſelf furniſhe 
with all its Equipage, it pierces thit 
the Incloſure, and launches into 

You may eaſily be convinced of il 
Truth of this Account; examine i 
Gall-Nuts that grow at the begl 
ning of Summer, and you will umm 


the Warmth of the Seaſon has agg 
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the Egg, the Nymph, and the Fly, to 
Maturity. If, when you open them, 
you ſhould. find a little Spider there, 
don't imagine ſhe came from the Egg 


the Gall- Nut, the Place does not ceaſe 
to be uſeful; a ſmall Spider generally 


ready prepared for her Habitation, and 
the Dimenſions of the Cell, and enſnares 


Territories. e 
But the caſe is not the ſame with the 
Call- Nut that grows in Autumn. The 
Cold frequently comes on before the 
Worm is changed into a Fly, or before 
the Fly can diſengage itſelf from its 
Confinement. The Nut falls with the 
Laves, and I ſuppoſe you imagine the 
ncloſed Inſe& to be deſtroy d; but the 


Fat is quite otherwiſe, and her very 


in. In this manner ſhe paſſes the 
WV inter, well lodged and calked up in 

e Shell of the Nut, and even buried 
der a Heap of Leaves that preſerve 
er from all Injury. But this Manſion, 
at proves ſo commodious in the Win- 


thi 
th 
710 
M P 


wi", awaken'd by the firſt Heats, opens 
"kl a Paſſage, and expatiates in full 
P 4 


)C 
Liber ty. 


f a Fly; for when this Inſe& quits 


lides into the Cavity, and finds a Space 
there ſpins her Web in proportion to 


the minute Inſects that venture into her 


W-orcring contributes to her Preſerva- 


7, 8 a Priſon in the Spripg; and the 
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Liberty. A ſmall Aperture fuffices her 
becauſe at this time her Bulk is ven 
inconſiderable, and beſides this, the 
Rings that compoſe the Body lenpthen, 
and become pliable in der Packers þ 

_ Chev. Your Lordſhip enables me tg 
comprehend the Reafon why we find x 
Worm under the hard Shell of a Fil 
berd, or Small-Nut. It proceeds fron 
an Egg left there by a Fly, when thy 
Fruit was tender, and one always fit 
the Orifice made by the Piercer, thr 
which the Inſect injected her Egg. 
Count. If this Orifice ſhould be cloſed 
up as it is in Fruits, Peas and Beans 

it is becauſe the Flow of the Sap int 
the Wound ſtops it up by degree 
The Worm, when ſhe forfakes the Egg 
finds in the Hollow of the Kernel, d 
the Heart of the Fruit, a Solitude when 
nothing can incommode her, and ha 
alſo a Supply of Provifions in whos 
Property ſhe has no Competitor. I 
works there with her Teeth and Ft 
in full eaſe, and thrives to Admiral i 
till finding her Wings unfolded, 4 
love of Liberty and Pleaſure promp 
her to make an Opening in the Wal 
and then the fallies out to ſeek Com 
pany." e 
' Chev. You make this ſolitary Ad 


Count! 


very pleafant Part. 


Counteſs. This Explication of the O- 
reinal of a Gall-Nut frees me from a 
Perplexity. I was in Pain to know 
whether the Oak that produced the 
Acorn, did not likewife bear another 
kind of Fruit of a very different Na- 
wre; but I am now convinced that 
theſe Nuts are no more than Excreſcen- 
cies, occafioned by the Puncture made 
by an Infect. En 8 
Count. They are called Nuts without 
any manner of Reaſon, It is true, they 
have ſomething like a Kernel, and are 
gathered from a Tree; but then they 


| 


ö 


r Fruit, without being either the one 
or the other. There is hardly any 
Plant but what is pierced in the fame 
manner by ſome Inſect, and which pro- 
lvces ſome of theſe pretended Nuts of 
Sizes and Colours. Some Trees have 
i heir Leaves intirely cruſted with them, 


W's poſſible that thoſe which grow on 
eklane Tree, the Poplar, the Willow, 
be Box, and the Ivy, would afford very 
nuke the Experiment. 1 
Counteſs. Is it not the ſame with Co- 
Funcal as it is with the Gall-Nut? 


Count. 
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have only a falſe Appearance of a Nut 


Wt they are not called by any particular 
ame, becauſe they are never uſed; but 


ch Colours, were People diſpoſed to 
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Dams live but a little time after the 


itſelf that pierces the Cochineal Tre, 


Tree; the Leaves are thick, full d 


or fourteen of them into little Pannien 
Inſects, in a few Days, give Birth « 
may be called the firſt Produce, Ti 
Young forſake the Panniers, and d 


in the Space of three Months, as 10 


DiALOGUR VII. 
Count. Cochineal is neither a Fru 
nor a Gall - Nut formed by the Pun, 
made by an Inſect *, but it is the Inſg 


This Plant, which in New Spain is 4. 
led the Nopal, is a Species of the Fig 
Juice, and thorny. | The Inhabitang 
that cultivate it ſweep from the Leng 
at the approach of the rainy Seaſon, fe 
veral little Inſects, or a kind of Bug 
that ſuck the Green Plant. They pr 
ſerve them in their own Houſes, and 
nouriſh them with the Branches of the 
Nopal. When they are grown ſtrong 
and the Rains are over, they put twele 


made of Moſs, or the Down, that coe 
the Cocoa Nut. 'Theſe Panniers thy 
place on the Nopal, and the Cochinal 


an infinite Number of Young, Tit 
| 


have laid their Eggs, and are wb 


perſe themſelves | over all the Verdi 
of the Nopal, and thrive to that degit 


prolifick in their Turn. The {x 


* Hiſt. Nat. de la Cochenille verifice par les? 4 
tions des juges de la Province d' Oaxaca, Amt. * 
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Brood are permitted to live, but all the 
parents are carried home and killed 3 the 
ew Offspring on the Tree have likewiſe 
their Young at the End of three or four 
Months; but, leſt they ſhould all be 
&{troy'd in the rainy Seaſon, the Inha- 
Whicants carry home the Parents as well as 
heir Offspring; and this is the third Pro- 
duce. A ſufficient Number of the young 
lnſects are preſerved to continue the 
Secies the next Year, and all the reſt 
re killed in hot Water, or Ovens, or 
won flat Stoves where the American 
omen bake their Bread. The Inſects 
that are deſtroy' d in hot Water, are 
f a brown Colour inclining a little to 
ed ; thoſe that are killed in the Oven; 
re of an Aſh Complexion and ſtreaked 
ke Marble; and ſuch of themasexpire 
in the Stove are black, and ſeem; burnt; 
heir Inſide is filled with a beautiful 
ed Powder, Theſe Inſects are ſent to 
dried, and half reduced to a Powder, 
which, without the Aſſiſtance of a Mi- 
rolcope, one may diſtinguiſh an oval 
ody, Scales and Pa ws, or little Pieces of 
em bruiſed, and a ſmall pointed Trunk. 
The true Vermillon, or Lack, Ker- 
nes, and a Variety of other valuable 
cours, or Drugs, have no other Ori- 


Hanzoek Eſſal de Diopt. p. 52. Paris 1694- 
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not ſo great, but their Transformation 


Prevent them from finking ; and i 
away by the Winds, to any, other Sn 


1 Hiſt, des Inſ. par Swamm. 


Cbev. I ſee ſomething like a littt 
_ Sieve, faſten'd at one End to the Stump 


pretended Holes of the Sieve are ER 
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ginal than the Punctures of different 
Inſects &; our Plants are covered with 
them, and perhaps we go to the Ini 
for Commodities that are every Day pre, 
ſented to us at home, 
Chev, We are charmed, my Loo 
with your Flies; but are the Gnats ty 
as curious in their Kind? 
Count. Their Uſefulneſs perhaps i 


are more extraordinary. Let us tale. 
Turn along the Mote of the Caſtle. 1 
have diſcovered what we want. Stoop 
down a little, Chevalier, towards the 
Root of that Tree which ſhoots int 
the Water. What do you diſcover on 
the Surface of the Water, cloſe by the 


of the Root, ay 
Count. That Sieve is a ſmall piece d 
Glew fuſtained by the Warer, and tit 


properly ranged upon the Glew 7. "i 
Faſtening which joins it to the Ro 
preſerves the whole from | being Carriti 


Memoirs de I Acad. des Scienc. M. Geoff, 


Jeune, 1914. 
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on that might geobe too cold, and 
where the Eggs for want ef the Sun- 
Beams could not be hatched. f 


Chev. What Animal has taken all 


* 


theſe wiſe Precautions ? 


Count, Tis the Work of Gnats, who. 


are ſo well known by their Buzzing, and 


W ſharp Stings. 3 
Chev. How does the Gnat, that 


lives upon the Earth and in the Air, 
ly her Eggs in the Water? 
Count, Have you not frequently ſeen 
Gnats flickering along the Surface of 
landing Waters? They are fond of 


that Neighbourhood, becauſe there they 


rear their beloved Family, I grant 
there are other Species who ſeem to be 
rn in Woods, and probably at a great 
litance from the Water; but I will 
ive you the Hiſtory of thoſe that have 
tome to my Knowledge, in a few words. 

From the Eggs ſtrew'd over a Bed of 

lew, on the Edge of the Water, pro- 


Feeds a Brood of little Animals that paſs 


iro” three different States. They are 
It, Inhabitants of that fluid Element; 
bey then change from aquatick, to 
mphibious Creatures, living both in 
de Air and Water; and at laſt confine 
hemſelves intirely to the Air. 
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In their firſt State they are Aus, 1 
which Period they wear the Form of State, 


minute 


Bottom of the Water, unleſs they met 


 Habitation in its Entrails ; where the 


are defended from the Teeth of Fiſh 


Hair and moiſten'd with an olly Flu, 


0 on the Water. If the Oil will 
whicl 


mour out of her Mouth, and ſheds! 


by the Water. 


transfers her to a very different Condl 
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minute Worms, and make themſelie 
little Lodgments of Glew, which they 
faſten to ſome ſolid Body at the wn 


with any Chalk; which being mor 
pliant and ſoft, permits them to fink 


but not from the Claws of Cray-Fiſh, 
This Worm, in proceſs of time, i 

diveſted of its Form, and acquire 1 

large Head, and a Tail ſhagged wit 


that like a Cork aſſiſts her to ſuſtain and 
tranſport herſelf from place to place; 
her Head raiſed in the Air, and her Ti 


her Tail is lubricated begins nl 
dry up, ſhe diſcharges an unctuous Hy 


over her Tail; this reſtores it to f 
Faculty of ſteering her where ſhe pleak 
without being moiſten'd or prejudic 


The Gnat in her ſecond State, is pic 
perly in the Form of a Nymph, whi 


tion of Life: She immediately diſcob 
herſelf of her ſecond Skin, refigns le 
Eyes, Horns and Tail; but from d 
Ruins of the amphibious Animal «i 
tle winged Inſect ſprings into the 4 


FX 
ich a Body actuated by a ſurprizing 
ly, of pon f wh he fineſt 
eyture of Limbs. The Head is beau- 
© with a delicate Plumage, and all 
he Body inveſted with Scales and Hair, 
o defend it from Humidity and Duſt. 
pe tries the Activity of her Wings, by 
bing them againſt her Body, or two 
os that hang at her Sides to poiſe her 
n an Equilibrium. The Furbelow of 
ale Plumes that border her Wings, are 
imirable in their kind,  —_ 
But nothing is more precious in the I 


done may venture to ſay, that this 
ble Inſtrument is one of the great- 
ſt Wonders of Nature; it is ſo ex- 
emely minute, that the beſt Micro- 
opes hardly give us a View of its Ex- 
emity*, What is firſt diſcoverable, is 
Cake compoſed of long Scales which 
e carries under her Throat, and which 
about the diſtance of two Thirds of 
Extent, has an Opening thro which 
e lunches four Darts, and then re- 
ms them into their Quiver : One of 
le Darts, as pointed and active as it 
performs the Office of a new Caſe to 
e other three which are there ſheathed 
a long Groove, and have their Sides 


{euvenhoele's Arcan. Nat. Exper. & Cont, 
Fox FN een 


quipage of a Gnat than her Trunk, runk. 
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ſharpen'd like fine Swords; they ; 
likewiſe barbed or thick ſer, with cut. 
ting Teeth towards the Point, wild 
is a little hooked, and whoſe Finem 
is inexpreſſible. When all theſe Sin 
ate darted into the Fleſh of Anime 
and make their Wounds ſometimes wil 
after another, and ſometimes in Cy 
junction, the Blood and Humoun 6 
the adjoining Parts muſt unavoidably 
forced out of their Veſſels, and cau 
Tumor in the Incifion, whoſe little 

fice is cloſed by the Compreſſion of gl 
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. her Sheath, that ſerves her inſtead off 
Tongue, has found out any Fril 
Fleſh, or Juices that ſhe has been {ea 
ing; if it happens to be a Liquor, f 
fucks it up without ejecting her Lancel 
but if ſhe meets with Fleſh that rell 
1 her Efforts, ſhe ſtings very ſeverely, i 
| | | then ſheaths her Weapons in the 9 
| f bard which ſhe applies to the Orin 


n 
£ FS 
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N the Wound, and thro' the Cavity di 
1. upthe Juices ſhe finds there. 4 
14 This is the Inſtrument with wii 
. the Gnat is accommodated for | 
| Summer Work, but in the Winter & 
1 ſon the is releaſed from the Care) 
1 getting Proviſions; for then ſhe & 
to cat, and paſſes all that melanch0 
Wi | 8 | 
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fon in Caves and Quarries; which, 

u the Return of Summer, ſhe forſakes, 

id takes her Flight in queſt of a ſtand- 

ig Water, where ſhe may have an Op- 
ortunity to perpetuate her Family, that 

ould ſoon be hurried away by the Ra- 

idity of a running Stream. The little 
rogeny are ſometimes ſo numerous that 

he very Water is coloured according to 

he Complexion of the Species. When 

hey are green, it exhibits the ſame 
incture, as it deepens into a ſanguine 

ye when the Inſects happen to be red. 

T's now the Prior's Turn to favour us 

ith an Account of the Grillotalpa, 
Counteſs, The Sound of that hard The Form 
ord ſhocks my Ear, why don't you 2 
ve it the Air of our Language ? Is lp. 


= 
9 


F 


1 
ut 
it this the Animal I have ſeen in your 
loſer, ſtretch'd on a green Turf, and 
ered with a little cryſtal Bell? The 
Feature is near three Inches long, has 
o Horns before, and as many behind, 
give it Intelligence of all that paſſes 
udſt the Darkneſs ſhe reſides in; 
d beſides this, has a couple of ſtrong. 
ort Wings, and two that are very 
e; a large Coat of Mail on her Back, 
dtwo Arms fortified with a couple of 
eadful Saws? „„ 


Cant, Tis the very ſame. 


1 = Counteſs. 


4 
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The Neſt 
of Egg. the Chevalier a Clod of Earth cement 


DiA4LOGUE VIII. 
Counteſs. I think I have heard it cally 
a Mole-Cricket ; becauſe it lives unde 
Ground like a Mole, and imitates the 
Chirping of a Cricket; and this is, 
Name I would chuſe to give it. 
Prior. The Ladies have a gream 
Privilege than our Sex, in the Uſe of 
new Words. Her Ladyſhip's Author. 
ty may give a Currency to this Tem 
and we will truſt to the Event. 
Count. With the Prior's Leave we 
will walk to a Corner of the Partens 
where you will find a Neſt of thek 
Mole-Crickets. You ſee I have lat 
ligence of all that paſſes here. Fach 
Tribe of Animals is at work for me 
This is the Place. „ 
Prior. Let us take a Spade, and (heli 


and covered with Turf, in the Heatto 
which he will find “ a little Apartmen 
capable of containing two Filberds, an 
there all the Eggs are lodged. Let! 
open it gently, and take care we dot 
break any thing. That, Sir, 1s d 
Turf I was ſpeaking of, tis the Civ 
you ſee there as big as an Egg, and iu 
rounded with a little Ditch. Take iti 
and cut it thro' the middle. You v 
ſee that the Entrance into the Chamb 


has been cloſed up. 
* Godart. 
FP. Chi 
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Chev. Tis very true. What a pro- 
Ieious Number of Eggs are lodged in 
e Cavity! Let me count them. 1 
ind an hundred and fifty. But why are 
hey laid there? 
Prior. Were the Eggs covered with 


Air be admitted to them, they would 
deſtitute of the neceſſary Warmth, 
nd the whole Poſterity would be de- 
royed. Beſides this, the Mole-Crickets 
re obliged to ſtop up, with ſo much 
xatnels, the Mouth of the Cell where 


| round it; becauſe there is a little 
ack Animal a mortal Enemy to their 
pecies, who endeavours to devour their 
ps, and Young ; to prevent which, 
te of the Tribe perpetually keeps Cen- 
on the Bank of the Ditch, and when 
e black Animal plunges himſelf in 
ſeek his Prey, he is immediately cut 
Wor, and the Neſt by this means is de- 
ered from its Invader. If the Cen- 
te! finds himſelf affaulted by too ma- 
Enemies, he then throws himſelf in 
ele winding Paths that you ſee ſtruck 


anger. But I am now coming to the 
ſt ſingular Piece of Dexterity we 
obſerved in the Conduct of theſe 
mals, and which we diſcovered by 


Q 2 the 


s Caution, or ſhould the leaſt Breath 


ey lay their Eggs, and to ſink a Ditch 
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It under Ground, and fo evades the 
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the Aſſiſtance of a Glaſs Bell, unde 
which we reared ſome of theſe Creaf 
tures in a Quantity of Earth ſufficien 
to furniſh us with our Obſervations, | 
At the Approach of Winter, the 
Mole-Crickets remove the Referygr 
that contained their Eggs, and fink i 
very. deep 1 in the Earth, always takin 
care to dig it lower chan the Froſt cu 
penetrate. When the mild Seaſon cone 
on, they raiſe the Magazine in prope 
tion to the Advances of that favourabl 
Period, and at laſt elevate it as near th 
Surface as will be ſufficient to make 1 
ſuſceptible of the Impreſſion of Air a 
Sun-ſhine: And ſhould the Froft retun 
they again let it down to its proper Dept 
The fame Method is practiſed by! 
Ants, whoſe Hiſtory I am now to gy 
you, for I am not ſufficiently acquaini 
with Mole- Crickets, to entertain 0 
any longer on that Subject. But bel 
I begin, I would aſk the Chevalier wh 
ther we are to viſit the Ants in the Qui 
of indolent Perſons, for Inſtruction, | 
in the Capacity of Connoiſſeur for A 
miration ? 
\.. Chev. Tunderſtand you perlellh 
Sir, and have been informed 19 9 
Proverbs of Solomon *, that the | 


renn. 6. 


Ole 


— 
—— — nate. as te * 


— —-—¼ > — 


2 * 


ought, to go to the Ants to learn how 
to be provident. Perhaps I am no Slug- 
rard ; but yet, where is the Perſon that 
bas no Occaſion to be taught a prudent 
Forecaſt?? e 
Prior. The Sight of Ants is really 
ery inſtructive. They are a little Peo- 
le united, like the Bees, in a Republick 
overned by its Laws and Politicks “. 
They have a Kind of oblong City, di- 
ded into various Streets that terminate 
t different Magazines T. Some of the 
ats confolidate the Earth, and prevent 
s falling in, by a Surface of Glew 
ith which they incruſt it. Thoſe of 
em that we commonly ſee, amaſs ſe- 
nal Splinters of Wood, which they 
ay over the Tops of their Streets, Their 
d uſe them as Rafters to ſuſtain tge 
of; and croſs theſe they lay another 
k of Splinters, and cover them with 
tap of dry Ruſhes, Graſs and Straw, 
och they raiſe with a double Slope, to 
u the Current of the Water from | 
i Magazines; ſome of which are Magazine. 
Propriated to receive their Proviſions, 
in the others they depoſite their 
and the Worms that proceed from 


Nord, de Formicis. Jonſton. Thaumaturg. 
flitory of the Buccaneers ; towards the End. 


1 As 


K Z O 
Proviſions. 


under the weight of a dead Git. 
Sometimes ſeveral of them are at work 


all that is capable of being preſerie 


make Excurſions at random. Some at 
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As to the Proviſions, they take yy 
with every thing that is eatable, and ar 
indefatigable in bringing home they 
Supplies. You may ſee one loaded with 
the Kernel of ſome Fruit, another bend 


on the Carcaſs of a May Fly, or om 
other Inſect. What can't be remoꝶ 
they eat upon the Spot, and carry hom 


The whole Society is not permitted i 


detached as Scouts, to get Intelligend 
and according to the Tidings they brin 
all the Community are upon the mard 
either to attack a ripe Pear, a Cale 
Sugar, or a Jar of Sweetmeats; and! 
order to come to this Jar, they lea 
the Garden and aſcend to the third tut 
of the Houſe ; there they find this Mi 
of Sugar, this rich Peru of Sweets ul 
opens all its Treaſures to their Vi 
but their March to it, as well as fh. 
Return from it, is under ſome Regi 
tion. Tho whole Band is orderel 
aſſemble, and move in the fame Tri 
bur the Injunction is not executed 
much Severity, and they have Libel 
expatiate when they have an Opp" 
nity to ſpring any Game in the Cowl 
'The green Vermin, that with-the 4 


which ſurrounds them make an infinite — 
Waſte among the Flowers, and cockle the | 
Leaves of the Peach and Pear Trees, 
are a fine Regale for the Ants, and are 
the Animals they ſearch for on the ge- 
reraliry of Plants, before the Fruit 
comes to Maturity. Theſe are the Ver- 
nine who are the Authors of all that 
Oeſtruction to our Trees which is falſly 
Wlinputed to the Ants, and draws upon 
them a very unjuſt and cruel Per- 
— ES. SCE 
The next prevailing Paſſion is to a- 
maſs a Store of Corn, or other Grain 
hat will keep ; and leſt the Humidity 
pf the Cells ſhould make the Corn ſhoot 
p, we are told for a certainty, that 
hey gnaw off the Buds that grow at the 
en or heoram.” | 
have ſeen Ants carry, and ſometimes 
ſh before them, Grains of Barley and 
Wheat much larger than themſelves ; 
ut I never could find out their Grana- 
All the Ancients ſpeak of it, and 
larovandus aſſures us he has ſeen it. 
[heir Labours, as well as their Inclina- 
bons, may vary according to their Spe- 
s. Tis likewiſe probable that their 
wrelias, which are ſometimes yellow, 
are been taken for Grains of Corn 
fithout Buds, and ſwell'd by Moiſture. 
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ter, and enjoy the Fruits of their I 
bable, they are a little deſtitute in tha 
Seaſon, and are either benumbed, 9 
buried in ſleep like a Multitude of other 
in ſtoring up Proviſions, is not ſo much 
to provide, during the Harveſt, a nect{ 
ſary Suſtenance for their Young. The 
nouriſh them as ſoon as they leave the 
the whole Nation; and the Care of ther 


ance to the State. 


are little Worms no larger than com 


themſelves up in a white Web, al 
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The Ants, after they have paſſed the 


Summer in a conſtant Employment and 
Fatigue, ſhut themſelves up in the Win 


bours in Peace; however, it is very pra 


Inſects. And therefore their Indufty, 


intended to guard againſt the Winter, s 


Egg. with an Aſſiduity that employ 


Young is eſteemed a Matter of Import 


When the Young quit the Egg, theſ 


mon Grains of Sand *, and after thy 
have for ſome time received their Al 
ment, which is brought to them in co 
mon, and diſtributed in equal Prop 
tions; they ſpin a Thread, and wi 


— a + | | — — — F ne 


ſometimes one that is yellow; at wild 
Period they ceaſe to eat and becol 
Avrelias. In this State ſome Feoſ 
fanſy they are the Eggs of 4 
when in Reality they are the Nymp 


* Leeuwenhock's Arcan. Nat. Tom. i. & ii. Fp. þ 
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out of whoſe Ruins the new Piſmires 
are to ariſe. Tho the Young diſcon- 
| tinue their eating, their Nurture proves 
very fatiguing to their Parents. Theſe 
| have have generally ſeveral Apartments, 
and remove their Young from the Nur- 
C {ery to ſome other Manſion which they 
intend to people. They either raiſe the 
Aurelias towards the Surface of the 
Farth, or fink them to a diſtance from 
it, in proportion as the Seaſon is either 
warm or cold, rainy or dry *. They 
raiſe them when the Weather proves 
ſerene, and ſometimes bring them out 
into the Sun-beams, or when a long 
Drought is ſucceeded by gentle Dews; 
but at the Approach of Night and Cold, 
or the Appearance of Showers, they 
daſp their beloved Charge in their Arms 
and deſcend with them to ſuch a Depth, 
that one muſt then dig above a Foot in- 
tothe Earth before thoſe Aurelias can 
Edicortretb tual ict os 2 ooo 
We might enlarge on many other 
Ferticulars of their Conduct, ſuch as 
lier diſperſing themſelves over the 


- 


the Dead from their Habitations, their 
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ountry, their Cuſtom of removing 


ech fomptitude in aſfiſting each other to 
1 ary their Burdens, or invade their 


„Hit. Gener. des Inſet. par Swamm. P- 162. 
Lauthory's Abridgm. Tom, ii. p. 7. & 9. 


Ene- 


Enemies; a long Deſcription might like 


with a Bag of corroding Water th 
alſo ſaid of their Wings that are 20. 


to. facilitate their Acquiſition of Food, 


the moſt natural Tranſition is to that 0 


the Lion, or moſt formidable Enemyto 


mire. We are Maſters. of the Term 
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wiſe be given of the ſmall Sting they 
carry in the Extremity of their Bodies 


cauſes little Tumours. Much might be 
quired, by the Males, at a certain Ag, 


and which are refuſed to the Females 
that they may be more ſedentary, and 
better devoted to domeſtick Cares; but 
the Subject the Chevalier has choſen for 
our Entertainment, is fo extremely + 
greeable that it would be an Injury to 
the Company to deprive them any longer 
of ſo much Pleaſure. 
Chev. After the Hiſtory of the An, 


the Formicaleo, ſo called becauſe it i 


the Ant. 5 812 Frags Fit as 2 
Counteſs. Rather call it the Lion P 


at leaſt in our Acaderry. 

Chev. That Name is perfectly agree 
able, and I ſhall never call this Creatu! 
by any other. I Yeſterday' ſaw'a ſe 
pretty Picture of one of them in th 
Prior's Apartment, that repreſented 


* [ think, however, that I have obſerved wy ? 
Tribe of an Ant-hill furniſhed with Wings, 4 
king their Subterraneous Abode. . 
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tie Changes thro' which the Creature 

aſſes. I am tolerably well acquainted 

with the whole Train of Particulars *, 

bot that I might nat fatigue the Com- 

pany with frequent Heſitations, and for 

fear I ſhould forget any neceflary Cir- 

cumſtance, I have put the whole into 

Writing, and this Morning communi- 

cated it to the Prior, who has touched 

it up with his own Hand; which I 

fire you would be pleaſed to re- 

member. 13 KT „ F 

Counteſs. The Gentleman delivers him- 

elf in ſuch a natural Air as is worthy 

o introduce the _ moſt entertaining 

Hiſtory. ESD Any on 
Chev, The Lion-Piſmire is as long as Lion-Pif- 

the common Palmer 4, but ſomething 

thicker ; it has a very long Head, and 

the Body grows round as it lengthens 

towards the Tail. The Animal is of a Their 

dark Grey marked with black Spots. Shape. 

ls Body is compoſed of ſeveral. flat 

Kings, that ſlide over one another. It 

has fix Feet, four of which are inſerted 

n the Breaſt, and two in the Neck. 

Its Head is ſmall: and flat, and from 

le fore-part of it two little Horns 

boot out; Theſe are ſmooth and hard, 


* M. Aubriet deflinat. au Jardin Royal. 
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Inſtru- 
ments. 


the Ambuſcade he has prepared. Thi 

is the only Method he has for his Sub- 
ſiſtence, and is all the Science hel 

. Maſter of, but however it ſuffices for 

his Purpoſe. 

The 
Ditch. 
ſome Shelter, that the Rain may not 


make uſe of Sand, and of the drieſt he 
can get, becauſe a folid Soil, as well 21 
moiſt Sand, would not prove tractable 
under his Operations. When he in. 


enſnares his Game, he bends the hinder- 


DIALOOG UE VIII. 
extend two Twelfths of an Inch | in 
Length, and bend like Hooks in the 
Extremity. Towards the Baſe of theſe 
Horns appear two little Eyes, ven 
Black and lively, and which are ex. 
tremely ſerviceable to the Creature, for 
he ſtarts from the ſmalleſt Obje® he 
diſcovers. Other Animals are furniſhe 
with Wings, or Feet at leaſt, to make 
them expeditious in the Purſvir of thei 
Prey; but this is only capable of march 
ing backwards. He never follows hi 
Prey, and would ſooner die than ad: 
vance a Step towards it. The Prey 
muſt come to him, and he is piftel 
with the Secret of making it fall into 


He chules for himſelf A Bed of dry 
Sand at the Foot of a Wall, or under 


diſconcert his Work. He is obliged u 


tends to hollow the Ditch where he 


part of his Body that tapers into 4 
—— Point, 
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point, and then plunges it, like a Plow- 


hare, into the Sand, which he throws 


up in his Rear, with a backward Mo- 


ton of his Body; and thus by repeating 
his Efforts, and taking ſeveral Rounds, 
he at laſt traces out a circular Furrow, 
whoſe Diameter always equals the Depth 
to which he intends to fink it. Near 
the Edge of the firſt Furrow he ſinks a 


others, which are ſmaller than the pre- 
ceding, and ſinks himſelf from time to 

time deeper in the Sand, which he 
W throws aſide with his Horns, on the 


greater diſtance, always marching back- 
wards in a ſpiral Line. The repeated 
Strokes of his Head, whirl the Sand 
wut of the Circle, and by degrees ſcoop 
out a Cavity, and in this Work he ex- 


perfect Circle, and traces out a Volute, 
vichout the aſſiſtance of a Pair of Com- 


hals. He gives the Slope of Earth 
9 hich he hollows, all poffible Solidity. 


n this dexterous and indefatigable man- 
ſer he compleats his Ditch, which re- 


ande of a Funnel. _ | 
When this Creature is newly hatched, 
* opens a very ſmall Ditch, but when 
* ncreaſes in Bulk, he digs one more 


ſecond, and then a third, and ſeveral 


Edges of the Furrows, and to a much 


eds the beſt Engineers; he deſcribes a 


embles a Cone reverſed, or rather the 


ſpacious, 
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which ſinks in a Slope, and that to 


but then ſhe is not the only Prey, f 
other Animals are alſo deſtroyed by it 


Sand, that a Prize is near, he ſhrinks bad 


with Wings, the Lion-Piſmire whirl 


 _Dr1raL.ocvs VIII. 
ſpacious, the Opening of which may 
contain two Inches or more in Diame. 
ter, and as many in Depth. When the 
Work is completed he forms his Am. 
buſcade, and conceals himſelf under the 
Sand, in ſuch a manner that his Horns 
exactly wind round the Point in which 
the Funnel terminates. In this Situs. 
tion he watches for his Prey, and woe 
to the Ant, the Palmer, or any other 
Inſe& that is ſo indiſcreet as to ply 
round the Edge of this Precipicy 


in the Sand, to give a Downfal to tht 
little Animals that are too incautious in 
their Approaches. Tis for the femak 
Ant that the Lion-Piſmire thus adjuſt 
his Kitchen. She is not aided wit 
Wings, like the generality of Inv 
to diſengage herſelf from this Caver 


Dexterity of this Hunter. When i 
knows, by the Fall of ſome Grains ul 


and moves the Sand, which immediate) 
rolls to the Bottom with the Prey. 
this Prey has Agility enough to be cafe 
ble of remounting in an Inſtant, 4 
with this Advantage is likewiſe aflſ 


Quantity of Sand into the Air, —y 
| Hei 
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Height of the Prey. This is a dread- | 
£1 Shower of Stones to ſuch a tender 
reature as a Gnat, or an Ant. The 
nfortunate Prey, blinded and over- 
Lhelmed in this manner by the Tem- 
Pest of Stones that pour down from e- 

ery Quarter, and hurried away b 
Wc Inſtability of the Sand that rolls 
rom under her Feet, falls between the 
ws of her Enemy, who plunges them 
to her Body, drags her under the 
ands, and then feaſts upon the Victim. 
nd when nothing 1s left but the Car- 
als drained of all its Juices, he is par- 
cularly careful to remove it out of 
pht, The Appearance of a dead Body 
ould deprive him of future Viſits, and 
ing his Place of Reſidence under a bad 
eputation ; he therefore extends his 
ons, and with a ſudden Spring toſſes 
e ain half a Foot beyond the Ditch; 
dif this ſhould happen to be diſcon- 
ned and filled up by ſuch an Expedi- 
In, or if the Aperture become too 
ge for the Depth, and the Declivity 
es its proper Slant, he repairs the 
hole with all Speed; he rounds, he 
pens, he clears the Cavity, and then 
ches for a new | as 
u Hunter's Profeſſion, they ſay, ge- His Pa- 
lly requires Patience, and the Lion- tience 
mite has as large a Share of this 


Quality 
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His 
Tomb. 
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Quality as he has of Craft. He ſome. 
times paſſes whole Weeks and Month 
without Motion, and what is moſt fur. 
prizing, without Food itſelf. 

_ His Abſtinence, which is very ſervice 
able to him, 1s ſo extraordinary, that] 
have known him live above fix Months 
in a Box exactly cloſed up, and when 
he had no other Accommodation thay 
Sand. I have ſeen them complete thei 


Work as uſual, and then change iny 
| Nymphs like others which I have cas 


fully nouriſhed. Tis true, thoſe why 
eat, improve both in Growth an 
3;ͥ or fa 
When he has attain'd a certain Ape, 
and would undergo a State of Renon 


tion, in order to appear in his laſt Fom 
he then troubles himſelf no more wi 


his Ditch, but begins to work in i 


Sand, and ſtrikes out a Multitude of i 


regular Tracks, and certainly engages1 
this Labour in order to warm himk 
into a Sweat; after which he pluny 
under the Sand, and the viſcous Hl 
midity that flows from every part“ 
his Body, fixes and unites all the Gn 
he touches. With theſe Grains, 4 


the dried Glew that conſolidates the 
be forms a Cruſt that encomp® 
his whole Body, like a little Ball 


— : Dlameie 
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Dameter, in which the Animal reſerves 
himſelf a competent ſpace for Motion; 
Mit he is not ſatisfied with a bare Wall, 
which would inevitably chill him, he 
ſpins out of his own Bowels a Thread 


r the Silkworm, which we have ſo 


uch admired. This Thread he faſ- 


ends it to a ſecond, ſtill croſſing and 
nterlacing it: By this means he hangs 
|| his Apartment with a Sattin tinged 
ith the Colour of Pearls, and perfect- 
beautiful and delicate. In this Work 


fined to the Infide, for nothing ap- 
ars without but a little Sand which 
nfounds and incorporates the Manſion 


e lies ſecreted from the Purſuit of ill- 
poled Birds; he | reſts in Oblivion, 
lives in perfect Tranquillity ; where- 
he would infallibly be loſt, were the 
tide of his Habitation ornamental e- 
ugh to attract the View of any. Crea- 


Tous to him. 
In this manner he lives, 
Mm the World, fix Weeks or two 


ls himſelf of his Eyes, his Horns 
in. His Spoils fink to the Bot- 
R 
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rhich in fineneſs infinitely. ſurpaſſes that 


ens, firſt to one place, and then ex- 


Il the Propriety and Convenience is 


ith the contiguous Earth. And now 


e whoſe Curioſity might prove in- 


; eln ed His 


Change. 


onths, and ſometimes more, and then 


tom 


trails and Wings enfolded with a ſecond 


mal. When his Limbs have acquin 
Tears away the Tapeſtry of his Ap 


which Pu#poſe he employs a coupled 
Teeth like thoſe with which the Gr 


ing, thruſts out half his Body, a 
at laſt intirely quits his ſolitary S 
His long Body, that winds like t 


in Space, begins to unfold and e 


or four Twelfths. His four Win 


Film that ſheathed them, begin te 


DIALO GU VIII. 
tom of the Ball, like a Heap of Rays; 
all that now remains is a Nymph, why 
has other Eyes, and Paws, other En. 


Skin, and hid in a nutrimental Liquor 
that gradually ſtrengthens the new Aj 


their neceſſary Tone and Activity, be 


ment, and pierces thro' the Walls; f 


hopper is furniſhed. And now h 
makes his Efforts, enlarges the Open 


Volute of an Tonic Capital, and po 
ſefſes only three Twelfths of an lut 


tend itſelf, and in an Inſtant ſtreich 
to a Length of an Inch and tif 


that were contracted in little Fol 
and whoſe Dimenſions did not 
ceed two Twelfths of an Inch, In 


expanded, and in the Space of two! 
nutes, ſhoot into a greater Length ) 
the whole Body. In a word, the " 
lignant Lion-Piſmire aſſumes the Fo 
of a large and beautiful Dragon 
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who after ſhe has for fomerime con- 
tinuued immoveable, and aſtonifhed at 
the Proſpect of Nature, flutters her 
Wings, and enjoys a Liberty ſhe was 
ynacquainted with in the Obſcuritf of 
her Grier State ; and as ſhe has caſt 
ff the Spoils of her firſt Form, fo ſhe 
i; likewiſe diveſted of her cumberſome 
Weight, as well as her Barbarity. and 
vernicious Inclinations. In a word, 
ſhe appears wan a new Creature, 
all Gaiety and Vigour, graced at 


the ſame time with a noble and ma- 


Wick Ar. 
Along the Edges of ſtanding Waters 
me may find other Animals like this 
n Form F, but painted with Colours 
duch more ' radiant and lively, and 
Wici Original is alſo. very different. 
he Inſect that ariſes from the Lion- 
| mire, lays her Eggs in the Sand, 
at her young may be ſupplied with 
Food when it forſakes the Egg. Sand 
$10 part of its Suſtenance, but then 
facilitates its manner of Life. The 
Mature immediately ſinks a commo- 
ous Ditch, and in leſs than an In- 
at becomes completely ſkilled in 
unting and Geometry. The other 
ragon-Fly that flutters along the Sur- 


M. Aubriet deſſinat. au Jardin Royal. 
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face of Ponds, plunges the Extrem. 
ty of her Body into the Water, an 
there lays. her Eggs. The Animal 
that proceed from them, | inhabit- the 
fluid Element for ſome time Alter 
which they aſſume a new Figue, 
and live upon the Earth in the Fom 
of an Aurelia: But I am not ſuffic 
ently acquainted either with the mar 
ner of Life, or Tranſmigration of thi 
laſt Animal. „ een, 
Counteſs. J adviſe you to inform 
yourſelf of its Hiſtory, for it mul 
needs be very entertaining if it prone 
as agreeable. as that of the Lion-Pil 
mire; and you have my Thanks iv 
chuſing ſuch a pleaſant Subject. 
Chev, This Compliment belongs 
the Prior, for I am obliged. to him i 
all my Materials. 
Counteſs. T ought to acquit myſel 1 
my Turn; but what I have to ot 
may prevent the Chevalier s intende 
Walk; and therefore, I hope, you vl 
give me Credit till To-morrow, and i 
Aſſembly, if you pleaſe, ſhall be het 
in my Apartment. , eee eee 


a 


be End of the Eighth D1aL96v! 
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' The Count de Jonvar, 
The Counteſs de J o NVA L. 
| The Prior de JONVAL. 


ane, 1 : 
| Ca Count. | 'To what 


W'ccably EY N 


a I have prepared for your Enter- 
inment. 

Count. The Liquor ſcems to be full of 
diments, and I perceive theſe.are Sea- 
ulcles, laid on a little Bed of Sand in 
R EL the 


91 


2 
— 


| eka car 


The Chevalier du B RRE UI. 


Cunteſß. They are a little Coliarion 
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Purpoſe, Madam, are 
all thoſe Glaſſes ſo a- 


the Water, Are we to have Muck 


for a Tent in Miniature, with all i 
Appendages of Cords and Stakes. 


wiſe fixed to the Veſſel. with fem 


Works of Cater pfllars and Spit 


BAITS eU K. 


then, inſtead of freſh Oiſtets? deb 
gale 18 ſothething new. 

Counteſs. It js cd beet dat Yi 
Lordſhip imagines, 3 and I am very 
ſure I ſhall have your Thanks fl 
ir, Do you ſee natd bag te 
Muſcles '. 

Price. 1 fee one quite open, an 


faſten'd with ſeveral Strings to a link 
Clod. One would be. apt to take | 


Count. I ſee two others that are lik 


Threads. This is ſomething EXtraore 
nary, and her Ladyſkip certainly deg 
to ſhew us a Set of Spinſters. 
Counteſs, That is the very Aﬀat, a 
"the Thought occurred to me wh 
you entertained the Chevalier with 


they were Land "Spiders, but there 
Others Peculiar to the Sea, and 1 v 
very defircus to vive you A 0 
them, _ 
Obb. For ofice, „ Mdem, 
"ot of your Provindel; this k nei 
our Garden, nor the Nurſery « ef ye 
Doves and Poultry. 7 
Ceunteſ. Very true 3 Put ten k 


Tongs * to "my bs wa Six or * 
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Days ago, my Steward paid the Ri- 

pier + for ſore Fiſh he had caught. I 

topped a few Moments to obſerve a | 
Heap of Muſcles that had been deli- # 
vered to the Cook, and was ſurprized Wl 
be ſeveral little Packers; of Thread; 
upon which the Ripier, with the uſual 

Pditeneſs of thoſe People, gave me to 

underſtand that the Muſcles could not 
polſibly be without it, and that it 

ſerved them inſtead of 4 Cable, to 

keep them ſteddy in their Mooring. 

This Information, I fancied, might 

produce ſomething agreeable to you, 
ind therefore I ordered him, when he 

tame next, to bring me. a couple of 

one Jars full of Sea-Water, with a 
tle Sand, and ſome live Muſcles up- 

n it, He acquitted himſelf of his 

ommiſſion very well, and came ſooner 
than expected. I diftributed the Wa- 

ct, as well as the Sand, and Spinſters, 

Into different Glaſſes, in order to ob- 

ere the Event; and you may now ſee 

iree or four of theſe Muſcles at work. 

bey certainly ſpin the Threads you 

te, and which were not there till 

aterday, Wich theſe Threads they 

ten themſelves either to ſome part 


—U—ä CEO SO * 
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A Ripier is one that brings. Fiſk from the Sea- 
= 10. ihe Inland Pars.” foie k ft) | 


K ; ay of 


The Muſ- 
cle. 


The 


Tongue of 


the Muſ- 


cle. 


Their 


Mlcj̃tion. 


ſhould waſh them away; but how they 
make this Thread I can't poſſibly com- 


Glaſſes 4, that the Muſcle thruſts out of 
fix her Thread. „ 


have been boil'd. I know this Trunk 
performs the Office of a Foot and en- 
ables theſe Creatures to move; that they 


means move their little Habitation, and 
are capable of transfering it ſucceſſive! 


« . 
T \ 
129 2 4 

' s 4 
| 


DIALOGUE IX. 
of the Veſſel, or elſe to the Sand, by , 
natural Habit, and for fear the Water 


prehend. | 
Count. Can you, my worthy Prix, 
diſtingutſh any thing particular in the 
Work? i OL perm... 
Prior. J obſerve, in the three firf 


her Shells a kind of Trunk, or Tongue, 
with which ſhe ſeems to be making 
Trials of the propereſt Places where t 


Count. I have heard that all Shel 
Fiſh of the ſame Nature with the Mul 
cle, have a kind of Trunk, and I hare 
frequently ſeen it even in thoſe that 


likewiſe extend it above an Inch and an 
half out of their Shells, and glew it to 
the Sand; but in what manner I an 
not able to declare; after which the) 
immediately ſhorten it, and by tl 


from one Place to another, But I pet 
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Icere this Trunk is ſerviceable to them 

in another Inſtance, and her Ladyſhip 
ems to have gueſſed it extremely well. 

I: is not ſufficient that the Animal finds 

Juices proper for its Nouriſhment, it 

muſt be able to fix there, in order to 

enjoy the Benefit of the Aliment; bur, 
lefenſeleſs as it is, the firſt Blaſt of 
Wind, or the leaſt Agitation of the. 
Waves, that are commonly ja Motion” 

gong the Coaſts where ſhe finds her 
proviſion, would hurry her to a great 
Diſtance in an Inſtant ; and therefore 

heſe Strings, in what manner ſoever — 4 A 
they are made, were given her to faſten ; 
ad keep herſelf ſteddy. Let us fee if 
we can diſcover the Mechaniſm of her It Mecha- 
Work. Methinks I perceive it; let us niſm. 
have 2 little Patience; I hope, by the 
Afiſtance of this Microſcope, to give 

you a good Account of the Matter. 1 

ke a kind of Channel, or Furrow, run 
rom one End of her Trunk to the o- 

ner. The Muſcle has brought. the 
dees of it together, and formed it into 
Tube, and a Drop of Liquor is juſt 

ow ejected out of the Extremity, that 
wches the Place ſhe is fixed to. 
Fri. That is very evident. The 

prop has now aſſumed a round Form and 
ö K 


Count. 
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whole Trunk is as pliable as a thin 


is a Leg to aſſiſt her in her Progleß; 


Length, into a round Form; whoſe; In- 


together as to conſtitute a Solidit) 1 
little Channel is left in the Middle, 
.thro' which the Gum, that forms the 
Strings, is projected; and this Gum 


for you may now ſee all the Trunk un. 
fold itſelf, and return to a Flat. The 
Liquor which is condenſed in the C. 
Noe is diſengaged from the Mould, by 


Form; and you may now fee a new 


"Drarocvs N. 
Count. I am apt to think, that he 


Sheet of Lead, and rolls chro' its inttt 


ternal Sides not being drawn ſo dat 


ſha ＋ a in the Cavity of che Trunk, ke 
ax Taper in a Mould. © 
Prior. 1 hat muſt certainly be te, 


bringing the Tongue to its primiufe 


Cord ade; one End of which is in- ö 
ſerted in the Stomach, from whence 11 + 
proceeds, and the other terminates ill: 
the Subſtance to which it is faſten d. 0 
Count. It is plain the Animal is mil | 

et ſufficiently ſteddy, for 1 fee 119M: 
Fan extended a- new, and ditredeq i! 
from Place to Place, in order to fix wll 
other Thread. Let us purſue her tu 
all her Motions. © VL 
Chev. This is a Trunk chat furni fi 
the Muſcle with ſeveral Advantages: | N 


Tongue to reliſh the Juices ſhe taſtes, al 


Mould to ſhape the Thread that is to 


how the great Sea-Muſcle, which is a 
very large Animal, is able, with a finer 
lnſtrument, to form Threads more va- 
lvable than Silk itfelf, and with which 


ble Beauty. | 
the Muſcle has eat, or fucked up all 
that is proper for her in one Place, how 


Threads muſt then be inconvenient to 
Count. The Chevalier reaſons very 
[oſtly ; but T have not ſeen the whole 
Succeſſion 'of this Piece of Work, and 


ofer as a Solution of the Difficulty ; 
but it is certain that the Muſcles have 
a progreſſive Motion, and can transfer 


whence J conclude, that as they have 
J Magazine of viſcous Matter, with 
which they form their Threads, and 
ſaten them at one End to a Stone, ſo 
Nature has alſo fupplied them with a 
diſolvent Fluid, which they pour, as 
ity have Occaſion, on the Extremity of 
3. their 


2 51 


Cum. 1 begin to be perſuaded that 


Chev. But here is a Difficulty, When 


does ſhe diſengage herfelf ? "Theſe 


conſequently have nothing pofitive to 


themſelves from Place to Place. Prom 


the Sictlians make Stuffs of incompara- 
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[Tent in another Situation. I ſhould he 


of Silk Spinſters; the Sight of thei 
Curioſity; but what Advantage may one 


Count. * I have ſeen Gloves of thi 


ſome. 


very different Silk. 


Spider. The Gentlemen of the Aer 
demy at Montpellier ſent them to be el 
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cheir Cords, or ;they have fome obe 


induſtrious Method of reſtoring them. 


lee 10 Libery, in order to fix up 


lad to live at a leſs Diſtance from the 
ea It is another World that we xe 
but little acquainted with, and by or 
Succeſs in the Experience her Ladyſhip 
has procured us, I am perſuaded one 
might make ſeveral curious Diſcoveries, 
.. Counteſs. If we were to live near the 
Coaſts that produce the large Sea- Mu 
cles, inſtead of the Manufacturers ofgra 
Thread, I would have ſhewn you a ft. 


Work would have been an extraordinary 


derive from it ? 


. 


Silk, they are made at Palermo, ul 
tis not impoſſible to / procure jou 


7 


„ 3 
5 
; PA : 6 1 
x 4 . 1 * 
« 


Prior. I have ſeen Gloves made of i 


Cane. Wha silk, 


: — 


amined by the Academy of Sciencs 
and in a little time after, with che 6m 


be Mate 
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Materials they wove Stockings and Mit- 


D 32 agen a ,97ots 
| Counteſs, Since this Thread is ſo com- 

non, why have they not erected it into 
=. Manufatture?tm co ooh tf booties; 
| Prior. This was one of the Attempts 
of Monſieur Reaumur, who is gene- 


i very happy and important, even on 
the moſt common and neglected Sub- 
jects. This Gentleman endeavoured: to 
ollet a large Number of theſe Inſects, 
and cauſed them to be fed with Flies, 
and the Ends of young Feathers newly 


becauſe ſuch Feathers are full of Blood, 
and eaſy to be got, and beſides this, 


bey are delicious Regale for the Spiders. 
0 WY But he was ſoon convinced that all his 
uy Care to nouriſh them with their moſt. 


| palatable Food, oF was ineffectual 7 for 
there is ſuch a Malignity in their Diſ- 
politions, when a Number of them are 


| ans, that were preſented to the Ducheſs 


nlly ſtriking into new Projects, that 


plucked from Chickens and Pidgeons, 
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_ Wigether, that they facrifice all other 

TJ tcentions to their natural Animoſities, 
rad are perpetually endeavouring to 
dur one another. Vou ſee then, 
6s bete are a People incapable of being 
me etabliſned into a Community; and tho 
* were practicable to unite them in a 


anufacture, it would require too 
much 
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of all theſe E 


DiIATOGUE IK. 
much Room and Applieation ta rex 


competent Number. We may add © 


this, that their Thread is five: tim 
finer than that of a Sil&-Worm,' and h 
2 juſt Computation there muſt be fi 


thouſand Spiders to produce one Poun 
of it ; beſides, it is not cer tain that 


there is any poſſibility of manufacturing 
their common Thread, for that which 
has hitherto been uſed, is what the 
in, and four time 
as ſtrong as the 'Thread of their Web, 
In a word, Madam, from the Rey 
xperiments, I doubt yay 
muſt never to be well Rock | 
 Cawnteſs. I find then I muſt ſupph 
Chev. I can xafly comprehend hwy 
the Muſcle, with che Aſſiſtance of bs 
Trunk can move andiftap as ſhe-pleats; 


but I lately took a Snail from 4 Vi. 


Leaf chat hung at the Window, ad 
ſaw him march without any Tru, 
or Legs, to adwance him in his War 
Pray how is this performed? Þþ 
Cuumteßi. I am likewiſe in palin, . 

know how the Snail, the Muſcle, an 
all forts of 'Shell-Fiſh, build the Ho 
they always carry about them, and! 


What manner they retize when ont 40 
ches them never do tenderly. 
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Of INSECTS. 
Prior, I have A we examined the 
rufture of a Snail with much Atten- 
tion, and can give you the Hiſtory of 
ill that belongs to him, except the 
Formation of the Shell, which I reſerve 
for the Count. | = 
with Plumes, nor Hair, nor Cones of 
Silk, This is a new Order of Being, 
Wwhcrcin the Intentions are very different. 
Every Animal in Nature has an Habita- 
on, and each Apartment its particular 
Beauties and Accommodations. 'The 
Roof under which the Snail reſides, 


y Solidiry and an uncommon Light- 
ds, By means of which the Animal 


ind in what Country ſoever ſhe travels, 


ft the Cold *, ſhe retires into ſore 
wity, and her Body diſtils a cer- 
an Glew that condenſes at the Aper- 
ue of the Shell, and intirely cloſes it 


Fallcs the diſagreeable Seaſon like a 
umber of other Creatures, free from 
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p. When ſhe is thus ſhrouded, ſhe 


all 
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\ 
x 
* 


Here we are no longer entertained The Snail. 


Wcomprehends two Advantages, which, 
one would imagine, were incapable of 
ing united, I mean, an extraordina- 


5 protected from all Injury, and eaſily 
transfers her Houſe where ſhe pleaſes; 


k always at home. At the Approach Her Re- 


treat. 
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round her. 


DIALOGUE IX. 
all Pain and Want. When the Spting 
paints the Earth with a Bloom 6 
Flowers, the Snail opens her Door, wn 
ſeeks her Fortune; at which time al 
her Neceſſities revive with her Apps. 
tite ; but in her creeping -Propreſs, and 


charged as ſhe is with the Weight, of 


her Apartment, if her Eyes were ſunk 


as low as the Body ſhe trails along te 
Ground, ſhe could not perceive the0b. 


jects ſhe ought either to avoid or ap 


proach, and beſides this, would be pe- 


petually liable ro plunge and foil he 
Eyes in the Dirt; to prevent which In 
convenience, Nature has ſupplied he 


with four Teleſcopes, to aſſiſt her n 


the Diſcovery of all Objects that {ut 
Chev. Have you ever ſeen, Sit, ih 
Tubes of theſe Teleſcopes? 
Prior. J aſſure you, Sir, I am notil 
Jeſt. J only acquaint you with the fm 
ple Fact. Don't fanſy then, that thol 


Projections which Children call 
Snail's Horns, are really ſuch. Ti 


are four Tubes *, with a Glaſs fixed | 


the Extremity of each; or they may 
called four optick Nerves, ending in 


many beautiful Eyes; and the Anim 


not only raiſes its Head to take 2 diſtan 


* Liſter. Exereit. Anatom. Cochl. 
285 Vien 


View; but alſo 8 has for Nerves, 

nd the Eyes in which. they terminate, 

much higher. She dixects them where 

ſhe pleaſes, ſo that they hey are real Te- 
eſcopes which ſhe einde turns, 

and contracts, 28 a we nds it neceſ- 

Ja 5 
"Tus you hays, ſern her lodged and 
luminated. She is qualified to diſco- 

er whatever may be commodious Hs 

er; but as ſhe is deſtitute of Feet, how 

hall. he march to obtain t ſhe W | 
rants? This Defect is ſupplied {by two tion 1 
unge muſcular Skins, that are lengthen' d . 
letting them out; after which, he. 
ore-part of theſe Skins 1s horten d 

to Folds, and that in the Rear falls 

io the ſame Contraction; and by this 

beans they draw the Manſion that reſts 

pon their Surface. But here another 
liffculcy ariſes 2. As ſhe is conſtantly 

eyed to the Earth, and has neither 

ings to raiſe her into the Air, nor 

ands to ſuſtain her from falling, ſhe 

uſt be expoſed to the Danger either of 

nbling from ſome Precipice; or being 

owned in the firſt Water wherein tis 

r Misfortune to plunge; and the very 

midity alone Would . and 


denen. Theol. Phyſ. 1 . 6.1. Liſtzr, 4. 
; 3 de- 


a a * * 
—— —— — ee, 


Glew. 


moiſt Places, where it proves extremely 


Her 
Teeth. 


The Ge- | 


neration of 


Snails, 


DIALOGUE IX. 
deſtroy her. But here Nature has inter. 


poſed, and delivered her from all the 


Inconveniences, by repleniſhing her vit 
a viſcous Humour that by its Coheſion 
preſerves her from falling, and fenden 
her impenetrable to all Moiſture by the 
Miniſtration of an Oil, with which fe 
cloſes all the Pores of her Skin. 'Thi 
precious Oil ſhe manages with gien 
Frugality ; ſhe avoids the Sun that would 
evaporate it, and eaſily preſerves it in 


beneficial to her.. | 
Nothing hinders her, at preſent, from 
8 out her Food *; and when 
ſhe has found it, ſhe cuts and divide 
with two ſharp Teeth, with which fh 
ſometimes makes great Devaſtations 0 
the fineſt Fruits, the tender Buds of 
Plants, and even the Leaves themlelve 
on whoſe Preſervation that of the Fi 
likewiſe depends. Yeu ſee therefore tit 
Nature has not neglected this Anim! 
as contemptible as ſhe may appear t0! 
but has even furniſhed her with mil 
eculiar Advantages. IK 
But the moſt ſurprizing Circumſia 
that attends theſe Creatures is 0] 


* Godart. Inſect. Tom. i, Liſter de Cochl. t 
Mierograph. Obſ, 10. r [ 
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Of INSECTS; 
they are all Hermaph rodites , and have 


each of them gives the ſame Fecundity 
to another that at the ſame time is com- 


Wiſpoſed to approach each other 2, they 
ſgnify their mutual Inclinations in a 
manner peculiar to themſelves; one 
aunches againſt the other a kind of lit- 


e bart, that has four Wings or minute 
ages. This Weapon flies from the 
F oimal chat ſhot it, and either lodges in 


he other or falls down by him, after 
aking a flight Wound; upon which 


ober Dart at the Aggreſſor; but this 
a Reconciliation. The Subſtance of 
nals are ſtocked with them at the Sea- 
ty fix Weeks, that is to ſay, once e- 


T7 fifteen Days: And each Inſect, 
Wo btcen Days after every one of theſe 


Hd ö Hiſtorie d 1 1 . Fe f © 2155 
Lifter de G des Scienc. 1708. p. 48. 
4 0 


8 2 ſent 


me two Sexes united in them; ſo that 


municated to itſelf. When they are 


Creature, in his Turn, diſpatches 
tle Combat is immediately ſucceeded 
e Dart is like Horn. And the Ani- 


ins when theſe Approaches are made, 
nd which happen each Year thrice in 
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odds, depoſits its Eggs in the Earth, 
ue there hatches them with extraordi- 
ur Care. My great Curioſity at pre- 


The Shell. 


Egg that incloſed it. This Shell prove 
the Baſis of a ſecond, that is perpetul 


1260 


Growth, forms and completes. by add 


DIALOOGUE IX. 
ſent would be to know, if the Shell of 
the Sail is hatched in the Egg itſelf, aul 
how it is augmented and repaired one. 
very neceſſary Occaſion. 4 


o & ® 


Count. I can fatisfy you, Sir; for! 
have made five or ſix Experiments that 
have ſucceeded perfectly well, ad 
enabled me to anſwer all your O 
tions. 1 3 VVT 

When the Snail leaves the Egg ſben 
array'd with a Shell completely form d“, 
and of a, Minuteneſs proportionahl 
to her Body, and the Dimenſions of the 


ly increaſing ; and the little Shell, ſuch 
as it is, at its Eruption from the Eg 
will always be the Center of the other, 
which the Animal, advanced in bet. 


ing new Circles to the firſt Shell: And 
as her Body can only be extended tg: 
wards the Aperture, this muſt cone 

ently be the Part that receives de 
freſh Acceſſions, the Materials of will 
are lodged in the Body of the Anil 
and formed by a Liquor, or vic 


* Malphighi Anatom. Plan. de Cochl. Memos 4 
P Academ. des Scienc. 1709. Monſieur de Reauny 
Leeuwenhoek's Arcan. Nat. Tom. ui. Ep. 2. 
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Fluid compoſed of Glew, and ſeveral 
andy Particles of an exceeding Fine- 
neſs, Theſe Ingredients are tranſmit- 
tech thro' a great Number of little 
Tubes, to the Pores, with which the 
whole Surface of the Body is perforated; 
bat theſe being all cloſed by the Shell 
that covers them, the mixed Fluid is 
projected thro other Channels, to thoſe 
Parts of the Body that advance our of 
the Shell, and are intirely deſtitute of 
any Covering; and now the Particles of 
Sand and Glew tranſpire without Impe- 
iiment, and thicken into a Confiſtence 
round the Extremity of the Shell. This 
viſcous Matter is drawn out into a thin 
Film, under which a ſecond is ſoon af- 
ter extended, and this proves a Covering 
ba third. From the Union of chel⸗ 
bree Films reſults an Ineruſtatien of 
bell. When the Animal increaſes in 
Pulk, and the Extremity of the Shell 
not ſufficiently covered, the continues 
d evacuate and build in the ſame man- 
Kr; And thus it is that ſhe erects and 
pairs her Habitation. Some time ag 
10k ſeveral Snails, and broke off part 
i their Shells without bruiſing the Ani- 
nals. When this was done, I placed 
nem under a Set of Glaſſes, and rook 
Flu We to accommodate them with a pre- 
Ss per 


ours 6 
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per Quantity of Earth and green Leaves 
and then I immediately took notice that 
the ſame part of the Body which becane 
viſible by the Fracture of the Shell, wy 
covered with a kind of Froth, (x 
Swear, that flowed thro' all the Pore; 
after which I ſaw this Froth graduily 


in a little time raiſed the Surface off 
the former to a Level with the ald 

TRA; 120 v1 316 B06 EY 
Prior. But is your Lordſhip ſure that 
this forming Juice flows from the Body 
of the Animal, and not from the ad 
janng ef! ITN 
Caunt. I have as much Certainys 
the Fact will admit, and this is the 
Method I took for my Satisfacta 
When I had made the Fracture 

the Shell, I took the little Skin tlut 
grows under the Shell of a Heil 
Egg, and carefully ſlipped it in » 


=. tween the Body of the Snail: and it 
1 Extremity of the Fracture: and if 
ö Shell had then contributed to its o 


Reparation, the Juice that would da 
flowed from it muſt certainly have ber 
ſhed over the little Skin, and had « 
vered it in proportion as the Cavityc 
As, on the contrary, if the Fluid p! 
ceeded from the Body of the Snall 


Skin would have prevented its 1 


propelled by a ſecond Evacuation, da 
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fon to the Shell; and in this Caſe 

the Juice would. ſettle between the Cu+ 

tile and the Body of the Animal, 
which, in reality, happened to be the- 

Fact. 6 PEEP” cod 
Prior. J have no Objection to this Ex- 
periment. 5 e 
Count. I had another Method of ſa- 

tfying my Curioſity, which was this: 

I broke off all the laſt of thoſe four or 

five Contours into which the Shell of a 

Snail winds ; after which I drew, be- 

tween the Shell and the Body, a Slip of 

a Glove made of the fineſt Skin, which 
WI afterwards reverſed, and glewed on 

the exterior Verge of the Shell, Now, 

if the forming Fluid had diſtilled from 

this, it would have forced away the lit- - 

tle Skin, inſtead of which it was nor- 

nee moved; but then the third part of 

the Snail and more, that remained ex- 


orſion. 19 
Prigr, Tam very gla 

lared up, becauſe the ſame Facts that 
wplicate the Formation of a Snail's 


The Spots Count. Your Obſer vation does not ds 
ſtroy any thing I have advanced, a 


in the 
Shell. 


DiALOGUE IX, 


Shell illuſtrate alſo thar of all forts g 
River and Sea Shell-Fiſh. Let me bey 
5 7 Permiſſion then to propoſe ano 

ifficulty, for J am perſuaded it vil 
furniſh us with new Diſcoveries, If i 


Shells then are formed as the Count hu 


been deſcribing, and the Fractures thy 
receive are repaired by a Matter «tha 
paſſes thro the very ſame Perforation 


that originally ejected the Subſtance d 


the ſhatter'd Covering, the new: Pim 


chat fills the Vacatiey ſhould exacij u 


ly in Colour with the old Fragment, s 
well as with all the reſt of the bel, 
and yet I have ſeen ſeveral Snails repai 


their Shells in ſuch à manner that the 


lour from all the reſt. 


4 


you now give me an Opportunity of ei 
Painisg the Original If thoſe Streak 
and Clouds we obſerve. with Admit 
tion on the Shells of Snails, and ü 
generality of Shell-Fiſh. Hy 


* Chev. I ſhould be glad to know tit 


Cauſe ; for I have frequently vient 


ſome Shells where the Streaks were® 


actly drawn from the little Point in 


M iddle to the very Edges of the Ape 
ture, and others, where theſe ory 
5 8 e 
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were diſcontinued, ' or mingled with lit- 
le Stains that had no ill Reſemblance to 
don this Diverſity * . 3 
Count. It proceeds from the different 
Diſpoſition of the extreme Parts of the 
\nmal's Body, that are viſible at the 
hpertute of the Shell, where one may 


x Lines of Fleſh that differ from the 
et in Colour. This Variety demon- 
rates that they have a different Tex- 
ure from thoſe. that are. contiguous, 
nd conſequently. the | Juices that flow 
ito them, paſſing thro'/{trainers, whoſe 
erforations vary from thoſe of the ad- 
ning Parts, acquire a particular Com- 


heir Functions and Evatuations as well 
the others, and, in the ſucceſſive 
mation and Enlargement of the 


our Notes in Muſick. 5 What can occa- 


Frequently diſcoyer ſome minute Lobes 


lexion ;/ and as theſe Lobes perform | 
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ell, contribute i their Proportion with 


+. 


th them, muſt - inevitably aſſume the 
enene Colour, and which differs from 


o 088coily theſe Colours muſt be drawn 
it and diſtributed. into Lines and 
tea, and continued as long as the 
= Animal 

Z Z 


om ume to time, thruſt out, all 
be Points of the Sbell that correſpond 


lat of the contigueus Lobes: and con- 
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DIALOGUE IX. 
Animal perſiſts in her gentle Motion 
and makes new Additions to her del 
by the repeated Protru ſions of be 
Bod 

Bit: that you may the better. evi 
hend this Work, it is neceſſary for yo 
to know, that as the Animal increv 
in Growth, ſhe draws her Tail from 
Bottom of the Shell, that now become 
too little for its Reception. She then 
aſcends higher, and fixes her Tail nar 
the ſecond or third Contorſion of her 
Shell, and enlarges her Apartment it 


the Opening. As ſhe makes theſe Ad- 


vances by little and little, and more 


from Point to Point, as they lie cont 


guous to each other; "thoſe Parts " It 


Body in the Aperture of the Shell, tix 
by the Diverſity of their Potes al 


chis Variation of Colours in the She 
form one continued and regular Streak 
but when the Animal, in changin lf 
Situation, leaves an Interval between 088: 
Point from whence ſhe removes d 
Tail, and the new one to which i 


7 faſtens it, all the other Parts of I 


Body move in the ſame proportion, a 


thoſe in the Orifice of the Shell wt 


impreſs the Stains, being transfer d' 
ſome Diſtance from the 8 Stal 


tinge the Shell ſo as to leave a 9 
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oe or leſs Extent between each Spot, 
a this is the Origin of your muſical 

Wc. Different Cauſes may concur to 

aint and vein the Outſide with Colours 

ore or leſs lively in their Glow. The 

wuality of the Food, the Health or In- 
Iipoſition of the Animal, the Inequali- 

of her Temperament, according to 


ee ſeveral Periods of her Age, and the 
hanges that may happen to the diffe- 


ent Perforations of her Skin: In ſhort, 
thouſand Accidents may intervene to 
cighten or diminiſh certain Tints, and 
Inerſify the whole to Infinity” © 
If the Shell, in the Variety of its The Tu- 
olours, imitates the Diverſity of the — 
imal's Pores, it is ſtill more apparent, ties of the 
at it muſt aſſume the Form of the Shell. 
ody on which it is moulded. Thus 
ye {ee in all Sea Shells, that if the Ani- 
nal has any Swelling or Inequality on 
s Body, a Tumour likewiſe riſes in the 
foneſponding Part of the Incruſtation. 

en the Creature diſplaces herſelf, 
nd enlarges . the Dimenſions of her 
"cling, the ſame Tumour that had al- 
ady raiſed the Shell in one part, ſwells 
[4-new at a little diſtance, by which 
«ens you ſee the ſame Species of In- 
Julity in a winding Line round the 
ell, Sometimes theſe Protuberances 
1 
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engages herſelf from theſe firſt Ci, 


has likewiſe its Elevations} and 0. 
from her Tail to the Extremity of he 


this Account of the Formation of Shel 


3 


throw the Shells of Muſelet, Snail, 


DIALOGUE NX. 
of che Animal are ſo large, or ſo point 
&d, that thoſe which riſe over them i 
the Shell are like Horns. She d. 


tits, and by new Evacuations of Sway 
ſtrikes out another Set of Horns, d 
protect her from Fiſhes that ate fo 
be channel'd, the Shell that cover f 
has the ſame Configuratiom: If ty 
Fleſh riſes in Swellings that wind'rond 
her in the Form of a Screw, "the hl 


preſſions, that aſcend in à {piral-Lin 


Body. I | BB 3+ | F065 11199 | 
| P 2 N J 
| WP, rd{hip 8 Exadtnels l 


3s Cnfirmed by what we ourſelyes f 
than to fnd in the Aperture of /a Siu 
Shell, and along the Rims of dhe 
Shells of a Muſcle, a little Film,” 0 1 
is only the Sketch or firſt Plan of l 
Addition the Amrtbl untends'to/makt 
het Habitation- Beßides this, wheat 


Oiſters, into the Fire, che Heat M9 - 
them into thin Plates, or rather f 
rates the different Strata of Matter d 
compoſe the Shell, and makes f 
| | | 


ge when it dries and burſts with Ve- 
emence from between them. 
Obe. Since we are upon Shells ad 
Jifters, J hope bis Lordſhip will be ſo 
ood as to inform me, from whence 
ould proceed the two little Pearls we: 


Ou gbt to Table Yeſterday. Ty 
Fat, My Thoughts upon che Mas- 
r, dir, come to no mote than this; 
e Oiſter Was alfliced with the Vn. 
Chev. Is) your = Lockitn farious? > 

S Count. Perfectly n | 
Clev. How | are theſe Pearls high 
e fo much admire, and purchaſe at 
ch an Expence, the Effect of a Di- 
. in the Animal: hat Fee 


þ at leaſt extremely probable. The 


on, the firſt Structure and future En- 
gements of 185 Shells, is ſometimes 


| Repoſitory. It is then amaſſed in 
ops, and hardenidid into little Balls. or 


enen ade y 4 a 
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und in one of the, Qiſters that were 


| Cunt, If the Fact br not very certain, - 


ce or Glew with which Oiſters and 
ge Sea Muſcles form, by Tranſpira- 


$itavaſated and forced out of its natu- 
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 DriaLoGvus IX, 
Globules, which are the very Pearls You 


inquire after. 25 
Prior. It is certain that the Pearl ul 
Shell are exactly of the ſame Colo, 
which makes it probable that they ut 
both ' compoſed of the fame Matera 
In a Journey which I took twelve Year 
ago, to the Southern Parts of Fray, 
1 I had an Opportunity of ſeeing the ty 
1 Ports of Marſeilles and Toulon; and in 
Þ the laſt of theſe they ſhewed me fone! 
large Sea Muſcles, whoſe Shell was abor 
two Feet long. Upon opening then 
we found ſeveral Pearls, ſome red ul 
others coloured like Mother of Pex; 
but the red Pearls were in that pan af 
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N the Animal where the Lobes of he 
[1 Fleſh tinged her Shell with a red Dye, 
14 and the Pearls of the Colour of lh. 
| || ther of Pearl, were lodged in that! 

Fi Where the Shell was tinctured vill 
14 the ſame Hue, which ſhews the peritd 


Conformity there is between the Jui 
which forms the Shell, and that wirij 
=, conſtitutes the Pearls. 

| The Shell But let us take notice of all til 
af Cube can be advanced againſt this Syſten 
eds. Crabs diveſt themſelves of their Sit 
every Year, and eject a Liquor i 

glides over their whole Body, *% 

which by degrees growing dry * 
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d, changes. to à Shell as ſtrong as 

tc they caſt off. At the Approach of 

is Moulting-time, if I may fo call it, 

ne finds in the Body of this Creature 

rain Stones, which are improperly 
led its Eyes. Theſe Stones decreaſe 
dize, in proportion as the Shell con- 
lidates, and are not to be found in 
Creature after the Shell is com- 

kted; which Obſervation made a ce- 
brated Member of the Academy af- 
Im, that theſe Stones were the Ma- 
ine or Stock of Matter which the 
abs employ'd in the Renovation of 
cir Shells, May not the Caſe be 
ge fame with the Oiſter and its Pearl, 
it is with the Crab and its Eyes; 
id may not theſe Pearls be a Reſerve 
Matter appropriated to repair the 
bells in the time of need? © © 
ws (out, Your Compariſon ſeems at 
it a little embarraſſing, but upon a 
arer View it favours my Purpoſe. 
hateyer conſtitutes the eſſential Part 
an Animal, is to be found in each 
Wridual of the Species, and it is 
Nt probable that Nature ſhould on- 
in ſome Inſtances accord that to 
em which they cannot by any means 
bit without. On the contrary, that 

ich is a Default in an Animal, is 
only 
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terials with which the Qiſters rene 


cular Magazine. 


DIADOOUI N. 


only found in ſome. of the Speciy 
for no Default can be univerſal. The 
Stones in Crabs that. ſeem neceſyn 


ed or repaired their Shells, eyery on 
of theſe Animals would have its p 
Beſides, it has been obſerved by In 
vellers, that the Coaſts. where the Pr 
Fiſhery is carried on, are unhealty 
which makes it very credible thatll 


Oiſters caught there owe their Fea 


to ſome Indiſpoſition that affects tne 
The Spaniards have abandaned uf 
Pearl Fiſhery | in Anerica. It 1 
tain, that the Air and Water of 


Rocks, of which the Divers bring 


Oiſters, are inſupportable to thoſe A 


(ral 


Of INSECTS. 
ade there for Pearls; nay the very 
peaſants have ſuch an ill Opinion of 


—_ 
— 


ee Oiſters that produce them, that 
ey never eat any. On the contra- 
„we more delicate our Oiſters are, 
ie fewer Pearls are found in them; 
om whence it is natural to con- 
ue, that the Waters which afford 


— 


he greateſt Quantities of theſe pearly 
h, are unwholeſome ; whereas the 
hilters that either live in a more falu- 
xy Fluid, or are nouriſhed with pro- 
r Juices, produce few or no Pearls, 
cauſe their Temperament is free from 
|| Sickneſs and Diſorder. Sa 
Prior. J ſubmit: Your Account ap- 
ars to me very ſatisfactor yx. 
Count. Tho the Chevalier is not 
nacquainted with Shells, yet, if he 
ul ſtep into my Cloſet, he ſhall 
e ſuch a Collection as will enter- 
in him extremely with the Rich- 
and Variety of their Colours. He 
ll ſee, in that little Space, ſame of 
e Curioſities of the four Quarters 
W the World. Some Perſons diſtri- 
e them into different Claſſes, and 
ll each Shell by the Name of what 
moſt reſembles. There is no ex- 
wrdinary Merit in the Ability of 
T „ 
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this means, avoid Confuſion, and can 


of Species that are conſtantly I 
pagated with the completeſt Simi 


| 7160 of producing, by the Aer 


D1ia4LOGUE IX. 
giving each Claſs its Denominain, 
but it has its uſe, becauſe You, | 


methodize this Part of Natural Hi 
tory. One is infinitely affected g 
the Sight of this prodigious Varig 


tude thro every Age: They un 
all formed upon the ſame Defy 
which is, to protect the Anm 
from Injury. But what a furpriziy 
Variety flows from the Execuii 
of this ſingle Deſign ? They are a 


inveſted with Perfection, Graces, an 


Advantages accommodated to the 
Nature: Induſtry and inexhauſth 
Sources are conſpicuous thro ex 
Tribe. Some curious Perſons wi 
are not ſo ſtudious of the Nat 


Hiſtory of thoſe Shells, as they a 


of the different Effects they are 0 


lage and Diſpoſition of their an = 
ble Colours, make large Colle 


of them in all Shapes, and 90 


them into artificial Rarities of 4 

culiar Taſte; ſuch as Sprigs of Flo 

ers, Garlands, Grotto's, Landſkips 

chitecture, and Figures of R 
* NI / 
I 
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\nimals, the whole compoſed of large 
d little Shells. This ſort of Work 
nes a great Share of Genius and 
genuity. My Deſire, in ſhewing 


better Idea of what I have told 
ou about the manner of their For- 
nation, | | 


repeat your Obſervations, and com- 
are them with the Shells themſelves ; 
I forget to let you fee three or 
ur that I have carried in my Pocket 


Cant. Theſe are all petrified. 
Chev, Petrified? Pray what may your 
ordſhip mean by that? 

(Count, My Meaning is, that the 


hing in ſome Fluid of a petri- 
is Quality, have aſſumed the Na- 
e of Stones without changing their 
nm Figure. e e 

Cher. I cannot comprehend what 


s are taken in the Sea, but I 
ad this on a Mountain. Some 


By 


quires much Patience, and ſome- 


ou my Collection, is to give you 


Chev. I ſhall be exceedingly pleaſed 


ell, as well as the incloſed Oiſter, 


1 ſnort 
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conſiderable time; they are very 


ety in their kind, and here they 


ter you are ſpeaking of; for Oi- 
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his Eſtate are two Hills, where his 


| Shel's, which they often found in lt 


found in the Sea, 


DIALOGUE IX. 
ſhort time before my Father vent 
to Amiens, he covered his Parterry 
and Walks with Sand. Adjoining w 


Servants went to get two. differen 
ſorts of Sand, and each of a mf 
agreeable Colour; the one Grey, ad 
the other Yellow tending to Rel 
Every time I went to ſee the Wark 
men that were employ'd in dipping 
the Sand, they gave me ſome of thelg 


tle Heaps, and they muſt certainly be 
of a different kind from thoſe that at 


Prior. Very well, Gentlemen, I fn 
you are ag eed in the ſame Delyn 
F.rewel Inſects, and Shells; you at 
gong to examine the Hiſtory of th 
Earth, as it was before the Delugs 
You ſee the Subject is pretty ext 
five, and I muſt take my Leave. 
Count. No, Sir: J beg the Fam 
of your Company for a | Mom 
We ' ſhall want your Aſſiſtance; a 
a ſhort Digreſſion on the Chevaltt 
Queſtion -will be more inſtructive! 
him than Pearls of the brigheſi W 
ter. My dear Chevalier, I will ſhe 
you immediately, in my Collect 


te 
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pee Shells that are preciſely the ſame a | 
5 YO ours, and both the One and the On - | | 
er bare floated 1 in the Wa oa the Do: 


Chev, Who than Jay ben at Pa 
ins to carry them i po; * Heart of 
Mountain? Ir 
Count. 'The Sea 7+ 8 

| Chev, But I have Lend: has. — 
a never paſſed beyond certain Li- 
nis; and tho by the Effect of ſome I! 
[empeſt, or other Accident, it ſhould 1 
uppen to overflow) the neighbouring q 
lains, it can never extend itſelf to the | 
litance of twenty Leagues and more, — 
Ir our Eſtate lies as far as that n | 
1: TI 

Count. How, fr oy "Can't t you 
neſs when this Event happened? 
ould not the Difficulty you are un- 

r increaſe upon you, ſhould I tell 
ou, that in the very Middle of 
2 there are Plains full of Shells 
dove three hundred Leagues from 
ie Sea, and that Heaps of them 
5 piled up on the Top of the Alps 
lemſelves? You now find dhe Sea 


' Hiſt. & Memoin "th r Academ. . Seen,. | | 
tlque chaque annce, | | 1 


| flowing 
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numents that atteſt the Progrck d 


fioned, and as incomprehenſible i | 
important Truth; and let me 1 
Memory ; it is this, there are, bot 
Things above the Reach of Mar! 


D1iALOGUE KR. 
flowing over the Mountains. Hyy 
ſhalt we ſolve this Inundation? 

Chev. On the contrary: I find the 
Difficulty begin to lefſen. The My 
of Shells muſt certainly be convey 
to theſe Places by the Waters, wha 
they deluged the whole Earth, a 
ſwelled fifteen Feet above the high 
eſt Mountains. Give me my Shell 
again, if your Lordſhip pleaſes, fir 
they are Curioſities older than the 


Flood 


Prior. It is certain that all Nation 


have retained a Remembrance of the 
Deluge, and even the Poets have nt 
loſt the View of it amidſt the 0b- 


ſcurity of their Fictions. The what 
Earth is covered with indelible Mo- 


luge is an Event whoſe Proofs al 
ſtill preſented to our Obſervation, 1 
what manner ſoever it was 0c 


may appear. From whence reſults i 


treat you, Chevalier, to fix it in yo 
in Nature and the facred Writing 


Con 
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Of INSECTS. 
Conception ; but the Reality of whoſe 
Exiſtence does not, for all this, ceaſe 


t be certain, and capable of De- 
monſtration. 


The End of the FIRST PART. 
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DiaLoGUE X. 


Ie Count and Counteſs de Jox val. 
Wie PRTO R. . 
be Chevalier du BREUIIL. 


0 U ſeem to be at 
9g a Loſs, Gentlemen, 
for a new Subject of 
cds Converſation, Let 
| Birds. Will you be al- 
s CIceping on the Earth with your 
Mails and Reptiles? 
20 Prior. 


DIALOGUE X. 


Prior. Let us take our Flight fron 
terreſtrial Droſs, and grow acquainted 
with the Inhabitants of the Air, Al 
the Univerſe, you ſee, is repleniſhel 
with Life : Every Part of Nature 
abounds with Action and its proper 
Animals : You cannot proceed one 
Step without diſcovering new Tracey 
of a Wiſdom, as inexhauſtible in the 
Variety of its Plans, as in the Richnek 
and Fertility of the Execution. Caf 
your Eyes on that Bird who wings the 

Air ; nothing is more natural to Eye 

that have been habituated to ſuch 1 
Sight, and nothing is ſo aſtoniſhing to 
the Opticks of Reaſon. It is evident 
that a paſſage through the Air which 
has been denied to other Animals is open 
to theſe. A Bird in Flight is a Maß 
raiſed aloft in Spite of the Weight d 
the Air and the powerful Gravitation 
impreſſed on all Bodies, and which in. 
pels them to the Earth. This Maß 
is tranſported, not by any foreign 
Force, but, by a Movement accommo. 
dated to the Purpoſe of the Bird, and 
which ſuſtains her a long Time vit 
a graceful Vigour. This is another 
Subject of Admiration. I conſider l 
theſe Birds, I ſee each Individual fur 
niſhed with no more than two Wing 
and yet I obſerve them all flying in! 


different Manner ; Some launch my 


of BIRDS 

in repeated Springs, and advance by 
ſicceſſive Boundings; others ſeem to 
gude through the Air, or cleaye it with 
in equal and uniform Progreſs. Theſe 
always skim over the Earth; thoſe 
re capable of ſoaring up to the Clouds. 
You will ſee ſome who know how to 
liverſfify their Flight, to aſcend in a 
Light, oblique, or circular Line, to ſuſ- 
pend themſelves and continue motion- 
eſs in an Element lighter than them- 
ſelres; after this, to ſtart into an hori- 
zontal Motion, and then dart them- 
ſelves either to the Right or Left, 


— Go WO 


and then precipitate themſelves in an 
Inſtant like a deſcending Stone; in à 
ord, they tranſport themſelves with- 
ſas et Oppoſition or Hazard whete-ever 


hem. When I ani converſant with 


Maß dem equally ſurpriſing. T am enchant- 


ein WW with the Structure of their Neſts, 


amo. e Sollicitude with which they attend 


| elr Young. | ENCE 
er Counteſs, The Prior, in his Enthu- 


eſt and domeſtic Employment of the 


wheel into a contrary Track, remount, 


their Neceſſities or Pleaſures invite 


hem in their Habitations, I Kill find 


Um, has given us an agreeable Diſpo- | 
non of the Particulars of our Enter 
ment. I charge myſelf with the 


3 Bird, 


, 


tir Eggs, the Mechaniſm of the Egg 
elf, and the Birth and Education of 


DialLOGUR X; 


Prior. Let us take our Flight from 
| terreſtrial Droſs, and grow acquainted 
with the Inhabitants of the Air, All 
the Univerſe, you fee, is repleniſhed 
with Life : Every Part of Nature 
abounds with Action and its proper 
Animals : You cannot proceed one 
Step without diſcovering new Traces 
of a Wiſdom, as inexhauſtible in the 
Variety of its Plans, as in the Richnef 
and Fertility of the Execution, Cat 
your Eyes on that Bird who wings the | 
Air ; nothing is more natural to Eyes 
that have been habituated to ſuch a 
Sight, and nothing is ſo aſtoniſhing to 
the Opticks of Reaſon. It is evident 
that a paſſage through the Air which 
has been denied to other Animals is open 
to theſe. A Bird in Flight is a Mals 
raiſed aloft in Spite of the Weight of 
the Air and the powerful Gravitation 
impreſſed on all Bodies, and which im- 
pels them to the Earth. This Mal W 
is tranſported, not by any foreign 
Force, but, by a Movement accommo- 
dated to the Purpoſe of the Bird, and ith: 
which ſuſtains her a long Time with WW 
a graceful Vigour, This is another 
Subject of Admiration. I conſider al 
theſe Birds, I ſee each Individual fur- 
niſhed with no more than two Will 
and yet I obſerve them all flying in! 
different Manner: Some launch ay 


EY. EEE 
in repeated Springs, and advance by 
ſucceſſive Boundings ; others ſeem to 
gide through the Air, or cleave it with 
an equal and uniform Progreſs. Theſe 
always skim over the Earth ; thoſe 
re capable of ſoaring up to the Clouds. 
You will ſee ſome who know how to 
diverſify their Flight, to aſcend in a 
right, oblique, or circular Line, to ſuſ- 
pend themſelves and continue motion- 
leſs in an Element lighter than them- 
ſelyes; after this, to ſtart into an hori- 
zntal Motion, and then dart them 
ſelyes either to the Right or Left, 
wheel into a contrary Track, remount, 
and then precipitate themſelves in an 
Inftant like a deſcending Stone ; in a 
Word, they tranſport themſelves with- 
ot Oppoſition or Hazard whefe-ever 
their Neceſſities or Pleaſures invite. 
them, When I am converſant with 
tem in their Habitations, T {till find 
tem equally ſurpriſing. T am enchant- 
cd with the Structure of their Neſts, 
tte Sollicitude with which they attend 
| tir Eggs, the Mechaniſm of the Egg 
telf, and the Birth and Education of 
tir Young. e „ 
Cunteſß. The Prior, in his Entliui- 
Um, has given us an agreeable Diſpo- 
an of the Particulars of our Enter- 
ment. I charge myſelf with the 
delt and domeſtic Employment of the 
: Sx: Bird, 


= 


DrALOGUE X. 


Bird, for I would willingly have my 
Part as well as the reſt. Do you know 
where I purſued my Studies? Truly, 
with my Finches, my Pigeons and 


c 
Ducks; I know them all by Heart. / 
Count. Indeed, Madam, they are te 
beſt Books; and the Portraits you copy Wl t 
from Nature, will always have the fineſt i. 
Likeneſs. PS N 1 | h: 
Chevalier. Her Ladyſhip has had an o 
Opportunity of oblerving ſeveral parti- tt 
cular Curioſities in that delightful Bow. tt 
er which the Count has intirely latticed 
with Braſs Wire. I think I have ſeen of 
in this charming Aviary all imaginable WW fi 
Sorts of little Birds, as well as thoſe In 
of a midling Size. DE OS of 
Counteſs. Chevalier, this Aviary boaſts L. 
a little of my Invention, and I com- pa 
monly undertake the Management ol Wi th 
it, but my Pains are requited by Plea WM by 
ſures that vary every Day. The Con- WW ou 
tentions of theſe little Creatures, their WW the 
FEndearments, their Melody and L. Mit 
bours, and the obliging Cixilities I re- 
ceive from the Generality when I p ber 
them a Viſit, are extremely entertain tte 
ing to me. I carry my Work to them the 
and am never alone. One may pvc 
whole Hours and Afternoons thele, 0 
without finding the Converſation 1 Kay 
guiſh, and it ſeems to me to be tut Order 


Part 


4 
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part of the Houſe for which the Che- 
valier has the greateſt Fondneſs. 
Chevalier. J am furprized we don't 
every where meet with fuch an eaſy 
Amuſement. But what prevents us, 
Madam, from adjourning the Aſſembly 
to the Aviary? We can't talk of Birds 
in a more proper Situation ; we ſhall 
haye a full view of them all when they 
come by Turns to play and drink on 
the Edges of the little Canal that runs 
„„ TT: 

Counteſs. L have lately ſeen a Couple 
of new Broods, * though the Seaſon be 
fr adyanced. The Affair is of ſome 


ties I am very deſirous of preſerving. 
Long Viſits and abundance of Com- 


them frequently forſake their Eggs; 
but without invading the Liberty of 


te Structure of their Neſts, as well as 
li they were before your Eyes. 


perfect Similitude that appears in all 
tne Neſts of Birds of the ſame Species, 
ite Differenee between the Neſt of one 
pecies and that of another, and the 
% The Goldfinch, Greenfinch and others, ſometimes 


her Neſt in Auguſt and September. Theſe Excep- 


which are very rare, don't deſtroy the general 
ler remarked in 5 46. n 


3 Induſtry 


Importance, becauſe they are two Spe- 
pany diſcompoſe them, and make 
vur Solitaries, I will acquaint you with 


lam never tired with obſerving the The Net. 
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Induſtry, Neatneſs and Precautions that 
reign through the Whole. As my lit. 
tle Priſoners cannot make Excurſion; | 
for the neceſſary Materials to build 
their Neſts with, I take care to ſupply 
them with every Thing I imagine can 
be agreeable to them, and am curious 
to obſerve what compoſes thoſe Neſts 
the Children bring me from all Parts; 
accordingly I throw into the Aviary, 
Sprigs of dry Wood, Shivers of Bark 
and dry Leaves, Hay, Straw, Mo 
Down, Wooll, Silk, Spiders Webs, 
| Feathers, and a Hundred other little 
Materials that are all uſeful in the 
| Neſt. You would ſmile to ſee the In- 
habitants come to traffic K at this Fair: 
One wants a Bit of Moſs; another hs 
Occaſion for a Feather; a third cant 
do without a Straw; you will ſee tuo 
aut bidding one another for a Lock of 
Wooll, and this ſometimes cauſes geit 
Quarrels; however the Difference 
commonly adjuſted, and each carl} 
what ſhe can to the Neſt, 
They are as well furniſhed with Ff 
viſions too; and J have appointed a die 
ward or Purveyor for them, who vals 
on them with Worms, Caterpillac 
Flies, beſides ſeveral Sorts of Grain, and 
| who ſerves them all according to the 
Appetites in each Seaſon, One 7 
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great Advantage in bringing them up 
in this Manner under a green Covering. 
They enjoy a better State of Health, 
a& with more Freedom, and one has a 
better View of their various Characters 
and Labours. 3 
One Species builds its Neſt on the 
Top of Trees. Another chuſes to ſet- 
tle on the Ground under a Canopy of 
Graſs, but where-ever they difpoſe 
themſelves, they are always accommo- 
dated with a Shelter, and either make 
choice of Herbs, or a ſhady Branch, or 
à double Roof of Leaves, down the 
Slope of which the Rain trickles, with- 
out entering into the little opening of 
the Neſt that lies conceal'd below. The 
Neſt is raiſed on more ſolid Materials 
that ſtrengthen it with a Foundation; 
lor which Purpoſe they make uſe of 
Thorns, Reeds, thick Hay and compact 
Moſs. On this firſt Lay, that ſeems 
Very ſhapeleſs, they ſpread and fold in 
Round all the moſt delicate Mate- 
nals, which being cloſely interwoven, 
prevent the Acceſs of Winds and Inſects. 
but each Species has a particular Taſte 
n the Building and Furniture of its 
Apartment, and when this is compleat- 
they never fail either to hang the 
Inſide with a Tapeſtry of Feathers, or 
Wit it with Wooll or Silk itſelf, in 
7 order 
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order to communicate a convenient 
Warmth around them and their Young, 
When their Supplies fail them, there js 
ſcarce any Invention to which they 
have not Recourſe for a Recruit; and 
this is what I learnt from the firſt Thiſ. 
tle-Finches I bred : I only furniſhed 


them with Hay for the Structure of 


their Neſt, and the Female, for want 
of Raw Silk or Cotton, found out an 
Expedient that ſurprized me. She he. 
gan to unplume the Stomach of the 
Male without the leaſt Oppoſition from 
him, andafterwards hung all the Apart- 
ment very artificially with the Down, 

Chevalier. This indeed is aſtoniſhing, 
Who acquainted this Mother that ſhe 


would have Eggs and Young, and that 


theſe Eggs could not be cheriſhed with 
aut Hear? ( 5 
Prior. Admire the Skill and Indus- 
try, as well as the provident Care af 
this Creature ; or if you will not allow 


her to be Miſtreſs of theſe Qualities 


acknowledge their amiable Diſplay in 
Him who furniſhed Man with the Ci 
of Reaſon that extends to every thits 
around him; and who inſpired Animal 
with an Imitation of this Reaſon, limit 
ed indeed to a ſingle Point, but admi- 
rable in that very Limitation. For 18 


it not an infinite Reaſon that directa tb 
| — Labour 
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Labour of this Bird when ſhe builds 
her Neſt? M ho informed her that ſhe 
ſhould lay Eggs and that ſhe would 
want a Neſt to preſerve them from 
falling, and cheriſh them with a genial 
Heat? that this Heat would not be 
concentered round the Eggs were. the 
Neſt too large, and that the Neſt 
would be incapable of containing all 


the Young, were ſhe to give it leſs Di- 
menfions? How comes ſhe to know 


its juſt Proportion and Extent, with 


born? Who has regulated her Alma- 


of the Neſt ? 7 
Count. There is one Circumſtance 
that aſtoniſhes me yet more. The 
Workman who makes a Basket, is fur- 
nined with Fingers and Impliments. 
The Maſon has his Hod, his Trowel, his 
Line and Square. But the Inhabitants 
do my Aviary, who accompliſh Works 


but their Bill. 

Counteſs. Forgive me an odd Thought 
that comes into my Head. Let us ſup- 
ole Dedalus, or what other Architect 


io longer accommodated with Arms, or 
Tools, 


the Number of Young that are to be 


nack that ſhe might not miſtake the 
Time, and to prevent her from laying. 
her Eggs antecedent to the Structure 


ak every Kind, have no other Utenſil 


jou pleaſe, to be transformed into a Bird, 
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10 DIALOG UE X. 
Tools, or Materials, and Maſter of ng. 
thing but his Science and Beak, Hoy 
will he employ them? The Bird in. 
deed has a Beak, but no Science, and 
yet ſhe forms Works that difcover all 
the Propriety of the Basket-Maker, and 
all the Induſtry of the Maſon; for in 

The Net ſome of theſe Neſts, the Hairs and 
of a Tit. Reeds are interwoven with great Der- 
* terity : * Others have all their Pars 
properly faſtened and connected with 
Thread which the Birds ſpin from a 
Flew, as well as from Hemp and Hair, 
and, generally from the Webs of Spiders | 
which ſhe eaſily procures when thee 

_ wandering Creatures dart from Place to 
Place and fill the Fields with ther 
Threads, by the Aſſiſtance of which 
they change their Situation and go in 
queſt of Company. + There are other 
Birds, ſuch as the Black-Bird and Lap- 
wing, who, after they have made ther 
Neſt, rough-caſt the Inſide with a {mall 
Lay of Morter, that glews and bind 
all below; and by the Aid of a littt 
Flew or Moſs, with which they ten. 
per it when it is freſh and ſoft, form! 
compleat Wall within; let us rather cil 
it an Apartment commodiouſly furniſh- 


| * Derham, Theol. Phyſ. I. viii. c. 4. rem. 7 Ra 

Synops. Avium p. 74. / + Willughby's Ornithol 
P. 140. rs hy 

| | | ed. 
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ad, and properly calculated to preſerve 
the neceſſary Warmth. | I have fre- 
auently, from my Window, ſeen the 
Swallow either beginning or repairing 


her Neſt, which is a Structure intirely TheSwal 


different from all others: She wants 
neither Wood, nor Hay, nor Bands, but 
knows how to make a kind of Plaiſter, 
or rather Cement, with which ſhe erects 
a Dwelling equally ſecure and conveni- 
ent for herſelf and all her Family. She 
has no Veſſels to receive the Water ſhe 

uſes, nor a Barrow to convey her Sand, 
| nor a Shoyel to mix her Morter ; but 
| have ſeen her paſs and repaſs over 
the Baſon in the Parterre; ſhe raiſes her 
Wings and wets her Breaſt on the Sur- 


the Dew over the Duſt, and then tem- 
pers and works it up with her Bill. But 
| try your Patience, Chevalier, L am a 


o5 


Birds, Hae 
Chevalier. Let me intreat you, Ma- 


m charmed with hearing you. And, 


fompleated ? 1 | 
Counteſs, The Dam then lays her 
bees, the Number of which varies 
ording to the Species: Some have 
ly two at a Time, others, four or five, 
= and 
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face of the Water, after which ſhe ſheds 


üttle extravagant in my Fondneſs for 


Gam, to continue your Account, for I 


Fray what ſucceeds when the Neſt is 


— 


11 


ows Neſt. 


The 
Brood. 


12 


DIALOGUE X. 
and ſome ſeventeen or eighteen. When | 


| [ 
the Eggs are laid, the Male and Female WM | 
brood over them by Turns; but this is Wl « 
generally the Females Province. And n 
here we muſt unavoidably admire the 
Impreſſions of a ſuperior Reaſon that WM i 
act upon theſe Creatures: They have Wl : 
no certain Knowledge either of what WM :; 
their Eggs contain, or of the Neceſlity b 
there is to fit on them in order to hatch Wl , 
them, and yet this Animal who is ſo 1 
active and unſettled at other Times, in Wl Y 
this Moment forgets her natural Diſpo- te 
ſition, and fixes herſelf on the Eggs as WW 4 
long as is convenient; ſhe ſubmits to dr 
Reſtraint, renounces all Pleaſure, and BMW pr 
continues almoſt Twenty Days, inſeps k. 
Table from her Brood; and that with a WM s 
Tenderneſs fo extraordinary as makes 
her forget to eat. The Male on hs WC 
Part ſhares and alleviates her Fatigue, Wl bl 
he brings Food to his faithful Mate, un 
repeats his Journeys without Intermil- o 
fion, and waits on her with the Collation WW ne! 
ready prepared, in his Bill; his Services un 
are accompanied with the politeſt Be. w 
- Haviour, and if he ever diſcontinues il. 
Aſſiduity, tis to entertain her with Wa: 
warbling : He acts with ſo much Fir 1 
and Alacrity, and puts on ſo mary 
Graces in the Departures and Retul . 
he makes to ſerye her, that one 18 * o 


Jols 


los to know whether the painful Per- 
ſrerance of the little Mother, or the 
officious Inquietude of her Spouſe, are 
moſt to be admired. 

perhaps the Chevalier will not be 
liſpleaſed at my acquainting him with 
| the Cares they undergo in the Educa- 
tion of their Voung, but it would not 
he improper, before this, to give him 
Deſcription of what the Egg contains, 
1s well as of the Manner in which the 
Young is there formed, and how it af- 
terwards iſſues from its Confinement. 
An Ezg is a very common Food ; but, 
trefſed in a particular Manner, it may 
prove an agreeable Regale. Can you, 
karned Gentlemen, tell us what an Egg 

Count, We will ſerve it up to you, 
Chevalier, in the beſt Manner we poſli- 
bly can. . 
It wonld be eaſy for me to fatigue 
you with too much anatomical Exact- 
tes, Let us content ourſelves with an 
upoliſhed, but true Deſcription. * One 
my judge of the Eggs of the ſmalleſt 
birds, by that of a Hen, where the Parts 
de more apparent. þ We may ealily 
uſtinguiſh the Yolk that is in the Heart 
Lit, as likewiſe the firſt white Sub- 


br, alpighi de ovo incubato, + Willughby's 
ol, Fre. . 895 


ſtance 


14 


The 


Chick. 


White in which the Maſs in the Midde n 
ſwims; beſides theſe, we can ſee the Il Hit 
gaments that ſuſtain the Volk toward Wl 
the Center of the Egg, together with f 
the Membranes that enfold it, one yel- W 
low, another black,and a third and fourth WM 
that encompaſs the whole; and laſtly, WW"! 
the Shell that defends all the ref, Wb: 
What lies within theſe Incloſures has bc 
the firſt Formation, the Shell makes the Wii 
laſt Appearance and hardens from Day Fe 
to Day: Tis a Fluxion of Salts eyx- n 
cuated from the Humours of the Dan; i 
and which the Heat fixes and confoli- WMC! 
dates round the Egg to fotm a Cruſt il 
that has a double Function; one is to Uy 
put the Mother into a Condition of Wd 
diſcharging the Egg without cruſhing t 
it, the ſecond is to preſerve the Young iP" 
from all Accidents till it be formed, and e 
in a Capacity to forſake the Egg: * We lon 
may even tay that the Egg performs WW” 
to young Birds the Office of a Bret Pol 
and Milk with which the Offspring of * 
other Animals are nouriſhed, becauk nd 
the little Chick that lies in the Egg cl 
in the State of a Nymph, and conceale BW 
under the Skin of a Worm, is firſt ſuſtain. 4 
cd with the White of the Egg, and a ; 
Wi: 
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ſtance that ſurrounds it; and a ſecond 


* Leeuwenhoek, Ep. phyſ. 40. Willughby- — 
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Of BIRDS 1g 
terwards with the Yolk, when the Ani- 

mal has gathered a little Strength, and 

its Parts begin to be fixed. Under this 
Membrane that ſurrounds the Volk, is 
found a little Cicatrice or white Spot, The Cica- 
which is only the Seed where the Worm A 
reides, The Egg, into which this lit- 

tle Animal is injected, becomes prolifick, 

but that wherein no ſuch Creature can 

be diſcovered, wants the Seed, and con- 

tins only a barren Nutriment. The 
Females ſometimes lay Eggs without 

ay Congreſs with the Male, but they 

never produce any thing. The little 
Chick, under the Form of a Worm, is 
continually ſituated on the Yolk, and 
aways aſcends to the Top of that 

Ide where the Warmth of the Dam 
tracts her. But as it would quick- 

y be overthrown, were the Egg re- 

moved, and in ſuch Caſe would no 
lbnger be ſenſible of the Heat that is 

o neceſſary to its Welfare; the Volk is 

paſed by two Ligaments which are al- The Liga. 
fs viſible at the Aperture of the Egg, 
nd faſten it on each Side to the common 
Membrane that is glewed to the Shell; 

mould one draw a Line from one Liga- 

nt to the other, it would not exactly 

. through the Middle of the Tolk, 

t aboye the Center, and would cut 

e Tolk into two unequal Parts, ſo 

that 
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that the ſmaller Part of the Egg i, 
of Neceſſity, raiſed towards the Belly 
of the Bird that performs the Incuhz./ 
tion; and the other Part being mor 
groſs and weighty, always deſcends u 
near to the Bottom as the Bands wil 
ermit; by which Means, ſhould the 
gg be diſplaced, the Young could not 
receive any Injury ; and what eyer may 
happen, it enjoys a Warmth that puts 
all about it in Action, and by Degrees 
compleats the Diſengagement of its 
Parts. As it is incapable of {liding down, 
it nouriſhes itſelf in Eaſe, firſt with this 
liquid and delicate White, which is 4- 
_ dapted to its Condition, and afterward 
with the Yolk which affords a more ſut 
ſtantial Food; and when its Bill is har 
dened, and he begins to be uneaſy at hi 
Confinement, he endeayours to break 
the Shell, and does ſo in Effect. Afte 
which he iſſues out with his Bell 
covered with the Volk that nol 
riſhes him a little longer, till he ha 
Strength enough to raiſe himſelf on I 
Feet, and can march about to look i 
Proviſions, or until the Parents com 
_ themſelves to ſupply him. 
Prior. From his Lordſhip's Obſern 
tion, that there are ſome Young n 
at their abandoning tlie Shell arc f 
by their Parents, and others that 10 | 
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their own Proviſions, I have happened 
on a Thought that I ſhall propoſe to 
the Chevalier. The Birds, who nouriſh 
their Young, have commonly very few; 
on the contrary, thoſe whoſe Young 
fed themſelves when they firſt fee the 
Day, have ſometimes Eighteen or 
Twenty in a Brood, and ſometimes 
more: Of this laſt Kind are Quails, 
Pheafants, Partridges and Hens. Why 
then has the Dam who ſuſtains her 
Young ſo ſmall a Number, and why 
as ſhe ſuch a numerous Offspring, who 
only walks at the Head of them, and 
erer ſupplies them with Food? Do 
you impute this Difference to the Sa- 
wcity of the Parent, or the Capriciouſ- 
nels of Chance? =» EST e 

Chevalier. There is no Capriciouſ- 
zes in this Conduct, but rather an ex- 
ordinary Prudence, which could only 
be imparted by him, who has regulated 
Ul Things to the beſt Advantage. The 
Dim who charges herſelf with the Care 
W {ceking Proviſions, has but an in- 
Whderable Brood; were it large, both 
lie Parents would be Slaves, and the 
long but indifferently accommoda- 
kd As to the Mother who marches 
Ithe Van of her Progeny, without nou- 
ing them, ſhe can conduct twenty 

C — 
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Sett of Young who are nouriſhed by 


ter get what they want? Have they 


of finding their Proviſions? And how 


Worms and Flies for their Young, 


DIL 
as well as four: This is a Demonſtrat. 
on riſing before our Eyes. 

Counteſs. Tis very true, Chevalier 
but who has theſe Eyes? Vou make 
me open mine to a Truth I was not 
ſenſible of before. You tell us of one 


their Parents, and another who ſeek 
their own Food, but how do theſe lat- 


any Market where they may be fue 


are the Cries of the former, who can- 
not make Excurſions for Suſtenance, 
heard on the Spot? Has the Father of 
theſe little ones any Magazine in which 
he hourly finds wherewith to fatisfy 
his whole Family? | 8 
Chevalier. They are all nouriſhed by 
one common Father. 
Prior. He opens the great Magazine 
of the Fields, where they all accomo- 
date themſelves according to their Ne- 
ceſſities. There they find Caterpillar 
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They likewiſe, in the proper Scalon, 
meet with Beetles, Snails and Grain of 
all Kinds, which are their Food when 
they are grown ſtrong ; even Frogs, L- 
zards, Serpents, and thoſe very Animal 
we apprehend to be moſt pernicious 
are a delicious Regale for Storks, 1 


Of BIRDS. : © 
Variety of other Tribes. God opens 
lis Hand, and every Animal lives. 

Counteſs, Here is another Inſtance 
of his Bounty, which relates to us 
in particular. Thoſe Birds that are 
detrimental to us, and thoſe with whoſe 
Fxiftence we can eaſily diſpence, are 
the Species that multiply the leaſt. 
On the contrary, thoſe whoſe Fleſh is 
moſt Salutary, and whoſe Eggs afford 
the beſt Nouriſhment, are fruitful to a 
Prodigy, The Hen alone is a Treaſure 
ſor Man : She daily makes him a Pre- 
ent, but ſuch a Preſent as is extremely 
valuable. If ſhe ſometimes ceaſes to 
junſh out her Maſter's Table, tis on- 
ly that ſhe may the better recruit his 
Poultry ; and for her Services, ſo fre- 
quently repeated, ſhe demands nothing 
but the mott inſignificant Remains of 
lis Barn and Table. It would be In- 
gatitude not to be ſenſible of the 
Worth of ſuch a Domeſtick. But let 
* this Article, and return to the 
rds, 1, 
| ſuppoſe the Eggs hatched ; and The rear- 
oy the Young makes its Appearance: ins of re 
With what a new Weight of Cares TY 
ac the Parents charged till the young 
Brood are capable of ſubſiſting with- 
ut them! They are ſenſible, till 
het Period, what it is to have the 
C 2 | Care 


. Linget and the Nightingale labour then 
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and ſometimes both together. They 


bute the Food with great Equality, 


changes their natural Diſpoſition, New 
Duties introduce new Inclinations. 'Tis 


She was formerly ravenous and inlati 
| able, but at preſent ſhe no longer reſem 


thing more conſiderable in Quality, and 
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Care of a Family. Proviſion muſt be 
prepared for Eight inſtead of Two, The 


like the reſt. Adieu to Muſick, ti 
no longer a Seaſon for Singing; or at 
leaſt, they indulge in it with leſs fre. 
quency. They are preſſed by Neceſlity, 
and conſtantly in Queſt of Proyifions 
{ometimes one, ſometimes the other, 


are up before the Sun, they diftr- 


giving each its Portion in its turn, and 
never feeding one Bird twice. Thi 
Tenderneſs of the Mothers for their 
Young, operates to a Degree that even 


not only incumbent on them to nou- 
riſh; they muſt watch, defend and fore- 
caſt; they muſt likewiſe oppole the 
Enemy, and hazard their own Perſons 
in each Encounter. Follow a Hen, 
when ſhe becomes the Mother of a Fr 
mily, ſhe is no longer the fame Cres 
ture, Tenderneſs changes her Hu 
mours, and corrects her Imperfetions 


bles her ſelf. Does ſhe find a Grain dd 
Corn, a Crum of Bread, or even ſome: 


capable 
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apable of being divided? She never 
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touches it: She gives Information to | j 

her Troop by a Cry which they all | 
underſtand ; they run to her with great V0 
Expedition, and the diſcoyered Food is 1 

ly for their Uſe. The Mother confines 1 
herſelf to great Moderation in her own iii 

WT \cals. This Mother, naturally timo- 1 
bos, and who before knew nothing but 1 
fight, is a Heroine at the Head of a 11 
loop of Chickens; ſhe is no longer F1 
| WMcquainted with Danger; ſhe ſprings to 11 
ee very Eyes of the ſtouteſt Dog, and i 
Ws in{pired with ſo much Courage, by 1 
er new Dignity, that ſhe would ven- 1 
re to encounter a Lion. . it 
vB [lately ſaw one of theſe Creatures in it 
u-other Situation that was no leſs en- 1 
e- ertaining. J gave Directions to have if 
hehe Eggs of a Duck put under her, 1 
0! they were hatched to my Wiſh. bl 
en icYoung, when they quitted the Shell, 1 
rot the Form of her ordinary Brood; ill 
cl" ſhe ſtill fancied herſelf to be their | 
Arent, and for that Reaſon was ex- 1 
0 enely pleaſed with them, and tended 4 
em as her own, with the greateſt Fi- IT 
lt, She gathered them under her | | 
nes, cheriſhed them with Warmth; 1 
led them up and down with all 1 
e Authority and Priviledge that flow 1 
Mm the Quality of a Mother. She it 
C 3 had . 
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| tance miſtake the Impreſſion of 


DTALOGUE X. 


had always been perfectly well . 
ſpected and obeyed by the whole 
Brood; but unfortunately for her Hy. 
nour, a Brook appeared in the Way 
and all the little Ducks were immed; 


_ ately in the Water. She was in a won- 
_ derful Perplexity ; ſhe followed then 


with her Eyes along the Bank, ge 
them Councel, reproached them for 
their Raſhneſs, called aloud for Affi. 


| tance, and uttered her Complaints to 
all around her. She returned to the 


Stream, and renewed her call to thek 
imprudent Creatures. But the Duck- 
lings, tranſported to find themſeles in 


their proper Element, from that Mo-ſf 


ment diſcharged her of all future Cat, 
and as they had then acquired Strength, 
they returned to her no more. 
Prior. Her Lady ſhip will permit me 
to interrupt her a Moment, and ak 
the Chevalier in what School thelg 
Ducklings had learned that Water vas 
their Element? They certainly had nat 


this Information from the Hen. 


Chevalier. J conceive it. This br 
penſity to the Water is implanted! 


the very Nature of the Duck. 1 


the Work of the Deity. _ 
Prior. One cannot in ſuch an [n 


Creato 
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Creator, which anticipates all Leſſons, 
and corrects Education itſelf. 

Counteſs. I muſt give the ¶ Hhevalier 
another Inſtance of a Mother's Anxiety, 
to which I have frequently been a 
Witneſs. When a Turkey Hen appears 
it the Head of her Young, ſhe is ſome- 
times heard to ſend forth a mournful 
Cry, the Cauſe and Intention of which 
z unknown. The Brood immediately 
ſquat under Buſhes, Graſs or whatever 
elle preſents itſelf for their purpoſe. 
They intirely diſappear; or if they 
haye not a ſufficient Covering, they 
ſretch themſelves on the Ground, and 
le as if they were dead. They are 
ſeen to continue in this Poſture, with- 
tut the leaſt Motion, a whole Quarter 
of an Hour, and ſometimes a much 
lnger Time. In the Mean while, the 
Mother directs her View upwards, with 
an Air of Fear and Confuſion ; ſhe re- 
loubles her Sighs, and repeats the Cry 
flat laid all the Young proſtrate. Thoſe 
Fo obſerve the Diſorder of this Parent, 
ud her anxious Attention, look up in- 
o the Air to diſcover the Cauſe ; and 
t laſt perceive, under the Clouds that 
lot in the Air, a dark Point which 
ey can hardly diſtinguiſh, This is a 
d of Prey, whoſe Diſtance withdraws 
Un from our View, but who cannot 
C 4 elcape - 


D1alos uns k 


eſcape either the Vigilance or Pegetia- 
tion of our Miſtreſs of the Family, 
This Occaſions her Fears, and allarms 
the whole Camp. I have ſeen one of 
theſe Creatures continue in this Agitz 
tion, and her Young couched cloſe to 
the Ground, for the Space of four Hours 
ſucceſſively ; whilſt the Bird wheeled 
about, aſcended and darted down oper 
their Heads. But if he at length dif. 
appears, the Mother changes her Note, 
and utters another Cry that revives 
all her Brood ; they run to her, they 
flutter their Wings, and tender her their 
Careſſes; they have a hundred Things 
to tell her, and without doubt they 
relate all the Dangers to which they 
have been expoſed. They beſtow their 
Imprecations on the vile Bird who — 
But the Subject grows too ſerious to 
engage your Attention any longer. 
Prior. Every Circumſtance of yout 
Ladyſhip's Account is altogether wor 
thy of Obſervation, Who could make 
this Mother acquainted with an Enem 
that never injured her; and who, a 
yet, had not committed any Ad 0 
Hoſtility in the Country? And how 
could ſhe be able to diſcover this U 
known at ſuch a Diſtance ? Beſides thi 
what Inſtructions had ſhe given her Fa 
mily to make them diſtinguiſh, accol 
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ing to the Occaſion, the different Signi- 
fcation of her Cries; and to regulate 
their Behavionr by her Language ? All 
theſe Wonders are daily obvious to our 
View, though we treat them with In- 
attention, In Reality, the Picture her 
Ladyſhip has drawn of them, engages 

me much more than ſome very ſerious 
Diſſertations. — | 
_ Counteſs. The Prior, however, muſt 
ive us one on the Structure and Flight 
—_— 5: 

Prior. That I ſhall readily do. Tis 
* perfectly agreeable to my 

ale, | | | | 

The * Body of a Bird is neither ex- The 
timely Maſſive, nor equally Thick in F _ * 
ll its Parts; but is well diſpoſed for oy 
Flight, ſharp before, and gradually in- 
naling in Bulk, till it has acquired its 

ut Dimenſions. Such a Structure ren- 
(rs it more adapted to cut the Air, 
ud make itſelf a Paſſage through that 


kment, 
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ui o qualify it for long Flights, in 
„ich Proviſions are not always to be 
t 0 Itzined ; and to enable it to pals away 
bo e many Hours of Winter N ights with- 
Ur cating, Nature has ſupplied it, un- 

7 " the Throat, with a Bag, called the 
T ö wp, in which it reſerves its Meat, The 
e Theal, Phy, . 7. Lier. 


The 


The 
Bones. 


of their Body, are nevertheleſs fo hol. 


| their Fleſh, 


in order to cleave the Air with a pro- 


| hollow Quill poſſeſſes a great deal 0 
Surface with little Gravity, which pli 
ces the Bird almoſt in Equilibrium 
with the Air. The Feathers are in 


_ Gizzard, into which no more than 4 
very ſmall Quantity of the Nouriſb- 


ſome little ruggid Stones which the 
Bird ſwallows, in order to break the 


and perhaps to keep the Paſſages cle: 


Proportion to its Groth, that the Bird 
may not be whelm'd downwards inſtead} 


* 
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The * Fluid in which this ſwims 
facilitates its firſt Digeſtion, The 


ment enters at one Time, performs the 
Reſt, and frequently by the Aid of 


Texture of the Nutriment the better, 


The Bones of Birds, though of a &. 
lidity ſufficient to ſuſtain the Syſtem 


low and diminutive, that they ſcarce 
make any Addition to the Weight of 


The whole Plumage is artfully form- 
ed and diſtributed, as well to ſuſtain the 
Bird, as to defend it from the Inſuries 
of the Air. The Quill of a Featheris 
altogether firm and light. It is fim, 


per Force: It is light and hollow in 


of being raiſed aloft. In a Word, thy 


verted behind, and laid one over another 


* Willughby's Ornitholog. I. i. ; 
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in a regular Order. That Part of them 
which is next to the Body, is fur- 
ſhed with a warm and ſoft Down; 
and that which is next to the Air, is 
aayed with a double Beard, in two 
Ranks, and longer at one End than at 
the other. Theſe Beards are a Row of 
little fat and thin Plates or Laminæ, 
lifpoſed and inſerted in a Line as per- | 
{ as if their Extremities had been | N 


cut with a Pair of Ciſſars. Each of 
theſe Laminæ is itſelf a Quill or Baſis 7 
which ſuſtains two new Ranks of a Mt 1 
mteneſs, that almoſt renders them in- it 
viible, and which exactly cloſe up all i 
the little Intervals through which the 
Air might be infinuated. Beſides this, 
the Feathers are diſpoſed in ſuch a 
Manner, that the Range of the little 
beards of the one, ſlides, plays and diſ- 
covers it ſelf more or leſs under the 
geat Beards of the other Feather that 
les oyer it. A new Rank of leſſer 


in 
10 Fathers ſerves as a covering to the 
a Wills of the larger. The Air is excluded 


om every Part; by which Means the 
Impulſe of the Feathers on that Fluid 
comes very ſtrong and efficacious. 

Bat as this Oeconomy, ſo neceſſary 
nis conſtitution, might be frequently 
"ommoded by Rains, the Author 
0 Nature has furniſhed Birds with an 
7 Expe- 


DriatoGus X. 

Expedient that renders their Feather; 
as impenetrable to the Water as they 
are, by their Structure, to the Air, * All 
Birds have a Bag filled with Oil, and 
ſhaped like a Nipple, the Situation of 
which is at the Extremity of their Bo. 
dy. This Nipple has ſeyeral little 
Apertures, and when the Bird finds her 
Feathers dry, ſoiled, diſcontinued by 
Gaps, or ready to be moiſtened, ſhe 
preſſes this Nipple with her Bill, and 
forces out an Oil or fat Humour reſer- 
ved in the Glands; and drawing her 
Bill over the greateſt Part of her Fex- 
thers ſucceſſively, oils and dreſſes them, 
gives them a Luſtre, and fills up all 
the Vacancies with this viſcous Matter; 
after which, the Water only {lides over 
the Bird, and finds all the Avenues to 
her Body perfectly cloſed, Our Poul- 
try, who live under a Covert, have 1 
leſs Quantity of this Liquor than Birds 
who inhabit the open Air; for which 
Reaſon, a Hen, when ſhe is wet, makes 
a ridiculous Figure: On the contia- 
ry, Swans, Geeſe, Ducks, Moorhens, 

and all Birds deſtined to live on thc 
Water, have their Feathers dreſſed with 
Oil from their very Birth. Their Ma- 
gazine contains a Proviſion of this Fluid 
proportionable to the Neceſlity of its 


Willughby's Ornitholog. 1. i. Con- 
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Conſumption , which is continually 
returning; their very Fleſh contracts 
the Flavour of it, and every one may 
obſerve that the Care of moiſtening 
their Feathers with it, is their conſtant 
Employment. r | 

If there is fo much Wiſdom in the The 
Struture of the Feathers, there is no Wing. 
kf in the Play of the Wings and Tail, 
in order to traverſe the Air. Nothing 
can be better placed than the Wings; 
they form on each Side two Leavers 
that keep the Body in a N. Poiſe; at 
the ame Time, they perform the Func- 
ton of Oars, which by bearing on the 
Element that reſiſts them, advance the 
body in 4 contrary Direction. 

The Tail is a Counterpoiſe to the The Tail. 
Head and Neck, and ſerves the Bird 
Wiiſtead of a Rudder, whilſt he rows 
with his Wings; but this Rudder is 
only inſtrumental in preſerving the 
Equilibrium of the Flight; it likewiſe 
mbles the Bird to riſe, deſcend and 
wn where he pleaſes; for as ſoon as 
lie Tail is directed to one Point, the 
ad turns to the oppolite Quarter. 
(levalier. Though I don't compre- 
*d how Birds perform their Flight, 
am of Opinion, that it is not imprac- 
able for Man to fly : The Birds in- 
at him in the Method he ought to 
lere. Prior. 
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Prior. Tis certain that we have the 


Principle of Motion in our Legs ang 


Arms; we likewiſe have in the Fez. 
thers of Birds, and in our Linnen Cloth 
and Oil, the Materials that have a ſeem- 


ing fitneſs to form Wings, capable both 


of ſtriking and impelling the Air, with- 
out being penetrated by it. The Birds 


ſupply us with a Model of the Action, 


and at firſt View, it ſeems to be an In- 


vention naturally preſented to us, and 
which a ſmall Effort, ora fewReflexions, 


would ſuffice to make us acquire in 
Perfection; but I believe that God, in 


Conſequence of his providential Care 
of Mankind, has oppoſed an inſupen- 
ble Impediment in the Way; ſo thatthis 


Attempt, which has been frequently 


repeated, hath always proved unſucceſß 


ful. The Art of flying would be the 


greateſt Calamity that could happen to 
Society. TH 


Chevalier. On the contrary, Sir, ! 
ſhould think that this Invention would 
fave us Abundance of Labour. We 
ſhonld be ſooner acquainted with haf 
we are deſirous of knowing; and if vq 
had once found out a ſmall Machine 


we could ſoon build a larger, We 
ſhould not only traverſe the Air c 


ſelyes, but might likewiſe convey Cu 


oY 
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goes of Merchandize through that Ele- 
nent. By this Means Commerce —— 

prior. Vou have a charming Pene- 
tation, Chevalier, and are the beft in 
the World, at gueſſing the Advantages 
we might receive from this Invention; 
but theſe Advantages would not coun- 
teryail the Diſorders that would be in- 
troduced. . 

Count. This is certain, that were Men 
apable of Flying, no Avenue could be 
made inacceſſible to Vengeance and in- 
odinate Deſires. The Habitations of 


Murder and Robbery. What Pre- 
utions could we take againſt an Ene- 
hy who would have it in his Power to 
priſe us both by Day and Night? 

my ſhould we preſerve our Money, 
I Furniture, and our Fruits from the 
dy of a Sett of Plunderers, fur- 
hed with good Arms to force open 
ur Houſes, and with good Wings to 
ay off their Booty, and elude our 
lt ? This Sort of Trade would be 
Refuge of every indigent and im- 
os Perſon. 5 THT 

Prior, I may add to this, that the 

vc are ſpeaking of, would intirely 
"ec the Face of Nature; we ſhould 
tompelled to abandon our Cities and 
Country, and to bury ourſelyes in 
ſub- 


Mankind would be ſo many Theatres 
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5 Eagles and other Birds of Prey; ve 


and J beſtow, before hand, my Impre- | 


that ſhall attempt to make it prafice- 


the Air, and an human Body. Ti4 
capable of ſuſtaining the Body of 


DTALOGUE X. 
ſubterraneous Caves, or to imitate 


ſhould retire, like them, to inacceſſible 
Rocks and craggy Mountains, from 
whence we ſnould from Time to Time 
fally down upon the Fruits and Ani. 
mals that accommodate our Neceſſities, 
and from the Plain, we ſhould immedi. 
ately ſoar up to our Dens and Charnel 
Rooms. 5 

Counteſs. Ah! Gentlemen, you make 
me tremble at your Art of Flying; 


cations on the Perſon, whoever he be, 


ble. Let me hear no more of Dens and 
Charnel Rooms. Do you ſee, Chevalier, 


what you expoſe us to with your In- 
ventions ? . TO 2 
Count. Make your ſelf eaſy on this WM! 
Head. We need not be under any Ap-W;, 
prehenſions about the Art of Flying, u 
which indeed is an abſolute Impoſſibi- n. 
lity; Nature herſelf has formed an Obi, 
ſtacle againſt it, that is in ſome Me- 


ſure made invincible, by the exceeding 
Diſproportion between the Weight of 


hollow Machine that one muſt imagine 


Man, and placing it in an equal Bal 


lance with the Air, would be {0 immo 
. derately 
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kntely large and cumberſome, that. 
learned Men have judged the Manage- 
nent and Uſe of it to be altogether 
imprafticable, and as much forbidden 
to Man as the perpetual Motion. 

Cnteſs. Are you diſpoſed, Gentle- 
nen, to reſume the Subject of Birds 
To-morro -v ꝰ7 E 
Count. There is no want of Variety. 
The Difficulty lies in confining our- 
{elves to a due Limitation, What ſhall. 
be the Articles of our Entertainment? 

Prior. Let each chuſe what is moſt 
preeable to His Taſte, and ſerve it up 
$a Country Collation. f 1 

Chevalier. If the Prior pleaſes to be 
ny Security, I will acquit myſelf like 
the Reſt, 1 | 

Counteſs. For my Part, Gentlemen, 
| promiſe you before-hand a Bird that 
8 to be found in no Place but America; 
tis the leaſt and moſt beautiful of all 
Birds, and if it ſhould not be ſufficient 


br you, IL will make you amends with 
a Oftridge, 
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TheCount and Counteſs de Jonv4L, 
The Prx1oR and the Cut vali 


EST ERDAT n 
BY A the Evening [lip 
5 99 5 into his Lordfhip 
e where i 
found 77 uu $ Book lying open ot 
the Bureau. I ran over all the difte 
rent Species of Birds that are there fine 
ly graved, and illuminated after tit 
Life, and my Thoughts turned on Nc 
thing elſe all the Night; but I vi 
particularly ſurprized at the immode 


rate Bill and Legs of an uncomme 
| Lengtl 
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length that T obſerved in ſome, whilft 
hers had a very ſhort Beak, and were 
b contracted in their Legs, that the 
pytremities of their Claws Were hardly 
aſcernable. After all, both the one 
ind the other are only ordained to ex- 
natiate in the Air, and ſeek their Food. 
For what Reaſon then 1s there ſuch a 


bills, their Claws, and every other Part? 
b; all this but the Sport of Nature, or 
© theſe different Forms tend to any 
puticular Purpoſe ? 


in the Bill of one Bird and that of ano- 
ther, does not correſpond with the Dif- 
krences you diſcover in the Noſes of 
Men; for in theſe, an Inch more or 
es conſtitutes all the Diverſity be- 
tween the longeſt and the ſhorteſt 
every other Particular, the Structure 
ud Uſe are the fame ; whereas in the 
jwions Species of Animals, the Bill, 
iz Tallons, the Dimenſions of their 


L. 
Rs 


licir Bodies, are calculated for the Ac- 
onmgdation of their Wants. They 
a Sett of Implements proportioned 


lx Manner of Life. A few Inſtances 
Ml be ſufficient to juſtify my Senti- 
nts, Sparrows, and the Generality 


rodigious Variety in their Wings, their 


Count. The Inequality you obſerve 


Wings, and generally all the Parts of 
0 the Nature of their Labours, and 
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The 


Wood- 
cock. 


The 


Wood- 
pecker. 


Houſes or the Country, They hape 


and a Variety of others who ſeek for 


the little Shell Fiſh and Worms that 


ordinary Strength and Solidity ; fi 


and always covered with Glew toward 


 deriyesitsSubſiftance from little Wo 
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of ſmall Birds, are ſupported by the 
little Grains they find either in our 


no Efforts to make, in order to obtain 
their Food or to break it in Piece 
and therefore they have a ſmall Bill 
their Neck and Legs are very ſhot, 
and this ſuffices their Purpoſe. But 
the Caſe is different with Reſpect to 
the Woodcock, the Snipe, the Curley, 


their Aliment very deep in the Earth, 
and in Slime, from whence they dray 


ſuſtain them. Nature has ſupplied theſe 
Creatures with a very long Neck and 
Bill; and with theſe Inſtruments they 
dig, and ſearch, and want for nothing, 

The Woodpecker, who lives in a ve- 
ry different Manner, is therefore as 
different in the Structure of his Body 
His Bill is very long, and of an extra 


Tongue is ſharp, extremely long, and 
beſides that, is armed with little Founts 


its Extremity, He has ſhort Leys 
two Tallons before, and as many behind 
and all of them very crooked. All thi 
Equipage relates to its Manner of | 
ving, and obtaining its Prey. This Bur 
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or Inſects that live in the Heart of cer- 
tan Branches, and moſt commonly un- 
der the Bark of old Wood. Tis very 


uſual to find the Retreats of theſe little 
Animals ſunk very deep in large Bil- 


of, The Woodpecker ſhould be pro- 
vided with hooked Claws, in order to 
mfp the Branches where he faſtens. 
Long Legs would be uſeleſs to him, for 


Bark; but a ſtrong and pointed Bill was 
ecefſary for him to find out, by dart- 
ing it up and down the Branches, what 
Places are void and rotten, He ſtops 
where the Branch ſounds hollow, and 


Wood; after which, he thruſts his Bill 
to the Orifice he has made, and ſends 
oth a loud Cry, or a kind of whiſtling 


er to diſengage the Inſects who ſleep 
licre, and put them in Motion. He 
ten thruſts his Tongue into the Aper- 
ww, and by the Aſſiſtance of the lit- 
fe Points that riſe out of his Tongue, 
nd the Glew that rolls over it, he 
avs out all the little Animals he finds 


) ry, | 


| 


lets, under the Bark which eaſily peels 


his Attainment of what lies under the 


with his Bill ſhatters the Bark and 


wund into the Cavity of the Tree, in 


lere, and regales himſelf with the 
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The Heron, quite contrary to the The 
Wdpecker, is mounted aloft, his Legs Heron 
1 and 
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and Thighs are very long, and intirely 
deſtitute of Plumage ; he has a greit 
Length of | Neck, an enormous Jil 
very ſharp and jagged at the Extremity, 
What Reaſons can be aſſigned for a Fi. 
ure that at firſt ſeems ſo extravagant? 
he Heron feeds on Frogs, little Shel 
Fiſh, as well as other Fiſh, that he can 
find in Fens, or near the Shores of Ri- 
vers and the Sea, He wants no Fes. 
thers on his Thighs to enable him to 
march through the Water and Slime; 
but very tall Legs are exceedingly uſe- 
ful to him, as they qualify him for 
running more or leſs in the Water 
along the Shores where the Fiſh uſual: 
ly reſort for their Food. A long Nec 
and Bill make him capable of purſuing 
and ſeizing his Prey at a conſiderabl 
Diſtance ; the crooked Turn and Jag 
of his Bill, that bend like Hooks, ena 
ble him to detain the Fiſh that wou 
otherwiſe {lide away and eſcape hi 
In a Word, his large Wings that ſhouk 
ſeem incommodious to fo ſmall an Anl 
mal as. an Heron, are infinitely alli 
tant to him in making great Mont 
ments in the Air, and conveying weight 
Burdens to his Neſt, which is ſometiſ 
ſeated one or two Leagues from the Pl 
where he fiſhes, A Friend of m 


who has an Eftate in Abbeville, b i 
* 
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which is bounded by a little River, 
plentifully ſtored with Eels, law a 
Heron one Day carry off one of the 
largeſt of thoſe Creatures into his Her- 
nery, in Spite of all the Efforts and Un- 
dulations of the Eel to oppoſe his 
Flight, What we have obſerved of the 
Heron is applicable to ſeveral other 
Species which reſemble him. | 
Counteſs. This is the firſt Time that 
have heard any Obſervations made 

on the Uſe of all theſe Bills, which till 

now ſeerned a little extravagant to me. 

But I am ſenſible that the Imperfecti- 

on belongs to me, and that all our 
Cenſures of Nature are really ſo many 
Confeſſions of our own Ignorance, I 7 
don't know, for Inſtance, wherein the 
prodigious Bill of a Stork can be ſer- 
niceable; but I ſhall never prevail on 

em my ſelf to cavil at it. . 
Prior. She digs into the Earth with The 


ouk 
hi t for Serpents and Adders, which ſhe Stork. 
cul iterwards conveys to her Young, to 


whom the Poiſon of theſe Animals is 

perfectly inoffenſive. 5 

d Connte/s. Its juſt Proportion is now 

5 ſery evident, and in reaſoning on this 

etim ubjee, methinks I ſhall be able to 

epa dess why the Swans we ſee below on The 
te Canal have a long Neck and a broad Swan. 

ſe, ® ll, Swans, Geeſe and Ducks are per- Geeſe and 

D4 petually Ducks. 


ſeparating them from the other Matte: 
in which they are taken? I eyen ſuſ- 
pect that the upper Part of their Bill 
be diſcharged through that Opening, 


_ thoſe crooked Talons, with which Bird 
who feed on Fleſh are able to ſeize and 


or Skins, which they extend in ti 


may advance another. The Prior ſees 
I am mighty ſagacious. All this is ve 
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petually raking at the Bottom of the 
Water, becauſe they there find ſome of 
the little Vermine or Worms you ſpoke 
of the other Day. As they are perye- 
tually ſwimming, without being able 
to fink, they ought to have a long Neck 
capable of extending to the Bottom; 


and ſhould they not, quite contrary to 
other Birds, have a very broad Bill to 
take in at one Time a larger Quantity 
of Slime or Gravel, and ſeize all the 


Worms that are to be found there, by 


pierced, in order that the Water may 


and that they may only ſwallow the Fiſh 
or Inſect they have taken. Inſtead of 


turn their Prey, and faſten on the 
Branches where they ſettle, Swans 
Geeſe and Ducks have flat Feet 0! 


large Paws, accommodated with Films 


Form. of Fins, and with which the) 
impel the Water one Way that they 


diffi lt lained. ? 
ry ifficul to be explai Prior 
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prior. The Merit of Natural Philo- 
fphers, Madam, among whom we rank 
you at preſent, does not always con- 
{& in ſolving Difficulties ; but rather, 
in turning their Eyes on Points that are 
unobſerved by others, and which are 
commonly treated with Contempt. 
Nothing is more unuſual than to meet 
with People who think and reflect. 
Counteſs. We Women are diſcharged 
from that Care. It ſeems the Men do 
not uſually expe& Thought from us. 


neſs ſupplies us with every neceſſary 
Accompliſhment. 1 . 
Prior. I muſt confeſs their Indul 

gence is very great in this Particular, 
ad you have no Occaſion to complain 
of them. 8 op: LET | 
Counteſs. On the contrary, permit 
me to tell you, that we have infinite 
te leaſon to complain of ſuch a Proceed- 
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Among them, a little ſhining Lively 


as, We receive irreparable Injury from 


| ne Miſapplication of this Indulgence; 
e ds this which renders us vain, indo- 


nc penetrating, and inconſtant; and we 
ce ay be certain, that the Men, by the 
Conduct they obſerve with Reſpect to 


lat, incapable of Elevation, ignorant, 


seh labour to form in our Minds all 


de Imperfections for which they re- 
Va ach us. Is it not one of the Max- 
V of their Politeneſs, to entertain us 
with 
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petually raking at the Bottom of the 
Water, becauſe they there find ſome of 
the little Vermine or Worms you ſpoke 
of the other Day. As they are perpe. 
tually ſwimming, without being able 
to fink, they ought to have a long Neck 
capable of extending to the Bottom; 
and ſhould they not, quite contrary to 
other Birds, have a very broad Bill to 
take in at one Time a larger Quantity 
of Slime or Gravel, and ſeize all the 
Worms that are to be found there, by 
ſeparating them from the other Matte: 
in which they are taken? I even ſuſ- 
pect that the upper Part of their Bill i 
pierced, in order that the Water may 
be diſcharged through that Opening, 
and that they may only ſwallow the Fiſh 
or Inſe& they have taken. Inſtead of 
thoſe crooked Talons, with which Birds 
who feed on Fleſh are able to ſeize and 
turn their Prey, and faſten on thx 
Branches where they ſettle, Swans 
Geeſe and Ducks have flat Feet of 
large Paws, accommodated with Films 
or Skins, which they extend in tix] 
Form of Fins, and with which theſ 
impel the Water one Way that the) 
may advance another. The Prior { 
I am mighty ſagacious. All this is Je 
Ty difficult to be explained. 


Prid. 
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prior. The Merit of Natural Philo- 
fphers, Madam, among whom we rank 
you at preſent, does not always con- 
it in ſolving Difficulties ; but rather, 
in turning their Eyes on Points that are 
unobſerved by others, and which are 
commonly treated with Contempt. 
Nothing is more unuſual than to meet 
 vith People who think and reflect. 
Counteſs. We Women are diſcharged 
from that Care. It ſeems the Men do 
not uſually expect Thought from us. 
Among them, a little ſhining Lively- 
nes ſupplies us with every neceſſary 
accompliſhment. . . 
Prior. J muſt confeſs their Indul- 
gence is very great in this Particular, 
ad you have no Occaſion to complain 
8 . 5 
Counteſs. On the contrary, permit 
me to tell you, that we have infinite 
Reaſon to complain of ſuch a Proceed- 


de Miſapplication of this Indulgence; 


ing. We receive irreparable Injury from 


im ts this which renders us vain, indo- 

th kat, incapable of Elevation, ignorant, 
cc "penetrating, and inconſtant; and we 
* [My de certain, that the Men, by the 
ſe 


Conduct they obſerve with Reſpect to 


ot us. Is it not one of the Max- 
W of their Politeneſs, to entertain us 
with 


3 labour to form in our Minds all 
ole Imperfections for which they re- 
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with nothing but Trifles? In the Lan- 
15 guage we receive from them, and the 
[| Aſſiduities with which they treat ug 
'F It is evident that they regard us either 
as Children or Idols. Their Conyer. 
lation with us is always confined to 
Modes or Play, and a certain polite 
Jargon. Tis a kind of Miracle when 
any one of our Sex preſerves her Un. 
derſtanding from the common Wreck, 
and diſcovers a little Juſtneſs and Sol- 
dity. We ſuſtain no great Loſs by not 
being inſtructed in the ancient Lan- 
guages, and I have a perfect Indifference 
for thoſe learned Reſearches and gloomy 
Sciences; which by an immoderate Ap- 
plication to them, make us uſclels tt 
Society: But our Fate is to be lamenty 
ed, in that, the Generality of us have 
no ſolid Knowledge of our Religion 
no Acquaintance with the Hiſtory d 
Mankind, which is alſo the Hiſtory d 
the Heart of Man; and ſcarce an 
Idea of the Works of the Deity. Fat 
my Part, I affure you, that the Peopl 
I have met with ſeem'd to have enter 
into a Combination to ruin the litt. 
good Senſe that might be diſcoveradl 
in me. The Count is the firſt who dt 
me the Juſtice to believe I had i 
Share of Reaſon as well as the Rel 


It was evident, by the Conrerſ 
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vith which he entertained me, that he 
i; perſuaded I am capable of Thinking; 
ind is it not doing me Honour,to believe 
me not unworthy to hear Diſcourſes on 


ſelyxes to our View, or which are moſt 
eſſential to Life; to know why a Tree 


with the Cultivations of the Earth, and 
the Qualities of a Plant that ſprings at 


his Lordſhip has led me into a Habit 
of thinking and employing my ſelf, my 
Country Seat has ſeemed to me an 
eathly Paradiſe. I enjoy Beauties and 
Treaſures with which Nature abounds, 
but which were ſo many loſt "Treaſures 
to me, when I was not ſo much as ac- 
quainted with their Names. 


n Count. Your Complaints againſt our 
ebe are without doubt very juſtly 
/ OO founded. But I cannot ſay the fame 
a ith Reſpect to your Confeſſion of the 


dlagreeable Qualities of the Ladies. 


tem, in whom good Senſe is the pre- 
lng Accompliſhment:; and whoſe 
Underſtanding is as judicious as it is 
delicate; whether they owe this Solidity 
to an happy Cultivation, or whether 


Rel te Finenels of their Genius rectifies 
e ite Defects of a weak Education. But 


Whilſt 


dur Feet when we are walking? Since 


There are certainly great Numbers of 


Things that every where preſent them 


riſes in ſuch a Shape; to be acquainted 


'The 
Hum- 


ming 


Bird. 


_ whilſt you are lamenting the Ladies 


Chevalier is half a ſleep. 


Viſit at his Return from a new Voy- 


with four Humming Birds, and tuo 


to America, and may paſs for a little 
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Fate, and I am offering an Apology fy 
them, we take no Notice that the Poor 


Counteſs. He is not to be blamed, 
T have promiſed him a Couple of Out. 
landiſn Birds, and inſtead of them! 
give him a Lecture in Morality, What 
J am now going, Sir, to acquaint you 


with, I had from a Merchant of 9. 


Malo, a great Traveller, and one who 


had contracted with my Lord, to fur- 


niſh his Cabinet with foreign Curioſi 
ties. Six Months ago he paid us 1 


age he had made to America, and the 
Coaſts of Guinea. He preſented me 


Eggs of an Oftridge, and informed us 
of ſeveral entertaining Particulars of 
theſe Creatures. : 

The * Humming Bird is peculit 


Miracle of Nature, both for its Manner 
of living, and its Smallneſs. It is not 
bigger than a large Fly, but is decked 
with ſuch a beautiful Plumage, that it 
Neck and Wings reſemble the Ran- 
bow. His Neck is tinged with ſucl 
a glowing Red, that one might imagie 


„ Biblioth. univ. & hiſt, Aout. 1687. Obſers. Cu. 
Tom. II. _ | 4 
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it to be a Ruby. The Belly and nether 
part of the Wings are as yellow as Gold; 
and the Thighs appear as green as an 
Emerald ; the Feet and Bill are black 
ind poliſh'd like Ebony. The Eyes 
me like two oval Diamonds, and of the 
Colour of poliſhed Steel. The Head 
W i; Green intermixed with Gold of a ſur- 
riſing Luſtre. A little Tuft riſes on 
the Head of the Males, and is an Aſſem- 
blge of all the Colours that ſhine in 
the other Parts of the Body. Theſe 
Birds fly fo ſwiftly, that they are ra- 
ther heard than ſeen. We are told that 
Dews and the Juices of Flowers are 
their Food, which they extract with 
their little Tongue, whoſe Length ex- 
eds that of their Bill, and ſerves them 
ned of a Trunk, which they con- 
tak and ſheathe in their Bill. This 
Wil, which is not larger than a fine 
Needle, makes them formidable to the | 
Feat Birds that are called Grosbeg, and 


ane "to endeavour to ſurpriſe the Young of 
bo lit Humming Bird in their Neſt ; but 
*KE 


den the Dam makes her Appearance, 
le Grosbeg flies off, and cries with all 
Is Might, becauſe he is ſenſible what 
at of an Enemy he has to contend 
th, The Humming Bird purſues him 
te, and if he can come up with him, 
ins himſelf with his little Tallons 
under 
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under the Wing of the Grosbeg, ang 
pierces him with his pointed Beak til 
he has made him incapable of the Com. 
bat. You. may lee in that little Boy 
two of theſe pretty Birds, who, though 
they have been ſufficiently dried, fe- 
tain ſtill a conſiderable Part of their 
rich Colours. You ſee they are hung 
by their little Feet to a {mall Ring of 
Gold in the Form of Pendants, becauſe 
the Ladies of Mexico apply them to 
that Uſe z and it muſt be confeſſed that 
no Pearls can equal them in Beauty. 
Chevalier. Theſe are Birds in Minis. 
ture indeed, Your Butterflies can't 
ſhew more amiable Colours: But, Me- 
dam, I ſhould be glad to know if this 
charming Scent is natural to them. 
Counteſs. Several People believe 1 
proceeds from the Juices of the Flow 
ers that nouriſh them; but my Merl 
chant is of Opinion, that a little Any 
bergreeſe, or fragrant Gum is wraped i 
the Cotton, with which they are file 
for their better Preſervation. 
Chevalier. We wait to hear, Madan 
what he likewiſe told you of the 0 
tridge. a 1 
Countess. This is one of the large 
* Birds in the World, and they are mo 
numerous in Africa than in any oth 
* Willubygh's Ornithol. lib. xii. —_ 
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(country: Her Head riſes as high as a 
Man on Horſeback, and ſometimes 
W higher : Her Head and Bill reſemble 
ole of a Duck: Her Neck is like 
that of a Swan, but greatly exceeds it 


nilitude to the Camel's, having like 
tht Creature a Bunch riſing on the 
Back. The two Wings of the Oſtridge 
xe very ſtrong, but too ſhort to raiſe 
ter from the Ground, and * they only 
krve her inſtead of Sails or Oars to 


the Air, and add an extraordinary 


ance being made for the different Pro- 
portion; each Foot reſts on three Claws 
med with Horn, to facilitate her 


arch, 


al; The Shell has Veins drawn over 
b durface like Marble, is very ſhining, 


deu you a Couple that were preſented 
d me, Tis the Cuſtom of the Of 
idge to hide them inconſiderately in 
de Sand; and, as we are told, + to leave 
« Care of hatching them to the Sun. 
is Diſpoſition that ſeems to manifeſt 


: Diodor. Sicil 0 222 F . 7 
"lations of "Wan — 2% * f Job 39: tb. La 


in Length: Her Body bears ſome Si- 


dyiftneſs to her Flight. She has the 
29s and Thighs of an Heron, Allow- 


ſo 
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able her to cut through and impel 


Her Eggs are as big as an Infant's 


fo much Diſregard to her Young, has 
acquired her no extraordinary Repntz. 


the Oſtridge. 


the Shell. Some have pretended to 


ble caſt of the Fable; and it muſt be 2 


z Animals is not viſible in the Oſtridg 


to be cruſhed by the Feet of Paſſenge 


which is no extraordinary Inſtance 
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tion. In all Countries where ſhe ;; 
known, when they would ſpeak of ; 
Mother who has but little Tenderneſ 
for her Children, they compare her to 


Some * Travellors, as my Merchant 
informed me, have endeavoured to ex- 
cuſe her, and affirmed that ſhe is cate- 
ful to leave a Quantity of Worms near 


her Eggs, that her Young may find pro- 


per Nouriſhment when they iſſue from 


diſcover an admirable Diſcernment in 
the Oſtridge, which + inclines her care- 
fully to warm thoſe of her Eggs tlut 
are to be prolifick, and to negled th 
reſt that they may ſerve for Nouriſh 
ment to her Young when they come t 
be hatched. But this has a conſiden 


knowledged, that the Prudence of oth 


She leaves her Eggs in the Sand, liabl 


Precaution : But another Circumftal 
that has given Birth to the Remi 
that her Conduct is not regulated 


* Derham, Theol. Phyſ. lib. iv. c. xv. & lib. vi. e 
+ Elian. Hiſt, lib, xiv. c. 7. & lib. iv. c. 37. 
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the Brain, is this, when ſhe is purſued 
ty the Hunters; ſhe runs to hide her 
Head, and particularly her Eyes, behind 
I Tree: All the reſt of her large Body 
5 expoſed to View, but as ſhe 95 longer 
tes the Hunter, ſhe imagines that to be 
ifficient, and believes ſhe has nothing 
to apprehend. 

Chevalier. Is it true, my Lord, that 
Ofridges eat and digeſt Iron, as I have 
beard? 

(unt. It is certain that hey ſwallow 
mall Pieces of that Metal as other Birds 
allow pebble Stones, but they are not 
lizeſted by theſe Animals, and if they 
bello them, 'tis not to derive any 
Nouriſhment from them, but only to 
buiſe and grind the Food in their Sto- 
nach, to moderate the Operation of 
a exceſſive Hear, and, by its Weight, 
open the Paſſages into the Inteſtines. 

| Counteſs. Before we leave the Oſ- 
nige, who has had but an indifferent 
uracter from us, let us relate all the 
Wrantagions Things of her that we 

en, She furniſhes us with moſt love- 
j Feathers, very broad and long, ſome 
Mite, others black, but which are 
aged by Art with all the Variety of 
lolours: They are placed as n n 
u the Teſters of Beds, the Canopies 
d great Men, and the Caps of Children: 
E 3 
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They adorn the Hats of Gentlemen 
and furniſh the Engliſb Ladies with 
very pretty Fans: They add Heighth 


to the Stature of Tragedians, and it 


muſt be confeſſed, that the Theatrical 
Heroes would loſe a conſiderable Part of | 


their Grandeur, were they to be diyeſt- 


ed of the Oftridges Feathers. 
Gentlemen, I have preſented you with 
the leaſt and largeſt of all Birds. You 
may fix your Choice between theſe two 
Extreams ; the Field is very ſpacious 
Prior. Tis ſo ſpacious, that T am in- 


tirely loſt, and own myſelf confounded 


by the very Abundance I diſcover, 
Counteſs. Since all Subjects are alike 

to you, let me appoint each his Part. 

The Prior, as he is a Man of good 


Taſte, ought to charge himſelf with the 


Recommendation of Birds that are valu- 
able, either for the Melody of thei 
Notes, or the Beauty of their Plumes, 
But he ſhall be releaſed from this Task, 


when he has favoured us with a few 


Words on the Nightingale and Peacock; 


and he will hardly complain of the Pat 


allotted him. His Lordſhip, as he i; 
great Sportſman, ſhould preſent us wil 
Birds of Prey ; and the Chevalier hi 


told me, in a Whilper, that he has fe 
ſerved the Birds of Paſſage for our En 
tertainment. In my Opinion, theſe a! 


a 
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al the Species, unleſs any one has an 
Inctination to add the Bat and the 
Owl 


of Harmony and Speech. But what 


re all Foils to the Nightingale, who 
lone charms us as much as the whole 


head of the other Species. After we 
6 ure liſtened to the moſt melodious 
Ne 


Fmphony, we are agreeably ſurpriſed 
bo hear an excellent Violin, unaceom- 
pied by any other Inſtrument. Let 


traordinary Force with which he 
Ins and modulates his Tones, nor are 
less affected with the exceeding Soſt- 
kh that is inſeparable from them: He 


mes. 
"ak, 

few 
ock; 
Part 
e 18 
Wit 


u his Performance receives an infinite 


ue hand, to that which is to follow. 
keads the Far from Wonder to Won- 
n. All the Audience is ſtruck with 
e Charms of the Harmony; and 


pyiyr. Of all the Claſſes of Birds, 
one prove more agreeable Companions 
to Man than thoſe who enjoy the Gift 


Plaſures ſoever they adminiſter, they 


Monſieur Baptiſt, in the midſt of a fine 
loncert, begin to play a Solo, and en- 
unt us with ſome of thoſe Strokes of 
b Bow that diſtinguifh. him, every 
ur is all Attention; we admire the 


ys knows how to diverſify his Play; 


ntraft from that which preceded, and 
Mmunicates Agreeableneſs and Value 


E 2 the 
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Juſtneſs of Proportions that entertain 


Gaiety, and from a ſimple Song to 1 


| forfakes to return to his natural Spright 
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the moſt ſcrupulous Judges, perceive 
throughout the whole a Multitude and 


them, with an intire Orcheſtre in a ſin- 
gle Inſtrumen t. Tis the very fame in 
a Concert of Birds: After we have 
heard a full Chorus celebrate the Au- 
thor of Nature, and proclaim the Boun- 
ties of him who ſuſtains them, tis an 
agreeable Novelty, in the Evening, to 
hear the Nightingale begin to ſing by 
himſelf and continue his Notes till the 
Night is far advanced. One would 
imagine that he is ſenſible of the Me- 
rit of his Accompliſhments ; and that 
it is in Complaiſance to Man, as well 
as for his own Satisfaction, that he is 
pleaſed to fing when all the reſt are 


ſilent. Nothing animates him ſo much 


as the Stillneſs of Nature. Tis then 
that he compoſes and executes all i 
Tones. He riſes from Seriouſneſs to 


more ſportiyve Warbling ; from ths 
lighteſt Quavers and Diviſions, he ſof 
tens into the moſt languiſhing and 
plaintive Sighs, which he afterward 


lineſs. One is often tempted to g 
a View of the amiable Muſician that f 
obligingly amuſes us each Morn ay 
Evening. We ſearch for him, and : 
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he conceals himſelf. A great Genius 
has its capricious Peculiarities. When 
we only hear him, our Imagination is 
pt to lend him a ſtately Shape. It 
hould ſeem that he ought to have a 
© vigorous Breaft, and indefatigable Or- 
gans, to furniſh out and ſuſtain for ma- 
Hours without languiſhing, ſuch a 
strength and gracefulneſs of Sound, 


ons, and, in a Word, ſuch a prodigious 
Variety of Muſick; and yet we find 


Bird, who, without a Maſter, Study or 
Preparation, accompliſhes all theſe 
Oo 


ſuch multiplied and ſtriking Proporti- 


W that it is the Throat of a very little 
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What the Nightingale is to the Ear, The pea- 
the Peacock is to the Eye. It muſt be cock. 


uch cranted that the Cock, the Wild Duck, - 
hen the Kings-fiſher, the Goldfinch, the 

hi Parrot, and a Variety of other Birds, 
tone very finely array'd, and that we 
to ne delighted with the Conſideration 

tha of their Ornaments, and the elegant 


liſte of their different Veſtures; but 
When the Peacock appears, every Eye 
ballured. The Air of his Head; the 
aly Turn of his Shape; the blended 
Colours of his Body; the Eyes and 
douded Spots of his Tail; the Gold 


ad Azure that ſhine in every Part; 


de Round of Plumage that he draws 


4 ws A 
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and the very Attention with which he 


is the Fatality of the Peacock, hi 
_ diſlatisfies all his Beholders : He ca 


one with Horror; whereas the Linget 


DrALOGUE XI, 
after him; his Aſpect full of Dignity 


unfolds his Ornaments to the Spettz. 
tors, whom Curiofity aſſembles abou 
him, have a ſingular and raviſhing Ef 
fe. This Bird alone is a noble Spe 
cle; but would you imagine that he 
had any thing belonging to him that 
could be diſagreeable ? However, thi 


neither talk nor ſing ; his. Language 
ſhocking, 'tis a Cry capable of inſpiring 


the Linnet, the Thiſtle-Finch and thf 
Parrot, with all the modeſteſt and mol 
ſimple Accompliſhments, live with 
fifteen or ſixteen Years without givin 
us a Moment's Diſguſt ; they are Cre 
tures of Underſtanding and good DX 
haviour, and that is ſaying every Thi 
to their Advantage. The leaſt of the 
Qualifications is a pompous Exterio 
which renders their Society agrecabl 
and of a long Duration. 
I have expatiated, perhaps, too mud 
on the Articles of Adjuſtments i 
Mufick; theſe Particulars have but 
tle Relation to my Profeſſion. It 
be more graceful for his Lordſhip 
entertain us with Faulconry, for that 


the real Proyince of a ä 4 
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Count. This Sport is one of the no- 
© bleft, and frequently one of the moſt 
profitable Pleaſures. Mankind have 
aiſcoyered the Secret of making even 


tzgious, either by employing them a- 
ginſt thoſe who are called Malignants, 
becauſe they are always warring with 
the moſt timerous Species, (of this 
geſtructive Claſs are Kites and Ravens, 
who attack only Pigeons and Chickens) 


Birds whoſe Fleſh affords the moſt ex- 


W Diſtance from us; ſuch are the Par- 

nge and Pheaſant. For theſe diffe- 
rat Sports, the Faulcon, the Gerfaul- 
on, the Lanner, the Saker, the Merlin, 
te Sparhawk and Gotshawk are much 


nd Goſshawk are more ſerviceable and 
lore frequently uſed than the reſt. 
lhe Faulcon, and all thoſe which TI 
umed firſt, ſpring into the Air with 
fat Rapidity; and they are employed 
ivifferent Flights, ſome of which are 
Nnted againſt the Heron, others a- 


iat the Kite, the Curlew, and the 
t vw". But theſe Pleaſures are very 
ip i've, and only fit for Kings or 
hat res. The Hawk is uſeful ih low 


lights: He is ſagacious and very dex- 
| E 4 terous 


the voracious Quality of Birds advan- 


« elſe by employing them againſt thoſe 


ute Reliſh, but who live at a great 


tkemed : But in general, the Faulcon 
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terous in attacking the Partridge, and 


cellent Game. A prudent Gentleman 


ner of 
training 
up a Bird 
of Prey. 


Liberty before they were caught. Theſe 
that Particular, and, in Terms of Faul 


they are not fed or ſuffer'd to ſleep fo 
three or four Days, and as many Nights 
and are never left alone; by whic 


when he throws them off; to know hi 


8 tents himſelf with the Hawk. 
The Man- 
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is {ure to furniſh the Larder with ey. 
leaves the Faulcon to Princes, and con- 


The Manner of training them up, 
and employing them, is very agpree- 
able, Thoſe who are brought up fo 
this Exerciſe, are either Nias or Hagar 
Birds. Thoſe are called Nias Birds 
who have been taken in the Neſt, and 
Hagards are thoſe who have enjoyed 


laſt are tamed with more Difficulty, 
but Patience and Dexterity ſucceed in 


conry, make them tractable and fit tor 
the Fray. When they are too wild, 


means they grow familiar with the Fats 
coner, and are obedient to all his Com 
mands. His principal Care is to accut 
tom them to ſettle on his Fiſt; to ſpring 


Voice, his Singing, or any other vigil 
he gives them; and to return to onde 
on his Fiſt, At firſt they are i 
with a String of about thirty Feet in 
Length, to prevent them from uf 
away when they are claim; w 
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they are not freed from this Confine- 
ment till they are compleatly diſciplin- 


xccompliſh this, the Bird muſt be lu- 
red; and I ſhall now acquaint you with 
the Nature of a Lure. 1 2 


. 


ons and Wings. To this is likewiſe faſ- 
tened a Piece of that Fleſh which the 
Bird feeds on; and the Lure is thrown 
out to him when they intend to reclaim 
or recall him. The Sight of the Food 
he loves, with the Addition of a cer- 


back. In a little Time the Voice alone 
is ſufficient, The various Plumage 


Drawer. When they would accuſtom 
the Hawk to fly at a Kite, a Heron or 
a Partridge, they change the Drawer 
Kcording to the Game in View. When 


the Bill and Feathers of that Bird on 
de Lure; the ſame Care is taken with 


the Lure a Slice of the Fleſh of a Chick- 
wor lome other Fowl, but always con- 
Cl it under the Drawer or the Feathers 
of the Game they propoſe to fly at; 
0 this they add Sugar, Cinnamon, Mar- 

| | __ row, 


le the Bird to his Object, they faſten to 


ed, and always return at the Recall. To 


tan Noiſe, immediately brings him 
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A Lure is a Piece of Stuff or red 5 
Wood, on which are fixed a Bill, Tal- 


with which the Lure is ſet off is called 


be is to ſpring at a Kite, they only fix 


eſpect to the reſt. And in order to en- 


os DratocvmnRkl 


row, and other Flayours proper to de. 
termine the Hawk to one particular 
Flight rather than another ; by which 
Means, when he is afterwards to ſpring | 
at any real Game, he falls upon his Prey 
with a furpriſing Precipitation. Aſter 
three Weeks or a Month's Exerciſe in 

a Chamber or Garden, they begin to 
make an Experiment of the Bird in the 
open Fields, and faſten little Bells to 
his Feet, in order to be more readily 
inform'd of his Motions. He is always 
cap'd; that is to ſay, his Head is co- 
ver'd with Leather that falls down over 
his Eyes to prevent him from {ſeeing 
any Obje ct but that which they would 
have him diſcover; and aſſoon as the 
Dogs either ſtop or ſpring the Game 
they are in queſt of, the Falconer un- 
caps the Bird, and toſſes him into the 
Air after his Prey. Tis then very d. 
verting to ſee him wing the Air in all 
the Varieties of Flight; and behold 
him foaring by Degrees and repeated 
Springs, till the Eye looſes him in the 
middle Region. He then command 
the Plain; he contemplates the Mot 
ons of his Prey, whom the Diftance © 
its Enemy deludes into an 1maginT) 
Security, and then he launches upon 5 
with the Rapidity of an Arrow, 


bears it to his Maſter who — 


c 
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They never fail in theſe his firſt Eſſays 
to preſent him, when he returns to 
the Fiſt, with the Neck and Entrails of 
the Prey he has brought. Theſe Gra- 
tuities, and the other Careſſes of the 
Falconner, animate the Bird to perform 
his Duty; they keep him in Regularity 
and good Temper, and particularly pre- 
rent him from hearing away his Bells ; 
that is to ſay, from flying off ſo as to 
return no more, which is an Accident 
that ſometimes happens. . 
But Tam very much in the Wrong 
to entertain the Chevalier with a Di- 
verion which without Doubt he has 
Irequently ſeen hey 
Chevalier. I have beheld this Sport 
vith Pleaſure, but was never acquaint- 
«d with the Manner of training up the 
bird; and ſhould be glad to know how 
the Gentleman, who is your Neighbour, 
taches his Hawks to fly at Hares and 
Rabbets, as well as any other Game. 
Count, This is what they call flying 
Hwk at the Furr; and, there are 
one Hawks who are taught to fly at 
Us Furr and the Plume; that is to ſay, 
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licy are trained up to fly at a Hare as Il”! 

\ 1 s a Pheaſant or any other Game. 4 
* Difficulty is not great. When the 1 
WK is very tame, they take a living 1 
e and break one of his Legs, or elſe (| 

| they | 
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times very ſerviceable when the Wolves 
multiply their Breed. The Manner in 


they make uſe of an Hare's Skin ff. 
fed with Straw ; and after they have 


Creature, the Bird imagines it to be 


to dart upon it; and by this Means he 
is taught to diſtinguiſh that Animal, 


Hawks to flie at a Roebuck, a Wild 


4 betimes to eat what is pr repared jo 
them in the Sockets of the Eyes ol 


' Beaſt; Bar which Purpoſe, he preſerve 
the Head and Skin of the firſt Anim 
he can kill, and ſtuffs it in ſuch a Man 
ner that the Creature ſeems to be alive 
and the Hawks have nothing to eat bu 
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fixed to it a Piece of Chickens Fleſh, 
or whatever the Hawk loves beſt, thiy 
tie this Skin with a little Cord of 1 
great Length, the End of which is faſ. 
tend to the Girth of a Horſe; and a; 
the Skin is dragged along by that 


a Hare in flight, which allures him 


The Gentleman you mentioned has 
{till a better Method. He has taught 


Boar, and even a Wolf; which is ſome- 


which he proceeds is this: 
He * accuſtoms his young Hawks 


a Wolf, a Boar, or ſome other wil 


what they pick out of the Cavity © 
the 12 255 when this i is done, he begin 


Of BIRDS. 
to move this Figure gradually whilſt 
the Hawk is feeding. The Bird learns 
to faſten itſelf to it though the Beaſt 
: drawn backwards and forwards with a 
very precipitate Motion. He would 
boſe his Meal were he to quit his Hold, 
which makes him induſtrious and at- 
tentive to fix himſelf well on the Skull, 
that he may dig his Bill into the Eye, 
ntwithſtanding the Motion. When 
theſe firſt Exerciſes are over, our Gen- 
teman places the Carcaſs on a Cart 
lawn by a Horſe in full Speed. The 
Bird follows it, and 1s perpetually feed- 
ng; and when they come to flie him 
in the Field, he never fails to dart on 
the firſt Beaſt he diſcovers, and imme- 
lately faſtens on his Head, in order to 
coop out his Eyes; this throws the 
Creature into Agonies, he ſtops and gives 
tie Hunter Time to approach and kill 
lm without any Danger, becauſe the 
beaſt is more engaged with the Bird 
wn the Sportfinan, oo 
Chevalier. 'Tis nat in the Power of 


Dogs to perform the Services we re- 
eve from ſuch Birds. 


ie beneficial to tome People, without 


x ? Memoirs de la vie de M. Aug. de Thou. I. iv. 
7 Raii Synops. Method. avium. p. 6. 


being 
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Prior, Greater Feats than this are 
metimes accompliſhed ; and * Eagles 
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mine, that I have already given you 


in the Gevardarn, and croſs the Cevennes. 


being tamed. I knew a Gentleman 


that were ferved up. 


an Inclination to ſee the Antiquitice 
of Ny/mes before he came to Marſeilles, 


ved with 


a few Days at his Seat, and entertain 
the Wild Fowl that were brought to 


ably, that we muſt Pardon the Voraci- 
ouſneſs of his Caterer, who was always 


= — — 
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who kept an excellent Table, and had 
only an Eagle for his Steward, for he 
ſupplied him with all the Daintie 


Chevalier. Had this Steward a good 
Salary ? | 
Prior. You ſhall hear his Services 
and his Gratuity. In a Journey of 


ſome Account of, I was in Company 
with a very curious Nobleman who hid 


We took our Rout through St. Four in 
order to proceed from thence to Mend: | 


As he was charged with a Commiſſion 
from Court, he was every where recei- 
particular Marks of Diftindti- 
on. An Officer of Note in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Mende invited him to pals 


him in the politeſt Manner he was able 
At the firſt Collation he gave us, de 
obſerved with ſome Surprize, that al 


Table wanted either a Head, a Wing, 


a Leg or ſome other Part, which occt- 
ſioned our Gentleman to fay very agrec- 


the 
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med. When we asked him who this 
(aterer might be, and he perceived 


Mode of Entertainment, he expreſſed 
timſelfin this Manner. In theſe Moun- 
tous Parts, which are the richeſt in 
the Kingdom by Reaſon of their Fer- 
tlity, the Eagles are accuſtomed to 
build their Neſts in the Cavities of ſome 


63 
the firſt that taſted what he had pre- 


that we grew facetious at this new 


mcceſſible Rock, which is hardly to 


be aſcended by the Aid of Ladders and 
mpling Irons. As ſoon as the Shep- 
herds have made this Diſcovery, they 
build a little Hut at the Foot of the 
Rock, where they ſcreen themſelves 
om the Fury of theſe dangerous Birds 
den they convey Proviſion to their 
dung. The Male carefully nouriſhes 
hem for the Space of three Months, 
al the Female is engaged in the fame 
Employment till the Bird is capable 
| quitting the Neſt; but when that 


ng into the Air and bear him up 
It) their Wings and Tallons when he 


og Eagle continues in the Neſt, the 


try : Capons, Chickens, Ducks, 


calion ; they ſeize whatever falls in 
their 


feriod is compleated, they make him 


in Danger of falling. Whilſt the 


ans, Kids, and Pigs, ſuffer on this 


its ravage all the neighbouring 
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able; after which they carry off what 
the Eagles have conveyed to their 


take, leave the Entrails of certain Ani- 
mals. But as this cannot be done ſo 


Food, the Shepherds muſt neceſlarily 


_ obliged to take up with that which 


may continue to ſupply him with wha 
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their Way, and bear it to their Young, 
But the Fields and Woods ſupply them 
with their beſt Game; for there they 
deſtroy Pheaſants, Partridges, Wood- 
cocks, Wild Ducks, Hares and young 
Fawns. The Shepherds, at the yery 
Inſtant they perceive the old Birds haye 
left the Neſt, plant their Ladders and. 
climb the Rocks as well as they arc 


Young; and in the Room of what they 


expeditiouſly as to prevent the young 
Eagles from devouring Part of thei 


bring away what has been already mu- 
tilated; but in Recompence for this Di- 
advantage, what they thus take has4 
much finer Flayour than any thing the 
Markets afford. The Gentleman added 
that when the young Eagle has Strength 
enough to fly, which requires a conl 
derable Time to attain, becauſe he | 
deprived of an excellent Food, a 


very indifferent, the Shepherds falle 
him to the Neſt, that the Parent Bit 


they take, till the diſagreeable Task q 
providing for an Offspring that perp 


2 
kualli 
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tally fatigues them, obliges firſt the 
Male and then the Female to forſake 
tim, The Male transfers himſelf to a 

new Situation, and the Female follows 

the Track of her faithful Mate; after 
ich, their Tenderneſs for another Pro- 
geny makes them forget the former, 
whom the Shepherds leave in the Neſt 
to ſtarye, unleſs they are compaſſionate 
enough to remove him. 

This is a Fact we were aſſured of by 
the Gentleman, who acquainted us, that 
three or four of theſe Neſts were ſuffi- 
cient to furniſh a ſplendid Table 
throughout the Lear; and. inſtead of 
mmuring at the Creator of Eagles 
nd Vultures, he thought himſelf very 
lappy in their Neighbourhood, and 


Vulture on his Eſtate equiyalent to an 
—_— REES OR 
Count, Since the Converſation turns 


that we have a young One in Company 


lt (hevalier, who came this Morning 
Mo my Cabinet to read and make Ex 
Funations, confront Authors, and write 
al compoſe. We have nothing now 
do but to leave him to himſelf. 


"no bas neyer ſeen any thing. ä 


reckoned every Neſt of an Eagle or 
m Fagles, I muſt acquaint the Prior 


Mo already begins to fly alone: I mean 


(leval ier. Call me rather a Nias Hawk 
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Birds of 
Paſlage. 


themſelves with paſſing from one Coun- 


The Birds of Paſſage that are moſt 
known are Quails, Swallows, Wild 
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I was anxious to know what became of 
Swallows and ſuch a Multitude of other 
Birds we ſee for a Seaſon, and which 
ſuddenly uren and I ſhall now 
declare what I have collected on that 
Article. 3 1 
Some Birds of Paſſage delight in cold 
Countries, others are pleaſed with tem- 
perate Climates, or even with the hot- 
teſt Regions. Some Species content 


try to another where the Air or Alj- 
ment attracts them at a certain Seaſon, 


Ducks, Plovers, Woodcocks and Cranes; 
but there are ſeveral other Species MM 
In the Spring, Quails paſs from 4frud 


into Europe to find a more tolerablah dh 
and moderate Summer than they coul He 
enjoy in the Country from whence the tor 
came. * Towards the Cloſe of Autum the 
they return over the Mediterranean ill tin 
obtain in Barbary and Egypt a gent cet 
Heat correſponding to the Climates the ty, 
abandoned when the Sun had paſſed ti Nef 


Equator. . The Quails take their Fligh 
in Troops that ſometimes reſembl 
Clouds: They frequently cover dil 
and the Sailors take them without a 
Difficulty. 


* Bellon. | gwald 
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Procedure. Multitudes of them, as it 


Accounts from England and Stweden 
make it evident, that ſeveral, or at 
laſt thoſe of the moſt northern Coun- 
tries, continue in Europe, and conceal 
themſelves in the Caverns of the Earth, 
civited to one another with their Claws 
ad Bills, * They flock to Places unfre- 
quented by Man, or even bury them- 
klyes in the Water. The Precaution 


they take to lubricate their Feathers 


with their own Oil, and to roll them- 
ſelyes up like a Ball, their Head within, 
and their Back without, preſerves them 


They are there benum'd, and paſs the 
Whole Winter without Motion. The 
Heart however has a conſtant Palpita- 
tion, and the Warmth unchils them at 
tie Return of Spring. They then re- 
lum to their former Habitations, and 
ach Individual finds out his own Coun- 
105 and his particular Village, City and 
as to Wild Ducks and Cranes, both 
de one and the other at the Approach 


[ der the Account given to the Royal Society at Lon- 
bau Feb. 1713. © Philoſophical Tranſactions and 
of the Learned nne 


5 F 2 aʒble 


is pretended, croſs the Sea: But the 


i Winter fly in Queſt of more favour- 


D 


Swallows ſeem to have a different Swallows. 


in the Water, and even under the Ice. 
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forms the Point, cuts the Air, and faci- 


certain Day like Swallows and Quails, 


but he is charged with this Commiſſion 
only for a certain Time, at the Conclu- 
ſion of which he wheels into the Rear, 
and another takes his Poſt, They have 


ties; but his Lordſhip has adviſed me 


I think they call them Pygmies. - 


____ Driaroava AL 
able Climates. They all aſſemble at 4 


They decamp at the ſame Time, and 
tis very agreeable to obſerve their 
Flight. They generally range them- 
ſelves in a long Column like an I or 
in two Lines united in a Point like a v 
reverſed. The Duck or Quail that 


litates a Paſſage to thoſe that follow; 


the Reputation of many other Dexteri- 


not to be too credulous in that Parti 
cular, and has conſequently abridged 
my Quotations. e 
Counteſs. T have frequently. heart 
People talk of a Species of little Me 
a Foot and an half high, who, as the 
fay, make War with the Cranes at the 
Arrival on the Coaſts of the Red Se 


Prior. Theſe little Men are the Ape 
who battle the Cranes in Defence « 
their Young, which theſe Birds ende 
your to de. 
Counteſs. Though it has been famil 
to me every Autumn to take Noti 


of a certain Day when the Sar] 


— 
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meet in order to depart all together, 


ind though I have frequently ſeen 


Flights of Birds on their Journey, I 


aways thought the Fact very miracu- 
lus, In their Progreſs over Seas and 
Kingdoms, I was at a loſs whether I 
hould moſt admire the Force that ſuſ- 
tins them in ſo long a Paſſage, or the 
Order in which the Whole is accom- 


ned. Who acquainted their Young 


that it would ſoon be neceſſary for 
them to forſake the Land of their Na- 
tivity, and travel into a ſtrange Coun- 
t7? Which of them takes the Charge 
d aſſembling the Council to fix the 
bur of their Departure? Who ſounds 
lic Trumpet to inform the Tribe of 
liz Reſolution that has been taken, 
lat each Party may be prepared? 
Whence have they their Almanack to 
alu them in the Seaſon and Day 


ley provided with Magiſtrates to pre- 
ire the Diſcipline which is o extra- 
Mlinary among them ? For not one of 
em diſlodges till the Proclamation 


"Menlate their Voyage by? Are they 
Panted with the Iſlands where they 


* Explic. de Vouy. des 6 jours. 


E 43 guide 


en they are to be in Motion? Are 


een publiſhed. * Have they Charts 


reſt and meet with Refreſhments? * 
r they furniſhed with a Compaſs to 


DriatoGus XI. 


guide them infallibly to the Coaſt they 
would ſteer to without being diſcon- | 


certed in their Flight by Rains, or 
Winds, or the diſmal Obſcurity of ma- 


ny Nights? Or are they endew'd with 
a Reaſon ſuperior to that of Man, who 


has not Courage to attempt ſuch a Paſ. 
ſage without a Multitude of Machines, 


Precautions and Proviſions ? 


Prior. Tis very certain, Madam, 


that they have neither Charts nor Com- 


paſs nor Reaſon, the Deity alone is theit 
Conductor, on each of them he impreſſes 
a particular Method and a Train of Sen- 


timents that ſuffice for their Condition. 


If theſe Operations were productive of 
a Reaſon that was proper and perſonal 
to them; if God had abandoned them to 


their particular Underſtanding, that ve- 


ry Faculty which appears in them {o 
admirable and extenſive, would not al 


ways be ſubje& to the ſame PFormality 


of Action. 3 5 
Count. Without doubt, for all tif 
Individuals of the ſame Species, if the 
had the ſame Rule and Principle c 
Conduct that we poſſeſs, would ii 
in their Apprehenſions like ourſelle 
The Swallows in China would not bui 
like thoſe in France - The Afalic, in 
Greek, and the Roman Taſte, won 


prevail among them; and as the i 
af 8 Atte 
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lows of Italy and France, theſe Would 


bok with Compaſſion on the Ohineſe 
uuchitecture; and even in France, the 
Swallows of Paris would not build and 


live like their Provincial Brethren ; 


without Doubt they would follow 'the 


Mode, and communieate it to the 
ethers; they would afterwards deſpife 
that very Mode as a ridiculous 255 
Gbick Taſte, when they had once ta- 
ken it into their Heads to eſtabliſh ano- 


ſon, it would introduce Subordination. 
The moſt rational or enterpriſing among, 
them would doubtleſs acquire the firſt 
dation in the Community; and by a 
neceflary Conſequence, the Swallows of 
Ditinction would not mix with the 
Valgar, but leave the Labour to them. 
They would make a ſerious Affair of 
dirping with greater Delicacy than 


Manner of poliſhing their Feathers and 


me what is called a fine Air, and 
thoſe who made the lateft Appearance 
uy be more graceful than their El- 

In a Word, if Swallows had the 
Fly of Reaſon, they would perpe- 
wlly invent, reform and perfect, and 
e ourſelyes, do a thouſand rational 
F 4 and 


latter would be cultivated by the Swal- 


ther, Were Swallows poſſeſſed of Rea- 


the reſt ; they would refine on the 


duſting their Behaviour; they would 


2 ———ͤ gn 
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' Dialogues XI. 
and'important Things, of which at pre- 
ſent they have not the leaſt Idea. 

CTounteſs. You have a great deal of 
Reaſon. to rally our. Extravagancies, 

The Beaſts. have that Simplicity and 


Decorum of Conduct, as would incline | 
one to believe they were indew'd with 
Reaſon; and our Actions are frequently Wil | 
ſo capricious and indiſcreet, that one 
would imagine we did not reaſon at al. 
Prior. Tis evident however that the « 
Operations of Beaſts are attended with {; 
Jo much Certainty, only becauſe au 
Almighty Providence has regulated the « 
Circ umſtantials; whereas the Inequaliil : 
ty that appears in the Conduct of Men i 
demonſtrates their Enjoyment of a Re 
ſon which varies in its Limitations, anal {: 
a Liberty which is as diverſified in i g 
Choice, But we wander from the Sub 
Jet ; let us return to the Inhabitartſ 4 
en, | y m 
Chevalier. Are there any left w in 
deſerve a particular Attention? Pr 
Prior. I can think of none but th li 
different Species of Night Birds. * 1 1. 
the other Tribes ſing before the WH 
riſes, and perform the ſame Homage li 
him after he is ſet: But amidſt ti of 
general Applauſe that is paid to f by 
Light, the Birds of Darkneſs are alot p 
1 


1 Explic. de Pouvr, des 6 jours. imphcal 
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implacable againſt it: They avoid it 
as their Enemy, and never permit it to 
he the SpeCtator of their Actions; and 
whilſt it illuminates the Univerſe, they 
conceal themſelves in Dens of the deep- 
eſt Gloom. They wait with Impati- 
ence for the Return of Darkneſs, that 
they may ſteal out of their Priſons in 
which the Day-light had incloſed them, 
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and they then teſtify their Joy by 


Screams that are only capable of infu- 
ing Horror and Conſternation into the 


of theſe Birds has its particular Cry, 


alarming, Their Figure diſcovers 


gloomy; and one would imagine he*'ſfaw 


Animals painted in their Features. Al- 
moſt all of them have a hooked Bill 
ad ſharp Tallons, out of which the 
rey, when once ſeized, has no Poſſibi- 


o ſurpriſe the other Birds who are ta- 


f vhom with Difficulty elude them, 
bit the Weakeſt are their infallible 
Prey, They likewiſe add Craft to 


ter 


Minds of all that hear them; for each 


ſomething ſavage, hideous, ſullen and 


lty of Eſcape; and they make uſe of 
Darkneſs, and the Hours of Slumber, 


nelty, and Artifice to Rage; and af- 


according to their different Species, but 
there is none but what is doleful and 


a ſettled Averſion againſt Man and all 


king their Repoſe, the moſt vigorous 


Salvation. Pabylon, * lays the Sen- 


Birds. A 


tage of the Hours of Negligence and 
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ter they have kept Watch for the pub- 
lick Calamity, they retire before the 
riſing of the Sun into Caves inacceſſ. 
ble to the Light. They generally 
prefer old Caſtles and ancient Ruins to 
any other Retreat, as if Rubbiſh and 
Deſolation, which intimate the Neg. 
le& of the Maſter, or the Declenſion 
of Families, were capable of inſpiring 
Sentiments of Alacrity in theſe fatal 


Tis impoſſible, in collecting all theſe. 
Particulars, not to trace out the Image 
of thoſe Dæmons of Malice and Dark- 
neſs who are put to Flight by the Luſ- 
tre of Truth ; who delight in every 
thing that clouds it; who take Adyan- 


Sleep to devour the Souls they detain 
in Fetters of Iron, when they have 
onee ſeized them; who nouriſh them- 
ſelves with their Calamities and Lofles | 
and refide with the greateſt Satisfaction 
in perverted and ruined Hearts. The 
holy Scripture authorizes this Parallel 
between Dæmons and Birds of the 
Night, and confirms us in the Belief that 
God, whoſe Wiſdom is infinite, has fe- 
pleniſhed the Proſpect and Order of Na- 
ture with profitable Inſtructions for 


| * Revelations, xviii. 2. | tur 
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ture, is become the Habitation of De- 
ils, and the Hold of every foul Spirit, 
ind a Cage of every unclean and hateful 


Bird, 55 . 
As the Birds of Darkneſs are Ene- 


mies to all the other Claſſes, they in 


their Turn are equally deteſted ; and 
when the Owl, the Horn-Coot, the 
Oſprey, and the like, are diſcovered any- 
where, either when they are not care- 


fully concealed, or becauſe their Cries 


have detected them, there is a general 
Alſociation againſt the diſmal Bird. 
The ſmall and great ſurround him with 
1 loud Noiſe, though it is but ſeldom 
that he is attacked with as much Im- 
punity as he is inſulted. The Fowlers 
ind their Account in this publick and 


tier Nets for thoſe who imprudently 
uh out at the real or imitated Cry of 
me of theſe Birds who is ſuch an Ene- 
ny to the reſt, For they build a Hut 
dear a Wood, and cover it with the 
bunches of Trees, and then in. ſeveral 
uts of the Hut fix Lime-twigs, on 


ud perch the better to inſult their Ad- 


moſity againſt him; and when they fall 


0 fixed, they foil and embarraſs their 


Wings 


Wich the Birds of all Kinds deſcend 


"th the Lime-twigs that are not ſtrong- 


tclared Averſion when they ſpread 


lay, whoſe Cry revives their Ani- 
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; Wing gs in the Bird-Lime, and loſe both 
Liberty and Life in the Hands of the 
Fowlers, who are attentive to obſerye 
their Fall, and take An aq thei 
| Raſhneſs. 
Counteſs. This little Sport is very 
entertaining. You- are no Straiger to 
it, Chevalier, I ſuppoſe. 
Chevalier. I know very well that it 
is called the Decoy, and have frequent. 
Iy heard People ſpeak of it; but it is 
[ a Pleaſure that has been only promiſed 
me. 
Countess. We muſt give you the 
_ Enjoyment of it then. 
Count. No later than To-morrow; 
but can you riſe before the Sun? | 
Chevalier. T will take upon me to 
wake the whole Houſe. 
Count. Let us go then and order the 
neceſſary Preparations. 
Chevalier. It ſhall be my Buſinef 
to collect all the Cages in this Houſe, 
as well as the Prior's, and the whole 


RI, =>, (© Im 


— * 


(it 


Village. 

Count. We will farniſh you with F 
every Thing without obliging you to 3 
go any where elſe ; and I promiſe Jon a 
that you ſhall always haye more _ Ny 

than Birds. | 1 
RKI 
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Th Co N r and CounTazss. 
The Px LO R and the CHER VALIER. 


(unteſs. ERA tell me, Sir, 


vVbilſt we are wait- 


ing for our Compa- 
ny, which ſort of 


note inſtructive. BATS. = 

lunteſs. That's the Anſwer of a true 
Man. Speak to me without Re- 
"Te, if one ſhould propoſe to you a 
ure in Philoſophy or a ſecond De- 


coy 


78 


repeated becauſe the Birds are ſhy off 


coy in the W 
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determine? a 
Chevalier. I would immediately pre. 
pare the Lime-twigg. TP 


Connteſs. This is natural and undif 
guiſed: But however, inſtead of the 


Decoy, which cannot be frequently 


approaching the Place where the Net 
has been ſpread, and then you muſt 


build a new Hut, I fay, inſtead of this 


I promiſe to entertain you with the 


Diverſion of Fiſhing as often as you 


pleaſe, which will be equally amuſing] 


to you. In the mean Time let us fal 


on the large Beaſts, and turn the Cor 


verſation to terreſtrial Animals; but 
here are all our Company. 
Gentlemen, if you are not diſſitif: 


fied at my regulating the Subjects of 


our former Converſations, permit me t 
continue in that Province. If I ſhould 


let you chooſe, you would perhupy 


convey me into a Country of which 
have no Map. After our Speculatic 
on Inſects and Birds, it would not © 


improper to proceed to terreſtrial An 


mals, ſuch as the Sheep, the Ox, ii 
Lion, and the Elephant himſelf, if yol 
pleaſe ; for my own Part, I ſhall con 
fine myſelf to what is moſt common. 


Coun 


ds, how would you 
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Count. Thoſe Creatures, Madam, 
that are moſt common, deſerve our 
ſtricteſt Attention. We need not g 
to Aſa to diſcover Subjects for Admi- 
ation, we are ſurrounded with them 
it Home. Rte e 

Counteſs. I defire, Gentlemen, that 
jou would chooſe fa and Africa for 


79 


your ſelves, and if you pleaſe you may 


uke in America, here certainly is 
enough to give you Satisfaction. If you 
uke the common Animals, you deprive 
ne of all my Quota, and your Preſi- 
&nt will have nothing to fay. TR. 
Prior. The Subject is copious, and 
ill never be exhauſted by our dividing 
t. Domeſtic Animals alone would fur- 
iim out twenty Converſations. Che- 
var, be pleaſed to open the Theſis. 
Wy ithout any Study or Preparation you 


ances of the Deity's Bounty to Man, 


tim, Tf one ſhould ſearch the Woods 
lr a ett of young Wolves, a Number 
l Fawns, and as many young Lions, 
Foud it not be poſſible to bring them 
i), to tame and diſtribute them into 


x nouriſh them in the Fields, like 
rep and Calves? 


Chevalier. 


Will be ſenſible of one of the fineſt In- 


ay by your anſwering a ſingle Queſ- 


irce Claſſes according to their Species, 


80 


rear them, and ſoften a little of their 


and one of the moſt amiable Preſent 


them labour or carry Burdens 5 
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Chevalier. It would be altogether 
impracticable. Lam ſenſible we might 


Fierceneſs ; but theſe Animals have al- 
ways a ſavage and traiterous Diſpoſi. | 
tion. One could never keep them long, | 
and much leſs lead them by Droves.— 
We had two young Wolves brought up 
at our Houte, who ſeemed to be very 
ſociable, but they ſoon took Care to 
undeceiye us. The fly Animals were 


pleaſed one Morning to quarrel with a a 
Dog, and thought fit to tear him to Wy, 
pieces; they likewiſe did us the Fa- 5 
vour to kill three Kids, and then marchd n 

off to the Woods. 8 y. 
Prior. You have imagined till nom. 
that this Union of a large Herd oc. 
Cows, a Flock of Sheep OT Goats, Un let 
der the Conduct of a ſingle ShephcraiMj:.. 
or the Wand of a Youth, was the Conne 
{equence of Man's Induſtry. But wia 
Opinion do you entertain, when young... 
conſider this Matter with a little Are 
tention ? 3 . To 27 Indy 
Chevalier. I am very ſenſible thay, 


this Union is the Work of God alone 


he has condeſcended to make us. ] 
Prior. Were it poſſible to tame 
ons and Bears, yet we could never m 


grant! nn 
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unting even this to be practicable, 
yould they ſubmit to feed on the Her- 
hee of the Field? Education never 


changes Nature; and if they were to 
be nouriſhed according to their libertine 


ad rayenous Inclinations, they would 


{on ruin their Maſter inſtead of aſſiſt. 


ng him in his Labours; on the contra- 


ce but little expenſive, and they work 
hard, they are furniſhed with great 
tength, and employ it only in their 
(Owner's Service; 


bey his firſt Command; What Gra- 


ry drieft or leaſt valuable of all our 
wins ſuffices them: The moſt de- 


y the Generality of domeſtic Animals 


they immediately 


tity do they expect for their Toil? 
Why truly a little Graſs, and even the 


cous Food has Qualities to attract 
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em, they rather turn from it with as 


nuch Averſion as if it were Poiſon. 


flem Inclinations ſo abſtemious and be- 
Kicial to us? Are they formed by our 
hluſtry? No certainly, and the Che- 
Wer has very juſtly called them one 
lf the Deity's moſt amiable Preſents. 


u grateful to deny this Truth; for 


le, but naturally loving; they come 
dender us the Variety of their 
6 voluntary 


is any Part of our Care produced in 


lunteſs. One muſt be either blind 


tle Creatures are not only traQta- 


: — — ra teen meter nn—ny 
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reſign all the reſt of the Earth. 


in the benevolent Inclinations implants 


with the Goodneſs of God: Does 4 
Wolf, who darts on a Flock of Cattle, 
ſeem a proper Object to do Honour tg 
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voluntary Services, and never keep 
themſelves at a Diſtance from us 
Whereas the others, who are not pre- 
ordained to ſhare our Labours, content 
themſelves with doing us no Injury, 
unleſs they are in a manner compelled 
to it and retire to Woods; and Deſerts 
out of Reſpect to Man, to whom they 


Chevalier. Per Stu 


ed in domeſtic Animals. But I would 
willingly know how we can reconcile 
the voracious Diſpoſitions of wild Bealtsf 


his Providence ? 3 

Prior. He undoubtedly honours it in 
his Sphere, ſince he accompliſhes the 
Views propoſed in his Creation. Pre 
vidence has formed ſome Animals t4 


A 

live with Man, and be ſerviceable n. 
him; and has created others to peopI. 
Deſarts and Woods, to animate cv cf 
Part of Nature, and chaſtiſe Mort , 
vhen they grow impious and abandon. 
ed. The ſame Providence appears al | 4 
mirable in the Complacency which Wl... 
infuſes into Animals who live for w oF 
Benefit and Support of Mankind; an 
is its Intention leſs conſpicuous in ih ny 


Pr 
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Preſervation of all thoſe ſavage Beaſts 
whom it nouriſhes in Rocks and Soli- 
tudes, without Folds or Paſture, with- 
mt Magazines, or any other Aſſiſtance 
of Man's Contribution ; or rather, in 
Oppoſition to all his Endeavours to de- 
froy them: And who with all theſe Diſ- 
adrantages are better accommodated 
xith eyery Neceſſary, have more activity 
for the Chace, are ſtronger, better nou- 


ty are cloathed with a finer Skin, and 
hve a compleater Turn of Shape, than 


or their Proveditor? 

| Counteſs. You ſee, Chevalier, that 
frovidence ſhines and operates through 
al its Works, and rather merits our 
Adoration than Criticiſms in Matters 
ore our Comprehenſion. But I de- 
it: we may return to our domeſtic 
Arimals, and talk of Things accom- 


lordſhip, for Inſtance, give us a Detail 
his Horſe's Perfections. The Cheva- 


aAddreſs he is ſo frequently boaſting. 


| for my Part, as a good Oeconomiſt, 
declare for the Cattle, and the Prior is 


ſhed, and endew'd with more Vivaci- 


nolated to my Capacity. Let his 


lt may celebrate his Dog, whoſe Shape | 


i Liberty to diftinguiſh all the reſt. 
(hunt. T am very well fatisfied with The 
m Proyince. If Cuſtom had not dig- Horſe, 
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the Generality of thoſe who have Man 


84 


ſion; he poſleſles no bad Quality, and 
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nified the Lion with the Title of King 
of Beaſts, Reaſon, in my Judgment 
would confer it on the Horſe. The 
Lion is nothing leſs than the King of 
Animals; he is rather their Tyrant, fince 
he is only capable of deyouring or in- 
ſpiring them with Terror: On the con- 
trary, the Horſe is never injurious tof 
other Creatures either in their Perſons 
or Properties: He diſcovers nothing 
that can expoſe him to the leaſt Ayer- 


enjoys all thoſe that are amiable ; OM © 
al Animals, he has the fineſt Turn offi © 
Shape, is the moſt noble in his Inclins 0 
tions, the moſt liberal of his Services, U 
and the moſt frugal in his Food. Caf 
your Eyes on all the reſt: Do you ſeg 
one whoſe Head diſcloſes ſo much Beau- la 
ty and Gracefulneſs ? Can we dilcoyet i 
any Eyes that Sparkle with more Fire! Ct 
Can we behold a more ſtately Cheliy 1 
a loyelier Body, a Main that float © 
in the Wind with greater Majeſty, anc 1 
Limbs that have a compleater Flex! 5 
bility ? Let him be managed by his R br 
der, or diveſt him of his Bridle and le a 
him expatiate in full Liberty throug'l * 
the Fields, you will obſerve in all li : 
Attitudes a noble Deportment, and ali 4 


Air that makes an Impreſſion even a 
thoſe who are leaſt acquainted with fi 
Vertues. 5 H 
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He is ſtill more engaging in his In- 
cünations, and indeed he can properly 
t ſaid to have but one, and that is to 
render Service to his Maſter. Is he 
quired to cultivate his Land or carry 
tis Baggage? he is always prepared, and 
would ſooner fink under the Weight of 
tis Labours, than decline them. Is he 


ble of the Honour, he ſtudies how 
Wl © pleaſe him, and at the leaſt Signal 
les his Pace, always ready to ſlacken, 


cquinted with his Rider's Will; nei- 
ther the Length of a Journey, nor the 
Unerxenneſs of the Way, nor Ditches, 
wr Rivers the moſt rapid, can diſcou- 


lacke, and is a Bird whoſe Career no- 
think can check. Is he called to any 
ther Service; is it incumbent on him 


tle Attack of an Enemy ? * he goeth 
ut to meet the armed Men, he mock- 
ld at Fear, and is not affirighted : The 
vud of the Trumpet, and the Signal 
br Battle, awaken his Courage, and he 
5 not at the Sight of the drawn 
Word, 8 | | 

Q Counteſs, But this is a Penegyrick 

m Lord. 1 . 
Job. xxxix, 20. 


G 3 Count. 


to bear his Maſter himſelf ? he ſeems 


rdouble, or precipitate it, when he is 


wee him, he ſprings through every Ob- 


to defend his Maſter, or bear him to 
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Count. I had a thouſand other De- 
i ſeriptions to make of the Bounding, | 
. and all the other majeſtick Airs of 2 
i Horſe ; but ſince you rally me for the 
8 Firſt Part of a Commendation that wx | 
| unſtudied, and couched in the mot 
Þ military Strain, you muſt excuſe me 
[ from giving you the Second. Now Ce 
va/zer, produce your Dog, and gie 
= us a Liſt of his Accompliſhments, WW 
I !be Dog. Chevalier. I ſhould be glad to hare 
i . him here; he is more agreeable tha i 
5 any Deſcription I can give of him: He | 
j is called 1Muft;, and is the King oi 
Shocks. He has all that's pleaſing il * 
his Make; has large Ears, gracefu N 
Whiskers, and a Ruff that is alway : 
white. He has no Deficiency in hi . 
| Exterior, and with all this has bee 
1 well broke, and performs his Exercik 4 
; with a peculiar Grace. He can hun 4 
| dance, leap and ſhew a hundred Deni 5 
rities: Among others, he brings to i 1 
Company all the Cards any of the! « 
þ have named. 7 : tik 
|  _ Counteſs. How is it poſſible to troy. 
f up Animals, deſtitute of Reaſon, . 1 
| theſe Feat? e! 
[ Chevalier. They have at leaſt a coy. 
0 tain Degree of Memory. A Dog ish i 
li taught by repeated Trials to Ke he 
i ſomething by a certain Mark, and 08 © 


by 
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to diſtinguiſh one Ace from another ; 
they frequently offer him Food on a 
(ard he is unacquainted with, after 
which they ſend him to find it out 


ſom the reſt, and he never Miſtakes. 


ach particular Card, and he brings them 


Confuſion ; and, in Reality, tis no more 
uprizing to ſee a Dog diſtinguiſh one 


ke him diſtinguiſh in the Street his 
Maſter's Door from the reſt in the 
Neighbourhood. But Mufti pleaſes 


lttle Policies that are natural to him. 
When I take my Books, in order to 
5 to the College, my poor Dog, who 


ee Hours, puts on a melancholly and 


lefre my Door, and waits for my Re- 
un: But if, inſtead of my Books, I 
ike my Sword, and only mention the 
Word Abroad, he flies to impart his 


Wk in ſuch a Manner, as makes it im- 
Mllble for any one to forbear laugh- 
tg, If I make it long before I go out, 

VVV 


The Habit of profitting by that Diſco- 
and receiving Careſſes, enables him, 
by Degrees, to grow acquainted with 


with an Air of Gaiety, and without 


(ad from thirty others, than it is to 


ne moſt with his Diſpoſition, and the 


knows he is to be abſent from me 


ikontented Air: He plants himſelf 


Happineſs to all the N eighbourhood ; 
runs up and down, and begins to 
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he teems to ſuſpect that T am conſider 
off by Way of Prevention, and waits for 


me at a con{iderable Diſtance from my 
Lodgings, full of Hopes to be one 0 


of Gratitude which he does not teſtify 


I have been abſent ſome Days; he im 


he ſeems to watch Night and Day t 
_ preſerve me from being injured by at 


paſſes, and gives me Intelligence of cal 
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ing how to diſpoſe of him; he marches 


the Party. If I tell him that muſt not 
be, he expoſtulates with me, and en 
deayours to prevail on me to reyoke 
my Orders; He puts on an Air that 
deſeryedly pleads for Compaſſion, when 
he is politively told that he muſt re 
turn Home; but there is no Inftanc 


— Ay nn — gy — Gr 


when I ſay to him, Let ns be gone 
But the Affair is quite otherwiſe afte 


m2 


— — 


gines I return meerly on his Account 
he commits a thouſand Extravagancic 
and a Couple of Hours are not ſuffici 
ent for him to make me ſenſible of al 
that he has at Heart. | 
His Friendſhip does not end there 


one. He is acquainted with all tha 


Particular ; but makes no Uſe of | 


Information, but what is conformad ti 
to my Orders; he reads his Behavi0 ne 
in my Eyes, and when any one aſlau Hi 
me, a drawn Sword would not int it 
midate him, Some Months ago | ws i 


8 
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on to practice Fencing, and the firſt 
Time I took my LTeſſon he faſtened 
an my Maſter's Leg; and ever ſince 
they are upon ſuch indifferent Terms 
with each other, that I am obliged to 
ſeparate them. 0 37S 
Count. In reality, all the moſt inge- 
WT ous Qualities a Dog is capable of ac- 
ring, are not half ſo valuable as 
moſe lively and couragious Inſtances of 
Friendſhip he diſcovers for his Maſter 
1nd it is evident, that God has con- 
fened the Dog to Man, to ſerve him 
$2 Companion, and to aid and defend 
him, The Services we receive from 
Dogs are as various as their Species. 
The Maſtiff and the Bull-Dog guard 
ou Houſes in the Night, and reſerve 
ll their Malignity for the Seaſon 
wherein People may form bad Deſigns 
ganſt us. The Shepherds Dogs are 
qually qualified to aſſault the Wolves, 
ad diſcipline the Flock. Among the 
Cas of Sporting Dogs, the Terrier has 
ery ſhort Legs to enable him to creep 
under the Graſs as well as Brakes and 
buſhes. The Greyhound, to facilitate 
ls darting through the Air, has recei- 
id a ſharp Head and a flender Body: 
ls Legs, that are ſo long and ſpare, 
etch oyer a large Space of Ground; 
ad in Swiftneſs, he even exceeds the 
”” Bare, 
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the Concluſion of the Chace, and thc 


traſt to the Terrier, as well in the 


Need of a ſure Scent than a piercing 
Ground, or forces his Way through 2 


the Greyhound, who is only uſeful in 


of theſe Dogs, whoſe Names vary ac- 


are all cqually zealous and faithful in 
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Hare, whoſe whole Safety conſiſts in 
the Promptitude and Stratagems of her 
Flight. The Greyhound is the Con- 


Structure of his Body, as in his Funkj.| 
ons: The latter has a weak Sight and 
a fine Noſe, becauſe he ſtands more in 


CC: . r . ena 


Eye, when he buries himſelf under 
thick Underwood: On the other Hand, 


the Plain, has but an indifferent Noſe; 
but then he never fails to ſee and diſ- 
tinguiſh his Prey at a Diſtance through 
all her Doublings. 'The Setting Dog 
ſtops and ſquats down when he ſees 
the Game, to give his Maſter Notice of 
the Diſcovery. There are ſeveral. Sorts 


— kh ﬀ ScoS © 5 Co . CD 95, teas 


cording to their Functions; but they 


accompliſhing the Service preſerihed to 
them. * The Maſter, who is ſeldom 
ſatisfied with thoſe Friends that accom- 
pany him, and are irregular at the Sport, 
is however charmed with the ow. þ 


and Underſtanding of all his Dogs. 


ſhort Satisfaction of the Carnage, which 
is not always granted them, they all 


* DM. : | 44 4 fix) _ 
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«tum to the Kennel and the String; 


they then forget their Fierceneſs, make 


i gay Surrender of their Liberty, and, 
without murmuring, ſubmit to the 
-oarſeſt Food. *Tis ſufficient for them 


that they have regaled their Maſter 


with excellent Veniſon and a polite 
Amuſement. 

In a Word, among all theſe various 
Domeſticks who? are ſo ſubmiſſive and 
&roted to our Intereſt, there are none, 


ren down to Spaniels and the Daniſh 


Breed, but what render themſelves a- 


geeable by their Sprightlineſs, valu- 


able by their Affiduity, and ſometimes 
beneficial by a ſeafonable Intimation 


giren to their Maſter in his Slumbers. 


Among Animals, I know but very few 
beſdes the Horſe and Dog with whom 


one can maintain a friendly Intercourſe; 


ad therefore the Proverb ſays, that a 
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wary of each other's Company. 


' Counteſs, Mankind have a commo- 
dous Vehicle in a Horſe, a faithful 
Guard in a Dog, and in both a ſure and 


conſtant Amuſement, But there are 


Things that are ſtill more neceſſary for 


him to enjoy, ſuch as Food and Rai- 
ment, and theſe he is ſupplied with 
by the Cattle. The Fleſh of theſe 
Auimals is ſo nouriſhing and ſo per- 

— fect, 


niſhes the Poor with what ſuffices the 


never ſatiated with the Collations they] 


and the Sheep have been placed among 


ſupply themſelves with thoſe Produc- 
tions that are leaſt beneficial to us, and 


this Obligation with a liberal Flow o 
Cream and Milk. The Night is noff 
ſooner paſſed, but they carn, by a {4 
cond Payment, the Suſtenance of the 


bles with Riches and the moſt delicious 


Uſe of his Fleece in the Summer. In 
a Word, we derive. from this Sett o 
Animals, as well as thoſe who are ll 


cies which we cannot receive fio 
thoſe who fly from Man. The wil 


View to rob us; the domeſtic All 
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fect, that we leave the moſt exquiſite 
Delicacies to return to them, and are 


afford us. Whilſt we permit them tg 
live, how do they employ their Time? 
It is evident that the Cow, the Goat, 
us to increafe our Riches : We feed 


them with a few Herbs, or allow them 
the Liberty to range in the Fields andi 


they return every Evening to repay 


ſucceeding Day. The Cow alone fur- 
next to Bread; and ſhe crowns our Ti 


Variety. The Sheep, Content to by 
array'd only in Winter, reſigns to us the 


regarded, a hundred other convenien 


Beaſts never approach us but with : 


mals aſſociate with us for no oth 
. Keaſon 
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ſon but to fayour us with their 
Donations; and if the Value of their 
Nreſents is any way diminiſhed, tis be- 
auſe we daily receive them, and think 
v more of them; they are depreciated 
ly the Eaſineſs of obtaining them. But, 
nReality, this is a Circumſtance which 
ahances their Merit. A Liberality that 
knows no Interruption, and is daily re- 


Ii Gratitude ; and the leaſt we can do, 
ben we receive a Benefit, is to vouch- 
ike an Acknowledgement: 7 

Theſe Animals are perpetually before 
our Eyes, and I daily diſcover ſome 
ew Trace of a wiſe Ordination and a 
neyolent Providence. When I conſi- 


lived, If I caſt my Eye on this 


Wn through all the Variety of its Pro- 


Fan find the Teat, and though it be 
porant of the Neceſſity of preſſing it, 


8 two Fore-paws alternately, and, by 


xated, is ever worthy of new Returns 


lung, it is a new Object of Admira- 


pls: Before it is capable of ſeeing 


this 
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kr a Dam, I behold a Tenderneſs in 
ler for her Young that reaches even to 
bxefs. The Young has no Knowledge 
i any Thing, and is in a perfect State 

0 Incapacity ; but the Fondneſs of 
e Mother, ſa pplies every Deficiency, 

ad the Young has all its Neceſſities 


le Creature very dexterouſly employs 


| Dratocvus XII 
this Means, preſſes out the Nouriſh. 
ment. If the Parent and her Offspring 
are ſeparated for any Time, they ſeek 
for one another with equal Impatience, 
and when they are near enough to he 
Heard, they give mutual Notice hy 
Cries that are intelligible to then 
The Mother can diſtinguiſh the Bleat- 
ing of her Young amidft a thouſand 
Lambs; and this, amidſt the Cries of 4 
thouſand Mothers, knows the Voice c 
the Parent that anſwers her. The Shep- 
herd himſelf is deceived; but the Dam 
and her Young are never miſtaken, and 
the mutual Information they give ol 
their Arrival, are ſoon ſucceeded by: 
grateful Re-union. 

When the Young becomes ſtrong an 
capable of providing for himſelf, it 
but reaſonable that the Parent ſhoul 
be diſcharged from that Care; ſhe a 
cordingly drives him away, and trc 
him with Severity if he perſiſts in fl 
lowing her; and the Tenderneſs oft 
one, continues no longer than the N 
ceſſities of the other; the Young, © 
prived of his Milk, is obliged to hat 
tuate himſelf to a leſs delicate Food 
he learns to nibble the Graſs, and! 
ruminate in the Night what be h. 
croped and reſerved in the Day. ? 
Degrees he diſtinguiſhes the Scaſon 
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u the long Days of Summer he reſts 
ad ruminates, becauſe he may do both 
without Hazard; but in the Winter, 

hen the Days are ſhort, he has no 
Fine to loſe ; he eats with as much 
Jipatch as poſſible, and compleats the 
Jreftion by rechewing the Food at 
is Leiſure in the Night. 
One might make a thouſand Obſer- 
ations more on domeſtic Animals, but 
m curious to know, what the Prior 
bs reſerved for us. N 
Prior. The Animal, whoſe Panegy- 
ck I am going to make, has a Sett 
Qualities that are very peculiar. He 
not uſed in all Places; but his Ser- 
tes are very extenſive and profitable 
Mankind; the whole World cannot 
Widuce a more laborious Creature, and 


temious and patient. You imagine, 
kitaps, that T am ſpeaking of the 


ay be taught to obey a Child, 


It) Warriors, without being intimi- 
td at the Havock of the Battle; 
Ju may think I mean the Camel, 
os ſerviceable in long Journies, is 
WW to carry a thouſand Pound Weight, 
In Deſerts without drinking, and 
03s he arrives at the Inn, obliging- 


ly 


| the fame Time one more conſtant, 


9s 


plant, who, if People are ſo inclin'd, The Ele- 
and phant and 
ſto bears on his Back Towers, fill'd — 
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The Cat. 


ally winding March: There would! 


the Aſs. 


Paw ſo ſoft and yet armed with Tallons 


Aſs, but I intend to take him undd 
my Protection. This Animal, conſid 


great deal of Pleaſure ; and 1 hope 
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ly bends his Knees and lowers himſel 
to the Earth in order to facilitate the 
Diſcharge of his Burden : Theſe Cres: 
tures have their Merit, but the Animal 
who is to be the Subject of my Dil. 
courſe, is abundantly more uſeful and 
more generally employ'd. 5 
Chevalier. May we know his Name. 
Prior. Since I muſt declare it, it is 


Chevalier. Bleſs me, Sir, what 1 
Choice have you made ! |: 
Counteſs. Had you no Animal to ind 
troduce but this? Why did you not take 
the Cat, who is ſo very ſerviceable! 
She is diverting in her Play: You woulc 
have a hundred Things to fay, and: 
Number of Applications to make wi 
Reſpect to her hypocritical Mien, he 


her Craft, her Stratagems, and perpetu 


Matter enough to exerciſe your Stile 
Prior. All the World gives up ti 


ed in a particular Light, gives me 


make it eyident, that far from need 
Candour or any Apology, he mal 
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u ſhining Qualities ; but then he en- 
os thoſe that are very ſolid. If we 
ort to other Animals for diſtinguiſhed 


ſich as are moſt neceſſary. His Voice 
z not altogether Melodious, nor his 


lj; but then a fine Voice has very 
little Merit with People of Solidity. 
With him, the Want of a noble Air 


Horſe, which are frequently more in- 
ommodious than agreeable, the Beha- 


waffected; no ſupercillious and ſelf- 
ficient Air. He marches with a ve- 
J uniform Pace, and though he is 
It extraordinary Swift, he purſues his 


Itermiſſion, He finiſhes his Work in 
lence, and ſerves you with a ſteady 


Wile Accompliſhment in a Domeſtic, 


ungs, His Meats require no Pre- 
Ration, for he is perfectly well con- 
td with the firſt Thiſtle that falls 
in his Way ; he does not pretend that 
7 thing is due to him, and he never 
H appears 


hs its Compeniation in a mild and mo- 
& Countenance; and inſtead of the 
boiterous and irregular Qualities of the 


ſour of the Als is intirely ſimple and 


Journey for a long Time, and without 


ſeverance and, which is a conſider- 


It diſcovers no Oſtentation in his Pro- 
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| confeſs the Aſs is not Maſter of ye- The As. 


vices, this at leaſt furniſhes us with _ 


In Majeſtic, nor his Manners very live- 
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thankfully accepts whatever is offered 
him; he has an elegant Reliſh for the 
beſt. Things, and very, civilly, contents 


on 


himſelf with the moſt. indifferent, If he 
a, little, too far, from. his. Fodder, he 
intreats his Maſter in the moſt pe- 
thetick Language he can utter, to be 
ſo good. as to ſupply his Neceſlities 
'Tis very, juft that he ſhould liyc, and 
he employs all his Rhetorick, with that 
View. When he has finiſhed, his Har- 
rangue, he patiently, waits the Arrival 
of, a little Bran, or, a, few whithercd 
Leaves, and the Moment he has dif 
patched his haſty Meal, he, returns t. 
his Buſineſs, and marches on. without 
Murmur, or Reply. Theſe are certain 
ly very valuable Accompliſhments. Le 
us now ſee how he is employ'd. 
His Occupations haye a. Tinge of th 
Meanneſs of thoie who ſet him to we 
but the Judgments that are form d bo 
of the Aſs and his Maſter, are, equal 
partial. The Employ ments of a Jud 
a Man of Buſineſs, and an Officer 
the Revenue, have an important Al 
their Habit impoſes on the Spedato 
On the contrary, the Labour of, the fe 
| ſant has a mean and contemptible Ap 


pearance, becauſe his Dreſs: is. pe 
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ind his Condition deſpiſed. But We : 
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rally make a falſe Eſtimate of theſe 2 


Particulars. Tis the Labour of the 
beaſant that is moſt valuable, and that 


xith Gold? We have no Advantage by 


Follies and Misbehaviour; for they 


But on the other Hand, we could on 


ton of Life be without the Peafant 
nd the Artiſan. Theſe People may 


br Life. *Tis from them that we are 
nſtaatly deriving ſome Accommoda- 
hn for our Wants. Our Houſes, our 
habits, our Furniture, and our Suſte⸗ 
lance, wiſe out of their Labours. Now 
hat would become of your Vinedref- 


ity of Countr People; that is to 
y two thirds of alt Mankind, if they 
i deſtitute of other Men or Horſes 
convey the Commodities and Mate- 


H 2 wary 


ts Labours. I confeſs that Judges 
nd Advocates are in ſome Meafure 
Neceſſary, but they are made ſo by our 


would no longer be wanted, could we 
conduct ourſelves in a tional Manner: 


do Account and in no Seaſon or Condi-— 


be conſider'd as the Soul and Sinne ws 
the Community, and the Support of 


al they Ws The Als is perpe- 


which alone is neceſſary. Of what Im- 
portance is it to us when a Manager of 
be Reyenue glitters from Head to Foot „ 


fr , Gardeners, Mafons, and the Gene- | 


\ 
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tually at their Service: He ant 
Fruits, Herbs, Coals, Wood, Bricks 
Tiles, Plaiſter, Lime, Straw and Dung, 
The molt abject Offices are his. Za 
ry Lot, and *tis a ſingular Adyantage 
= this Multitude of V 'orkmen, as well 
as ourſelves, to find a gentle, ſtrong 
and indefatigable Animal; who, with. 
out either Expence or Pride, repleniſhes 
our Cities and Villages with. all-Sorts of 
Commodities. A ſhort Comparifon wi 
compleat the IIluſtration of the Uſeful 
nels of his Services, and in ſome Mex 
ſure, raiſe them out of their Obſcurity 
The Horſe very much. reſembl 

thoſe Nations who are fond of Glitte 
and Hurry; who are perpetually ſing 
ing and dancing, and extremely Studi 
ous to {et off their Exteriors, and mi 
Gaiety with all their Actions: The 
are admirable in ſome diſtinguiſhed all 
deciſive Occaſions, but their Fire fi 
quently degenerates into Romantic Et 
Tati They fall into wild Tran 
ports; they 0 themſelves, : 
| looſe the moſt favourable: Conjuncu 
for want, of Managment and Mod 
ration. 3 

The Aſs, on the Contrary; reſemb 
thoſe People who are naturally heal 
and pacifick, whoſe Underſtanding al 
Capacity are limitted to Raten 
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Commerce, and who proceed in the 


ime Track without Diſcompoſure, and 
compleat, with a ſerious and poſitive 


Air, whatever they have once underta- 


ken, 
Counteſs. Would not one by tempt 
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d to think the Pryzor's Obſervations 5 


me in every Particular? 

Count, There 1s certainly ſomething 
nore than Rallery in what we have 
ed; but at the ſame time it is inſup- 
table and contrary to all Decency, to 
mke an Academic Oration in Honour 


f fuch an Animal; Tis degrading us 
W ito are the Audience; and if I am 


ut ſeconded, it will be declared by 


lie Majority of Voices, that the Prior 


has not furniſhed his Contingent, and 
mſt therefore be obliged to make us 
imends for his Deficiency. _ 
Chevalier. The Prior is in a 115 
fy of making another Oration : I 


unt Sentance him to begin again, but 


Wl confeſs 1 heartily deſire it. 


ed 
0 
x Al 


ry 
30 


Counteſs. And, for my Part, I join 
Authority as Preſident to the 

Ion of the Company, and declare ut 
e Prior ought to furniſh us with a 


re popular Encomium; and if the 


ntleman ſhould not think it proper 
chaſe his Subject among the domeſtic 
Hz Animals, 
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Avitivals, let him have Recourſe to 
thoſe that are Savage. 

Prior. Thofe who make Laws are at 
Liberty to interpret them: May I be 


permitted to take ſome foreign Adinat 


Counteſs. You may command the 
four Parts of the World: But pray fe 
vour me a Moment: Can you give us 


Deſcription of that Animal who is lack 


an excellent Architect? IT muſt beg you 


to aſſiſt my Memory „ for I cannot req 


collect his Name. 


2 Prior. I don't know any. Animal wh 
Tus 


builds a more commodious Habitatic 


under Ground than the Field MouſY 


who ſcoops out ſeveral Subterranei 
Cells that have a free Communication 


with one another; in ſome of theſe thq 


Creature ſtores his Proviſions, which 
conſiſt of Fruits according to the des 
ſon, but eſpecially Nuts and Ears 0 
Corn, which Reep longer than any « 
ther Article of his Food, and are pile 
in Heaps. There are other Caviti 
where the Family are diſpoſed on littl 
Beds of Wooll and Flew. At the Ex 
tremity of the Lodge is another. Pla 
that furniſhes all the reft, with, Accon 
modations in a very elegant Manne:. | 


Counteſs. Ft is good. to know thelY 


Particulars; | but fr $4 pot the Aim 
I Was aki of of, 


Pri | 


103 
Jour Ladyſhip r means The Por- 
the Porcupine or rehog , who haye — 
lo their Magazines. pere i is a perfect 
Similitude between theſe two Species. 

The Animal is intirely covered with 

lige Prickles that are half white and 

half black: When he is attacked, he 
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Prior. Perhaps 


timſclf into a Ball, and erects his point- 
d Quills in ſuch a Manner, that Dogs 
ind other Animals are oblig ed to leave | 
hin, Thoſe who perſi ſt in che Aſſault 
ne great Sufferers, becauſe the Darts 
of the Porcupine ſheath themſelyes i in 
te Fleſh of his Enemy, and are con- 
tmully penetrating deeper, which pro- 
eds from their Structure that contorts 
elf into a ſpiral Line like a Screw; ſo 
that all che Notions of the wounded 
Animal, only contribute to inſinuate 
the Darts farther inſtead of drawing 
em out. juſt in the ſame Man- 
ler as we, when we were Children, 
bmetimes ſurpriſed our Friends, by 
ruſting an Ear o Corn with the Beard 
ird between their Coat and 
Vattecoat, aſſuring them, that at the 
End of their Walk they would find the 
Er mounted up to their Cravat; and 
lich ſucceeded accordingly, becauſe 
ll the little Points with which the Ear 
| Planted, being turned towards the 
H * CEround, 
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communicated to it, force it into a con 


of his commodious Darts, for he 10 


Trees, and carries them off on his ſhar 


eats what. takes up moſt Room in h 
Cell, or is apt ſooneſt to decay, and en 


the latter Seaſon ; but paſſes the dey 
_ rity of the Winter in Sleep. 


ther that my Merchant of &. Malo e 
tertained us ſo agreeably with the oth 
A | 


ver. 


more agreeable from you than me. 


ſort of Conſcience, Sir, do you act by 
Vou firſt contract a Debt, and then © 
_ fire another to diſcharge it. 
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Ground, hinder the Deſcent of the Grain 
and at the ſame Time, all the Motion 


trary Direction, and always cauſe it ti 
alcend, | 
The Hedgehog makes another Uf 


himſelf over Apples, Grapes and al 
other Fruits that he can find under th 


Quills in the beſt Manner he can. HE 
deavours to have a Reſerve of Nuts f 


Counteſs. This Animal has likewil 
its Merit; but IL am thinking of and 


Prior. Her Ladyſhip means the Be 
: Counteſs. The very Gn = 

Prior. But the Deſcription of ti 
Creature, Madam, will be infinite} 


Counteſs. Very well indeed, Wi 


Prid 
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Prior. Compliance, I find, is abſo- 
utely neceſſary. To the Point then. 


that is made of his Skin, and the Dex- 
tity with which he builds his Habi- 
tation. | 

This * Creature 1s about 


thick. His Skin, in the Northern Re- 
gions, is generally black, but it bright- 


perate Climates. 
two Sorts of Hair, one long and the 
other a ſoft Down; the latter, which 
van Inch in Length, is extreamly fine 
nd compact, and accommodates the 
Animal with a neceſſary Warmth : The 
bong Hair preſerves the Down from Dirt 
ad Humidity. oy 15 


liquid Subſtance, which, when it is e- 
ected, ſettles into a thick Conſiſtence. 
We ſhall preſently ſee to what Pur- 
{ile the Animal employs. it. Phyſici- 
as call it Caſtoreum, and preſcribe it 


$40 excellent Remedy againſt Poiſons, 


I Memoir de PAcadem. des Scienc. 1704. Lettre de 
. men Medicin du Roi envoie au Canada. Voy- 
u Baron de la Hontan. Memoires pour Thiſtoire 


Animaux, de IImprimiere royale. 


ige 


We may conſider in the Beaver, the Uſe 


| four Foot The 
in length, and twelve or fifteen Inches Beaver. 


ens into a reddiſh Tincture in the tem- 
He is covered with 


The Beaver, whether Male or Fe- 
male, has four Bags, under his Inteſ- 
tnes, impregnated with a reſinous and 


Vapours 
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Ground, hinder the Deſcent of the Grain 
and at the fame Time, all the Motions 
communicated to it, force it into a con 
trary Direction, and always cauſe it to 
aſcend. . e 
The Hedgehog makes another Uk 
of his commodious Darts, for he roll 
himſelf over Apples, Grapes and al 
other Fruits that he can find under th 
Trees, and carries them off on his ſhar 
Quills in the beſt Manner he can. HE 
eeats what takes up moſt Room in hi 

Cell, or is apt ſooneſt to decay, and e 
deavours to have a Reſerye of Nuts fe 
the latter Seaſon; but paſſes the Sey 
rity of the Winter in Sleep. _ 
Counteſs. This Animal has likewit 
its Merit; but Lam thinking of anc 
ther that my Merchant of &. Malo e 
tertained us ſo agreeably with the oth 
CC 
Prior. Her Ladyſhip means the Be 

ver. | 3 
Counteſs. The very ſame. 
Prior. But the Deſcription of t 
Creature, Madam, will be infinite 
more agreeable from you than me. 
| Counteſs. Very well indeed. Wh 
| ſort of Conſcience, Sir, do you act by 

Lou firſt contract a Debt, and then 
fire another to diſcharge it. 


« 


Pri 
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We may conſider in the Beaver, the Uſe 
that is made of his Skin, and the Dex- 


tation. | a wet 
This * Creature is about four Foot 
in length, and twelve or fifteen Inches 
thick, His Skin, in the Northern Re- 
gions, is generally black, but it bright- 


terity with which he builds his Habi- 
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Prior. Compliance, I find, is abſo- 
utely neceſſary. To the Point then. 


The 


Beaver. 


ens into a reddiſh Tincture in the tem- 


rerate Climates. He is covered with 
two Sorts of Hair, one long and the 
aher a ſoft Down; the latter, which 
van Inch in Length, is extreamly fine 
and compact, and accommodates the 
Animal with a neceſſary Warmth : The 
long Hair preſerves the Down from Dirt 
ud Humidity, =» 


male, has four Bags, under his Inteſ- 
lines, impregnated with a reſinous and 
Fed, ſettles into a thick Conſiſtence. 
We ſhall preſently ſee to what Pur- 
ple the Animal employs. it. Phyſici- 
Us call it Caſtoreum, and preſcribe it 
van excellent Remedy againſt Poiſons, 


Ws 1 emoir de  Academ. des Scienc. 1704. Lettre de 
* A ras Medicin du Roi envoie au Canada. Voy- 
be du Baron de la Hontan. Memoires Four Thiſtoire 


Animaux, de EImprimiere royale. 


Vapours 


The Beaver, whether Male or Fe- 


quid Subſtance, which, when it is e- 
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Vapours, and other Indifpoſitions; but 
when it grows old, it blackens and de. 
generates into a dangerous Poiſon. 
„They ſtrip the long Hair from the 
Beaver's Skin, and manufactufe the 
Down into Socks, Stockings, Caps and 
even Stuffs ; but thefe have been foundl 
table to harden like Felt, and are there 
fore diſufed in ſeveral Places, ſo that at 
preſent the Beaver is ufed for little eli 
than Hats or Furs. There is one Cir 
cumſtance which you may be ap te 
think incredible, though the Fatt is cer 
tain ; what I mean is this, the Beaver 
Skins are moſt valuable when the wil 
Natives of the Country have lain upo 
them a conſiderable Time, for by thi 
Means the long Hair falls off, and thi 
Down becomes compact and moiſt by 
Tranſpiration, and conſequently fitte 
to be manufactured. But I perceiſ 
the Chevalier will grow impatient 
1 don't ſhew him the Beayer's Dvd 
% /// 
Chevalier. Will you begin, Sit, i 
you did with Bees, and inform me vi 
Implements this Creatüre is furniſh 
with for Building. 
Prior, He has three, this Teeth, h 
Paws, and his Tail : His ceth , 
ſtrong, and deeply rivited into his Jay 
with a long and crooked Root: Ih 
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eſe he cuts as well the Wood with 


which he builds, as that which furniſhes 
him with his Food. ; His Fore -feet i 


emble thoſe of ſuch Animals as bold 


nhat they eat, in their Paws, as Apes 
br Inſtance, and Rats and Squirrels z 
wth. theſe Feet he digs, ſoſtens and 
xorks the Clay which is extreamly 


cxcommodated with Membranes or large 
ins extending between his Toes like 
thoſe of Ducks, and all other Water 
fowl; This makes it evident, that the 
luthor of Nature intended the Creature 
ſhould be amphibious. His Fail is long, 
little flat, intirely covered with Scales, 
plied with Muſcles, and perpetually 
lubricated with Oil or Fat: This Ani- 


nity, uſes his Tail inftead of a Hod 


into an Tncruſtation : The Scales 
erent theſe Materials from: penetra- 
ug the Tail with their Coldneſs and 
umidity. But the Scales, as well as 
© Tail, would be injured by the Aix 


on of an Oil, which he diſtributes. all 
cr them with his Snout * and the 


The 


. 


eryiceable to him. | His Hind-feet are 


kt the Conveyance of his Clay or Moz- 
i and a Trowel to ſpread and form 


id Water, were it not for the Preven- 


16 bars already mentioned, are un- 
icdly the Magazines of this Fluid, 


ml, who is an Arehite& from his Na- 
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The Beavers inhabit the fame Man- 

ſion in great Numbers, unleſs violent 
Heats or Inundations, the Purſuits off 
Hunters, Scarcity of ' Proviſions, or the 
extraordinary Increaſe of their Offspring, 
oblige them to diſlodge. In order to 
raiſe themſelves 'a convenient Abode 
they chuſe a Situation that abounds 
with Suſtenance, and is waſhed by 4 
Rivulet, and where they may form : 
convenient Reſervoir of Water for thei 

| Bagnio. They begin with building q 
Mole or Cauſey in which the Water 
may riſe to a Level with the firſtStory 


of their Habitation., _ 5 
9 | Chevalier. The firſt Story! Hari 
| they a firſt and a ſecond like us? 
Prior. Exactly the fame. But le 
us firſt examine the Cauſey which form 
{ their watering Place, and ſerves to rail 
I the Water to a ſufficient Heigth. Thi 
| Cauſey at the Foundation, may contail 
ten or a dozen Feet in Thickneſs: | 


1 deſcends in a Slope on the Side next thi 
3 Water, which in Proportion to its Ele 
| 7 vation, gravitates upon the Work, ang 
ö preſſes it with a ſtrong Tendency te 


. wards the Earth. The oppoſite Si 
1 is raifed perpendicular like our Wall 
| and the Slope, which at its Bals | 
| twelve Feet thick, diminiſhes toad 

the Top, whoſe Dimenſtons do * 
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ed two Feet in Breadth : The Mate- 
als of this Work: are Wood and Clay. 
The Beavers, with an admirable -Paci- 
ity, cut the Pieces of Wood, ſome as 
thick as ones Arm, others as large as 
mes Thigh, and from two, to four, five, 

« fix Feet in Length, and ſometimes 
nore, in Proportion to the Aﬀcent of 
the Slope. One Extremity of theſe 
they, drive very near each other into 
the Earth, and take Care to interlace 
them with other Stakes that are more 
lender and ſupple. But as the Water, 
without ſome other Prevention, would 
ide through the Cavities, and leave 
he Reſervoir dry, they have Recourſe 
ba Clay which they perfectly know 
Wow to procure, and with which they 
coſe up all the Interſtices both within 
ad without, and this intirely. prevents 
ll Evacuation. They continue to raiſe 
lit Dike proportionable to the Water's 
Uevation and Plenty. They are like- 
Ile very ſenſible that their Materials 
lt not 10 eaſily tranſported by Land 
a Water, and therefore they take the 
Uportunity of its Increaſe, to ſwim 
ith Mortar placed on their Tail, and 
Wakes of Wood between their Teeth 
pexery Place where they have Occa- 
lon for theſe Materials. If the Vio- 
ace of the Water, or the Footſteps 
of 


FEarth with their Teeth to fortit) 


of the Hunters * 1 over F dher 
Work, damages it in any Degree, they 
immediately repair the Fracture, viſt 
all the Edifice, and with indefatigable 
Application refit and adjuſt whatever 
happens to be diſconcerted. But when 
they are too frequently perſecuted by 
the Hunters, they only Work in the 
Night, or elſe abandon their Habitationf 

When the Cauſey or Dike is com 
pleated, they begin to form their Cells 
which are round orf oval Apartment 
divided into three Partitions, Which 
they raiſe one above another. Thy 
firſt is ſunk below the Level of th 
Dike, and generally full of Water 
the other two are bile upon it. The 
raiſe this Structure in a very ſolid Man 
ner on the Edge of their Cauſey, ant 
always in Stories, that, in Caſe the Wi 
ter ſhouts aſcend, they may dwell | 
an-higher Situation. If they find any 
little Ifland near the Cabſey; they f 
their Dwelling there, Which is the 
more folid, and they.are lefs incomme 
ded with the Water in which they a 
capable of continuing but a ſhort Time 
But if they are not favoured with th 
Advantage, they drive Stakes ons 


Building againſt the Winds and 
” "wu the © Bottom they firike out p 


xApartments, There is a third Aper- 
ue much higher, calculated to prevent 
heir being ſhut; up when the Ice has 
ed up the Openings into the lower 
logements, They ſometimes build 
ter Houſe intirely on the dry Land, 
al fink Ditches five or ſix Feet deep, 
onder to deſcend to the Water. They 
mploy, the ſame Materials and Induſ- 
/in the Structure of their Dwelling 
they, uſe for the Cauſey. The Walls, 
(the Building are perpendicular, and 
wo Feet thick. As their Teeth are 
We ſeryiceable than Saws, they cut 
ſal the Projections of the Wood that 
Wt out beyond the Perpendicular of 
r Wall; after which they work. up a 
lature of Clay, and dry Graſs into a 
ad of Mortar, with which, by the 
of their Tails, they rough caft the 
Mt and Inſides of the Work. | 
The Edifice is vaylted within like 
Handle of a. Basket, and generally 
© m an oval Figure. The Dimenſi- 
ae proportioned to the Number of 
vintended Inhabitants. Twelve Feet 
in 
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cating with one another. But theſe po- 
pulous Societies are very rare, becauſe 
they are too unmanageable and tumultu- 


They aſſociate to the Number of tei 


Number increaſes, they enlarge the 
Place accordingly. It has been aſſert- 


They are a Sett of amicable and ſagi4 
cious Inhabitants, in whoſe mutual So 


proportion the Place and Proviſions 


to continue in the conſtant Poſleſhdl 


Drarocvus XII. 
in Length and ten in Breadth are ſuff. 
cient for eight or ten Beavers. If the 


ed for a Truth, that there have been 
found above four Hundred of theſe Crea- 
rures in different Lodgments communi. 


ous, and the Beavers are generally better 
acquainted with their own Intereſts 


or a dozen, and ſometimes a few more! 


ciety they may propoſe to pals thg 
Winter together in à very agrecabli 
Manner. They are gifted with a natuj 
ral Arithmetic, which enables them ti; 


the Neceſſities of the Company: An 
as it is cuſtomary for every Individug 


of his own Cell, they never char 
themſelves with unneceſſary Expend 
for any accidental Gueſts. mn; 4 

There are ſome Beavers, called Te 
riers, who make their Abode in Cave! 
dug in a riſing Ground, either on 1 
Shore, or at ſome Diſtance from tl 
Water, to which they ſcoop out ou 

tterranch 
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feet in Depth. Theſe Trenches fur- 
ih them with Retreats ſituated at un- 
qual Heighths, and wherein they en- 
of a Shelter from the Water when it 


nd of Graſs, which accommodates them 
n the Nature of a Feather- Bed. 


n ptember, after which Period they 
imiſh themſelves with Proviſions. 
During the Summer Seaſon, they regale 
themſelves with all the Fruits and 


Winter, they eat the Wood of the Aſh, 
lis Plane and other Trees, which they 
Ike) in Water, in Quantities proporti- 
Indle to their neceſſary Conſumption; 


ao facilitate the Digeſtion of ſuch 
d Food, at two Operations. They 


lugt; the large ones are conveyed 


E imaller by a ſingle Animal but 
take different Ways. Each Indi- 


dent the Labourers from being in- 
mpted by their mutual Occurſions. 
| Eo. The 


enanean Trenches from their Cavern, 
which deſcend from ten to an hundred 


tends, Their Beds are made of Chips, 
which ſerve them inſtead of a Quilt, 


WW vcral Beavers to the Magazine, and 


All theſe Works, eſpecially in the 
old Regions, are compleated in Auguſt 


Pants the Country produces. In the 


ley are ſupplied with a double Sto- 


t Twigs from three to ſix Feet in 


bal has his Walk aſſigned him, to 
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4 Diarocys XII. 
The Dimenſions of their Stere-Houſe| 


are regulated in proportion to the Nun. 4 
ber of the Inhabitants; and it has been! 
obſerved, that the Proviſion of Wood + 
for ten Beavers comprehended thirty te 
Feet in a ſquare Surface, and wa ul 
ten in Thickneſs. Theſe Parcels offi i; 
Wood are not piled up. in one continued bu 
Heap, but laid croſs over one another th: 
with Interſlices, between them, tha in 
they may the better draw out wha: 
Quantity they want, and always take 

the Parcel at the Bottom which lies ii 
the Water. The Hunters, who u h. 
ſenſible that theſe Creatures love greeſ N 
Wood better than that which is od -/ 


place a Parcel of the former abou 
their Lodge, and then have ſeveral De 
vices to enſnare them. When the Wia 
ter grows ſevere, they ſometimes brea 
the Ice, and when the Beavers come t 
the Opening to take in freſh Air, the 
kill them with Hatchets ; or elſe the 
make a large Aperture in the Ice, an 
cover it with a very, ſtrong Net, ® 
then oyerturn the Lodge; upon hig 
the Beavers, who think to eſcape 
their uſual Way, by flying to the N. 
ter, and emerging at the Hole in % 
Ice, fall into the Snare and are take 
Chevalier. Tis pity to overturn i 
Tenement of theſe poor Beals; 
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ale Bache. et | 
Count. Travellers aſeribe pretty near The Civet 

the fame Yn ions and Eabours to Ct. 

the Civet Cat, who is an Animal pe- 

uliar to Ametica, and larger than our 

Houſe Cats. This Creature in every 

Puticular is a Beaver in Miniature, and 

ficrefore it would be needleſs to make 

him the Subject of any further Dit- 

courſe, 
Counteſs. Chevalier, do you -take 

Notice of what they are doing on the 

bank of the Note:? Tis an Affair 

wherein' you have ſome Concern. 

1 Where are thoſe Perſons 

ging with their Poles and Nets? 'Tis 

certainly a Party of Fiſhing, which her 

ladyſhip has an Inclination to entertain 

ie with: J hope theſe Gentlemen will 

Hour us with their Company. 

Count, We are inſeparable from the 

| we and eſteem this Pleafures our 

5 

Prior. You know, my dear e 

F Ima Fiſkier of Men: I hope 

ur Fiſhing» will -be agreeable to you n 

It you muſt permit me to-have 

Need for mine. 


. 
3 
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DiriaLrocvs XIII. 

The CouN the CounTsss. 

 ThePxrior and the CHE vali 
Counteſs. N NHEVALIER 


[x 
A 


are come to brea 
in upon your agre 

able Meditations, 
obſerved you lying above an Hour 
the Turf that borders this Baſon: M 
one know what it was that engaged 
much of your Attention? 

_ Chevalier. I have been making 
Viſit to the Perch and Carp, which 
reſerved out of your Yeſterday's Fil 
ing, and reſtored to Liberty in this 
ter: I threw ſome Bread to the 
which they deyoured with great Eag 
neſs: I have obſerved all their Motid 
vhich amuſed me with ſeveral Thoug 
on the Nature of Fiſhes, and 1 
a Number of Queſtions to propoſ 
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err, that ſtifles all other Animals, ſhould 
he no way injurious to theſe. I ſhould 
lkewiſe be glad to know what particu- 
kr Food they have to ſubſiſt on; and 
bow they are able, without Feet, Arms, 


Tallons, Trunk, or Sting, to advance 


nd ſeize their Prey. 
Counteſs. If your Meditations, Che- 
wer, always produce ſuch reaſonable 
Geſtions, indulge them frequently, 
ad you will make great Diſcoveries. 
Every Particular you have mentioned 
s employed my Thoughts, and I 
ould be glad to hear the Anſwers theſe 
entlemen are preparing. 


Prior. I can give your Ladyſhip 


Element and Food of Fiſhes, but it 
qures a more delicate Philoſophy 
an mine to account for their progreſ- 


lis muſt be his Lordſhip's Province. 
Lam going to reſume the Contem- 


Jace myſelf on the Edge of the great 
un, and fancy myſelf the Chevalier 


kuckt. I have conſtantly beheld 


e Air is peopled with a hundred 
I 3 | Claſſes 


theſe Gentlemen. In the firſt Place, I 
im unable to comprehend why the Wa- 


me Satisfaction with Reſpect to the 


re Motions and Manner of Swimming: 
tions of our amiable Philoſopher. 


td in the following Train of 


Nature repleniſhed with Inhabitants. 


— — — 2 
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Claſſes of Animals; others expatiate in 
the Fields, and creep on the Surface of 
the Earth. There axe Families in the 
deep Receſſes of Woods, the Hearts « 
Leayes, and under the Bark of Tree, 
The very Bowels of the Earth ar 
owed and inhabited: But all 'thef 
Creatures, ſo different from each othe 
in their Nature and Manner of Lis 
have one Circumſtance in common 
among them, they breath the fluid Air 
But we are now conſidering anothe 
Element, in which they all die whe 
they are plung'd in-it. 25 it then in 
poſſible to live in the Water? Quit 
the contrary, I there difcoyer a Variet 
of Tribes; A as the Animals that cd 

ver the Earth die in the Water, 6 
obſerve that the Inhabitants of tl 
Waves periſh in the Air, and are inal 
pable of living out of the Element 
which they are conſigned: But, nd 
withſtanding all this, I find it diff 
ta comprehend. in what Manner ttt 
Bload, for with fach they are furniſi 

is capable of Circulation, and why; 
is not coagulated and condenſed by t 
3 Chilneſs of the Wat * 
The terreſtrial Animals dre accommoſ t 
ted either with Feathers or a deli ere 
Down, or are eloathed with good F {Mc 
gangs with aka dcfendtheii 11088 th 


uh 


JFF 
the Impreſſions of the Air, which is 
ſometimes exceſſively cold; but I am 

not able to diſcover the leaſt Similitude 

in any of theſe Circumſtances among 
pi. What are they ſupplied with to The 


enable them to reſiſt an Element much 8 
colder than the Air? Let us recollece 
what we have ſometimes obſerved ei- 

ther in handling or opening a Fiſh : 

The firſt Thing that offers itſelf to the 

Touch is a certain Glew that moiſtens The 

il the Surface of the Animal's Body. © 
In the next place, I obſerye a Coyering 
umpoſed of ſtrong Scales; and before The 
[come to the Fleſh of the Creature, ia r 
lſcover a kind of Lard or oily Fleſh, © © 
wich extends from one Extremity to 
the other, and encompaſſes the whole. 

| can neither comprehend how theſe 
les receive their Formation, their 
osth, and Supplies, nor what is the 
188 Reſeryoir of this Oil: But 

lele Scales, by their Solidity, and this 
Vi, by its Antipathy to the Water, 
irlerve the Fiſh both with Warmth 

id Life ; he could not be accommo- 
ed with a Robe that would be at 
ee more light and impenetrable ; ſo 

pat where-ever I direct my View, I 
Kaye a Wiſdom perpetually fertile 
nw Deſigns ; perfectly acquainted 

ih cyery Circumſtance of its Work, 


L 4 | and 
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by the Diſobedience of the Material 
1t employs. 


Let us take our Station on an Em 
nence, from whence our View may | 
extended in full Liberty over this 


menſe Baſon, which was hollowed þ 
the Hand of the Almighty. The 8 
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and never contradicted or embarraſſe 


Chevalier. I begin to find that T me 
dlitate very well. I am pleaſed to ha 
myſelf, and think it adviſeable to con 
tinue. 

Prior. Let us do ſo. But inftea 
the Baſon's Edge, let us imagine w 
had the Shore of the Ocean in Proſpes 


Waters which it contains, ſeem to ha 


a manifeſt Sterility, or if they give Lf 
to ſome particular Animals, their Fle 
will be improper for out Nouriſhmeſ i. 
But I find myſelf miſtaken, and t 
has not conſtituted Man the Lord Mt 
the Fiſhes of the Sea, as well as of ot ce 
Animals in vain ; 238 J even obſei R: 
a Multitude of Fiſher-boats failing f ft 
all the neighbouring Shores to coli jr 
the Bounties of the Sea, and which cee 
niſh us with a Nouriſhment equa nc 
diverſified and delicate. Here my AW pr: 
niſhment redoubles. Navigators H nc 
made ſeveral Attempts to render tur 


Water of the Sea ſerviceable: to 
in long Voyages, and 1 to f 


1 
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be made fit to be drank. The Sea 
waſhes from the Lands which it laves, 
4 Vitriol and Bitumen, which, being 
like itſelf, in a perpetual Agitation, 


timately to the ſmalleſt Particles of 


the Power of the Still, nor any other 
Methods, have been able to purify it 


in this Water, whoſe Taſte is ſo diſ- 
pleaſing and inſupportable, that God 


| Fleſh of thoſe Fiſh, which the Volup- 
tuous prefer to the moſt exquiſite Fowls. 
Theſe are Things which ſeem to be 


teſted, I am ſenſible at every Step I 
take, that God obliges me to believe 
certain Doctrines in Nature as well as 
Religion, of which he has not thought 


petenſion ; and having judged it ſuffi- 
clent to diſcloſe to me the Exiſtence 


the Water, that neither Filtrations, nor 
from its Brackiſhneſs. And yet it is 


nouriſhes and brings to Perfection the 


121 


Accounts,” have ſucceeded to a certain 
Degree, but this Water could never 


diſperſe and inſinuate themſelves fo in- 


impoſſible, yet they are not to be con- 


it to impart to me an adequate Com- 


108 ad Reality of the Wonders that are 
A Produced by his Power, he requires 
ne to ſacrifice my Reaſon to the Na- 
er due of his Works, and the Manner in 


ich he effects them. 


„ 
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one would not imagine either the Num. 
ber or Fecundity of the Inhabitants to 
be very conſiderable. All that I be- 


ence. I obſerve a Sett of Fiſhermen, 


Crabs, Lobſters, and other Fiſh of a 
monſtrous Size: I diſcoyer Piles of 


obliging 


Flat Fiſh. 


View, I take 


is now the Seaſon for that Fiſhery. At 


whole Ptoyitices are furhiſhed by tht 


Dr1atocvus XIII. 
Let us continue to coaſt along the 
Shore, and approach one of theſe Fiſh. 
ers, to ſee what has been caught. In 
an Element which produces nothing, 


hold ſurpaſſes my Capacity, and my 
Reaſon is ſtill contradicted by Experi- 


who, contrary to 5 Expectation, haye 
taken an infinite Number of Muſcles, 


Oyſters, whoſe Whiteneſs and Fat er- 
cite my Appetite. I perceive other 
Fiſhermen who empty their Nets, and 
gly preſent us with a Profuſion 
of Turbors, Flounders, Dabs, Burts, 
Plaice, and all the Species of Flat Fiſh, 
ſhaped like Lozenges, and whoſe Fleſt 
is ſo exceedingly eſteemed. In another 

Notice of a whole Fleet 
of Ships loaded with Herrings, and thi 


other Times, inſtead of Hertings, thee 
are Shoals either of Mackerel or Whit- 
ings, who voluntarily preſent them. 
flres on the Coafts, and with which 
Capture of a ſifigte Day. It ſhould 

- ® Ruiſch. Theatr. anim. T om. i. 
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cem as if the Sea was incapable of 
containing the Treaſures with which 
it teams. Legions of Smelts, in the Smelts. 
Spring of the Year, quit the Sea and 

ſyim up the Rivers; Shads follow the Shads. 
ame Track, and improve their Fleſh 

to its due Perfection in the freſh Water; 
&lmons continue even to the Month of 

Jy and later, to enrich the Fiſhermen, 
ixty and even eighty Leagues from 

the Sea. Every Seaſon regales us with 

new Pleaſures; without interrupting 

the ordinary Preſents they make us of 
Lampreys, Smelts, Tunnees, Goldfiſh, 
Rockets, Soles, Thornbacks, and ſuch a 
Variety of others that garniſh our Ta- 

bles and pleaſe every Palate. What a 
Delicacy and Profuſion do we receive 
tom the Liberality of this Element! 

hut this very Delicacy might fender 
them attainable by none but the Rich; 

ar the Abundance might be ſo extraor- 

linary, that the Corruption of the 
Mole, or the greateſt Part, might 
prevent their coming to Perfection; 

oth theſe Inconveniencies are remedi- 

by a little Salt. I ſee all our Fiſher- 

nen employed in barrelling up their 
Herrings after they haye been ſalted. Herring. 
u the High Seas already appear the 
ſelels that bring us from Newfound- 


* Bellon, de aquatil. 
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land, that is to ſay, from 'a Diſtance 
of near a thouſand Leagues from hence 
an incredible Number of Cod-fiſh pre 


ſerved by this Precaution: In this Man- 
ner the Sea loads us with its Bounties; 


and at the ſame Time ſupplies us with 


Salt that facilitates their Communica. 


tion, and ſecures their Conveyance: By 


which Means the Poor, who live at the 


remoteſt Diſtance from the Sea, are al- 


fo made Partakers of its Favours at 1 


ſmall Expence. I have no Expreſſions 
that can riſe to any Equality with my 
Admiration and Gratitude. In this 
Prodigality of the Sea, I likewife dif- 


cover a Precaution that enhances the 
Value of its Gifts, and proves a new 


 BenefaQtion to us. Thoſe Fiſh who arc 


wholſome and palatable, are extremely 
prolifick, but thoſe whoſe Fleſh is dil- 
agreeable and pernicious, - and whoſe 
enormous Size renders them formidable 


to others, are commonly viviparous; 


that is to ſay, they bring their Loung 
compleatly 2 — into the World, and 
have ſeldom more than one or two at 
moſt at a Birth: Of this Claſs are the 


Whale, the Dolphin, the Porpoiſe, and 


the Sea Calf. The ſame Wiſdom which 


has ſo advantageouſly regulated the 
Bounds of their Fecundity, . 5 
n ee e 
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from our Shores thoſe whom we have 
0 Occaſion for, and brings to our Nets 
all the Species that are moſt beneficial 
to us. 

Whales, Porpoiſes and all the great 
Fiſh, whoſe Appearance would alarm 
nd put to flight all thoſe which nou- 
ih us, ſeek the High Seas for fear of 
being driven on the Coaſts, where they 
would be deftitute of a ſufficient Body 
of Water to ſuſtain them. An inviſi- 
ble Hand impels them to thoſe Parts 
that are abandoned by the reſt, and 
prepares for them a Nouriſhment hi- 
therto unknown, amidft the Ice of the 
North, and the Seas that waſh the 


into thoſe Parts to ſupport the miſer- 
able Inhabitants, whom it would not 
totally neglect: Theſe People eat the 
Fleſh and drink the melted Fat, and 
likewiſe employ the Bones and Skin 1 in 
building, as well as lining the Boats 1 in 
which they n. 

All other Species, on the contrary, 
come in Shoals to our Coaſts, ſome are 
days with us, others ſwim yearly to 
Win vaſt Multitudes ; the Time of 
their Paſſage, and their particular Track, 
a very well known; and very ſingu- 
lr Advantages are detived from that 
knowledge, Let us form a ng; cape? 

3 
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Coaſts of Greenland; or it drives them 


Paſſa ge. 


CS. 
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bim of of other Fiſh. of Paſſage by Herring 


the Points of Scotland, Nang and 
Daniſb Colonies. take their Progreſ 
Times, the Channel, 26d after they 


ſcribed, and their March regulated: 
Tho whole Body of them begin- thei 
continue their Progreſs from Coaſt l 
is long, and when the Body of the 


Appearance till the next ear. At 
what induces the Herrings to under 
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and Cod. The Nation of Herring 
ſeem to have their Capital 1220 


Denmark. From that Situation the 


every Year, and traverſe; at different 


have paſſed by Holland and Wanders, 
viſit our 3 But however, theſe 
are not a Troop of Banditti, who coat 
about at random: Their Tour is pre- 


Departure at the ſame Time: None 
are permitted to ſtraggle out of theit 
proper. Track; none among them de- 
ſert or commit Depredations: They 


Coaſt till the appointed Period: The) 
are a numerous People, and the Voyage 


Army is paſſed; they are all gone, and 
none of the ſame Species make the 


4 have been made to diſoo 


take ſuch a Voyage, and inſpires them 
with the Policy they obſerye. Ou 
Fiſhermen, as well as thoſe of Hollan 
have eier, that the Channel ev!) 


Lear teams with an innumerable 10 
titude 
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titade of Worms and little Fiſh. on 
vhich the Herrings feed. They * are 
| kind of Manna, which theſe Crea- 
tures come punctually to gather up; 
nd when they have entirely clear'd 
the Seas in the Northern Parts of Eu- 
uþe during the Summer and Autumn, 
they, deſcend towards the South, where 
they are invited by a new: Stock of 
Povifions ; but if theſe fail, they then 
9 to accommodate. themſelves elſe- 
where ; their Paſſage is more expediti- 
qus, but the Fiſhery leſs valuable. 
Our Seas are but little frequented by 
(od-fiſh ; their great Rendeſyourz is at 
the vaſt Bank before Newfoundland : 
There they keep their Feſtivals, and 
ve lo prodigiouſly numerous, that the 
tihermen who aſſemble there from 
Ul Nations, are employed from. Morn- 
ug to Night in nothing but caſting 
e Net, drawing up and embowelling 
the Cod, and fixing their Entrails on 
Hooks in order to catch others. One 
Man ſometimes catches three. or four 
Hundred in a Day, When the Sufte- 
lice that allures them is exhauſted in 
loſe Parts, they diſperſe and proclaim 
Var againſt 6, Whitings, which they 
Fextreamly fond of: Wheſe fly before 


kc ovenhock Phyſ. 42. 2 Savari. Dic, 
mm. ken ibid. 


them, 
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neration. Males afterwards depoſite their Roes 
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them, and we owe the frequent Re. 
turns of theſe Fiſh on our Coaſts to 

the Chaſe given them by the Cod-fj, | 

The Wars Now I have mentioned their Wars 
of Fiſhes. I recollect what has been told me of that 
which reigns through all the other Spe- 

cies: The Muſcle lies in Ambuſh on x 
Jour Bed of Sand, where ſhe opens, and then 
* ſuddenly ſhuts her Shells, wh w lit- 

7 ells, When any lit 

tle Crab who is inſenſible of the Dan- 

ger, ventures to enter between them; 

the ſame is practiſed by the Oyſter with 
Regard to other Fiſh who are guilty 

of the ſame Imprudence. The Soal, 

as well as the Generality of flat Fiſh, 
conceal themſelves in the Mud, whoſe 
Colour their Backs very much reſem- 
ble, and are attentive in obſerving 
Where the Females of the large Fiſh 

Their Ge- dig Holes for their Eggs, on which the 


to make theſe Eggs prolifick : The 
Soal immediately ſprings from her Am- 
buſcade, and ſolaces herſelf with thus 
exquiſite Food, which contributes t0 
fatten her, and gives her an admirable 
Flavour. The ſmall Soals, in the 
Turn, afford a Nouriſhment to the lag 
Crabs; and as ſuch Kinds of Shell-fllt 
ſeldom forſake the Gravel where they 
ſearch for the Eggs of Fiſh, there t 


ſcarce any Species of them but mY 
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ire ſuſtained by this Sort of Food, and 
ane can hardly open any of them with- 
out finding one or two little Soals. You 
may judge of the other Species by this. 
All the Tribes of Animals that breed 
in the Water, from the largeſt to the 
aft, are perpetually in Action, and at 
War; it is a conſtant Scene of Strata- 
gems, Flights, Evaſions and Violence; 
they mutually plunder and devour one 
other without Remorſe or Modera- 


ſeſembles that of Mankind, and I am 
ſurprized that no one has been tempted 


ne always upon the Watch to make 
mutual Depredations on their Eggs and 
does, and devour one another, this E- 
lement would in Time ceaſe to be re- 
pleniſhed, and indeed had long ago been 
entirely depopulated ; as the ſmaller 
Fiſh are a Prey to the ſtronger, thoſe 


n their Turn, would have periſhed for 
Kant of Suſtenance; but nothing can 


made by Man on the Works of God; 


0 others, Activity and Circumſpection; 
— K e 


mutt have been all deſtroyed, and theſe, 


i has provided for the Preſervation of 
Fiſh, by giving Strength to ſome, and 
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ton; in a Word, the Conduct of Fiſh 5 


o allow them the Faculty of Reaſon; 
but a more ſerious Thought occurs to 
ne. If the Inhabitants of the Water 


be more frivolous than the Criticiſms 


. 5 — * — 
c A 
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and by multiplying them to ſuth 


Tha Fe- aſtoniſhing Degree, that their Fecun 
mn dity exceeds their natural Impatience t. 


devour one another; * and that whict 


is deſtroyed is always much inferior tt 
what remains to recruit the Specie 
As great as the Number of Cods my 
be that have been conſumed by M. 
this Year, or devoured by other Fi 
what remains of that Tribe is alway 
more than ſufficient to furniſh us wit 
the ſame Quantity a Year or two hene 
And this is the Demonſtration : Whe 
I went to view the Port of Dreppe, the 
brought us a very fine freſh Cod, bi 
much inferior to thoſe which are broug 


from the Great Bank. I was curiof 


to count the Eggs ſhe contained; 
took as many as weighed a Dram, a 
Three of us engaged to number the 
we agreed pretty well in our Accoul 
and then writ down the Total of t 
whole Dram; after which we weig 
all the Maſs of Eggs, and repeal 
eight times the Sum of one Dram 
every Ounce, which contains ei 
Drams, that the Whole amounted 
+ The Addition of all theſe Sums 
duced a Total of Nine millions i 
hundred and forty- four thouſand E 


* Explic. de Touvrage de fix jours f Le 
hoek, Ep. Phyſ. 20. | 
1 Coun 


Qf F I'S H E 8. Tar 


Counteſs. I don't pretend to compute 
iſter the Prior, and I have no Difficul- 

in believing what he ſays, as incre- 
lible as it may at firſt appear. A com- 
mon Carp is far from having fuch a 
Number of Eggs as a large Cod ; but 
fr all that, the Quantity is ſo amazing, 
ren at the firſt Glance, that it contri- 
utes very much to juſtify your Calcu- 
tion, All that you have related aſto- 
nes me extremely, and gives me 
likewiſe an Inclination to meditate, or, 
nother Words, to reaſon. When we 
me curious to know what may be the 
End or Intention of this prodigious The In- 
Whitfulneſs, tis certainly not to ſtock tention of 
IeRivers and Sea with as many Fiſhes nday. 
{there are Eggs, for if it was, I am 
pt to think the Baſon of the Sea would 
t be ſufficient to contain them: But 
ſe ſee there is a double View in this 
atility ; one to preſerve the Species 
dſt all Accidents that may happen, 
the other to accommodate the Fiſh 
ta plentiful and juicy Food. 
(levalier. At preſent, I ſee, in ſome 
hture, how Fiſhes are enabled to live 
the Water, and preſerve their Spe- 
 Ithere diſcover Shell-fiſh, Worms, 
„ Roes, and ſmall Fiſh, in ſuch an 
ordinary Abundance, that I am no 
deer in Pain for the Accommodations 


=. of 


3 Water have a ſure Allowance; þ 
{ their Food conceals itſelf and flies fig 


—— — — oo. 
2K 
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1 of the Table. The Inhabitants oft 


them; and I diſcover nothing in Fit 
beſides a Head, a large immoveable} 
dy, and a Tail. How are they ab 
with ſo few Organs, to advance, ſui 
and launch on their Prey ? There 
likewiſe another Circumſtance in wii 
I find myſelf loſt. Before I threw! 
laſt Carp into the Water, I took 


i Sciſſars and cut his Fins, upon v ö 
j I imagined he would be uncapabl 
j ſwimming any more; and yet this 
| | ſhot away, and darted up and do ; 
4 but he was always turned either on 
Nl of his Sides, or with his Back doi 
iſ wards, whereas all the others {wi 
j their Belly. "I 
ith Counteſs. The poor Chevalier WM 
lth have no Sleep To-night, if theſe . 
ia culties be not cleared up. 4 
1 Count. 1 ſhall let you know, mill. 
i: Chevalier, in what Manner I concen 
i theſe Operations to be praCticablc. . 
1 The Fi. Pigure of all Kinds of Fiſh, as it] 
1 Fn. 8289 tually tapers a little at the Head, 
it fies them for traverſing a Fluid. 


The Tail. Tail, by the Aſſiſtance of its Muſk 
extremely flexible, it is furniſhe« 
great Strength and Agility, ! 

to the Right and Left, and # 


— w_— = 20 — OO. 


ä 
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wers itſelf into a ſtreight Line, repels 
de Water behind it; after which, it 
nmediately bends to the Right and 
ft; and by this alternate , 
hances the Head and all the reſt of 
te Body, in an infinitely better Manner 
un that by which a progreſſive Motion 
communicated to a Boat by an Oar 


W:ccd at the Stern, and work'd about 


lernately to the Right and Left. The Ine pins. 
ns which are inſerted under the Belly 
the Fiſh, contribute likewiſe in ſome 
zee to repel the Water, and put the 
way in Motion; they allo caule it to 
when they are extended by theFiſh, 
(ceaſe to play to and fro; but their 
left Function is to regulate the Mo- 
"ns of the Body, by poiſing it in an 
qulibrium, fo that if the Fiſh only 
loves the Fins on her right Side, and 
ings thoſe on her left cloſe to her 
ey, all the Motion is immediately 
lermined to the Right: Juſt as a 
at with two Oars, when only one of, 
em is employed, will always turn to 
edide to which it is impelled againſt 
t Water by the other. Deprive the 
lb of theſe Fins, the Back, which is 
ner than the Belly, being no longer 
Mt in a due Poiſe, will ſlant on one 
©, or be quite inverted; and this 
2pns to dead Fiſh, who riſe to the 
K 3 Surface 
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Surface of the Water with their Pins 
uppermoſt. . 

Chevalier. J fancy, my Lord, that] 
comprehend a little how the Tail of 4 


j Fiſh, in a direct Poſition in the middle 
q' of the Water, is capable of ſtriking on 
| one Side and the other; this is ſuffici 
0 ent to give the Body a progreſſive Mo- 
l tion: But this Tail, which has no Thick- 
1h neſs, can neither impel the Water up 
5 wiards or downwards; and therefore Wi 
| cannot ſee how the Fiſh is able eithei 
th TE, to mount or deſcend. | 


Count. 1 expected that Queſtion, an: 
have an Anſwer prepared in this Papet 


| Do you know, Sir, what this is which: 
I now ſhew you ? «50 
- Chevalier. Tis the Bladder of a Carp 
9 Who has not jumped upon it once i 
3 nie 36-06 h 

0 Count. The Generality of F iſhes hav 
1 | The toy one like this, or ſomething equivalent 

iſ; We lee it every Day, but give it ava 

1 equivocal Name; and indeed the U 

lf of it is very different from what 

ir commonly imagined. * This pretend 

1 BhBladder is a Bag of Air which ena 

* the Fiſh to riſe and fink, in Proporti e 

Hh to its being dilated or contracted. 

It Nothing is eafier to be comprenen_ 
1 ed, and a little Attention will mit: 


* Borelli de motu Animal. 


7 
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you Maſter of the Fact. In the firſt 


place, lay it down as a certain Princi- 
be, equally agreeable to good Senſe 
and Experience, * that a Body ſwims 
an the Water, when it is not more 
weighty than that Quantity of the 
Flaid whoſe Place it poſſeſſes. If a 
Bard whole ſquare Surface contains 
wo Feet, and its Thickneſs as many 
Inches, is equal in-Gravity to a Body 
\ Water of the fame Dimenſions, it 
ſyims on the Superficies ; and if it be 
but half as heavy, no more than half 
ts Thickneſs will ſink into the Water: 
But ſhould this Plank be more compact 
ad weighty than a Maſs of Water of 
he fame Dimenſions, it wall deſcend to 
the Bottom. 
In the ſecond Place, the leſs Air a 
body contains, and the more compact 
t i in its Parts, the greater is the Gra- 
ſity it acquires; on the other hand, it 
moves lighter in Proportion to the 
rater Multitude of its Pores, and the 
ter Quantity of Air it contains. A 
bottle filled with Liquor finks in the 
iter, becauſe the Liquor and the Bot- 
lc together weigh more than a Maſs of 
ter of the ſame Bulk; but the ſame 
bottle filled with Air floats on the Sur- 
be, becauſe both the Bottle and the 


* Tranſae, Phil. n. 114, 115. ; 
1 Air 
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Air have leſs Gravity than that Portion 


of Water whoſe Place they poſſeſs. In 
a word, all Bodies ſink in the Water 
when they are not in an Equilibrium 
with a Quantity of the Fluid that is 
equal to them in Weight. 
Taking this for granted, the Body 
of a Fiſh which is heavier than the 


Quantity of Water whoſe Place it fills 


) 


muſt always ſink to the Bottom; and 
this would be the unavoidable Conſe 
quence, if the Fiſh had not in his En 
trails a Veſſel fill'd with Air, which en 


ables him to ſuſtain himſelf in wha 


Part of the Water he pleaſes : Thi 
Veſlel ſwells the Fiſh a little, and en 


larges his natural Dimenſions, withoulf 


making any Addition to his Weight 
which is a Circumſtance that deſerves 
particular Obſeryation; for by th 


Means he takes up more Space thi 
he could poſſibly fill without the Ve 


fel, and this brings him to an Equi 


brium with the Maſs of Water whe 


Place he occupies. I will make a 80 


poſition, that the Fiſh, without t 
Veſſel, weighs ſixteen Ounces, and ti 


the Water whoſe Place he fills weig 


no more than fifteen; the Fiſh mull 
this Caſe infallibly ſink. But if! 
then place in the Fiſh a little P. 
fill'd with Air, and which — 
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dadition to the Animal's Weight, but 
maly enlarges its Body; this will then 
roſſels more Space. If the Water then, 
whoſe Place he takes up, ſhould weigh 
teen Ounces, the Creature is in an 
Equilibrium with this Pound of Water, 
nd will then be. ſuſtained in any Part 
of the River where he happens to find 
OT ET 

Chevalier. Hitherto all goes very 
C cl, The Fiſh is in a Capacity for 
ſyimming, and can advance in one and 
the ame Line. But your Lordſhip 
does not tell me by what Means he ri- 
ks and ſinks. 3 
Cunt. Were he capable of enlarging 
Ji Veſſel or Bag, what would be the 
Conſequence? Take a little Time to 
conſider that Circumſtance. 

Chevalier. If he could enlarge the 
bg, his own Body would be larger 
too, without any farther Conſideration. 


ui an comprehend that, my Lord. As 
rho": poſſeſſes the Place of a greater Maſs 
Süße Water than he did before, he muſt 
certainly be lighter than that Water. 


Count. You have not {aid all. If he 
comes more light he will aſcend. 


Ard, on the contrary, if the Fiſh con- 
if es the Bag, what will be the Con- 
P quence then? . 
kes 


Chevalier. 
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Chevalier. He will diminiſh in Bulk 
and fill up leſs Space without loſing any 
degree of his Weight; by which means 
he muſt be heavier than the Water 

whoſe Place he takes up, and will 
= _ eonſequently deſcend; But it ſeems 


| improbable, my Lord, that a Fiſh ſhould 

M1 be able every Moment to contract and 

k | dilate this Bag, according as | he ha 

I” Occaſion to rife or fink. : 

1 Count. Fhis, however, is what he is 

if _ obliged to; and 'tis a Fact that has 

1 been demonſtrated by unexceptionable Wl 

i Obſervations. This Bag is generally WY 

ih divided into two little Cells; one, i 

1 it ſhould ſeem, is always equally ma | 

| | with Air, to keep the Fiſh perpetua- 

1 Ty in an Equilibrium with the Maſs of 

il | Water where he finds himſelf: The 
other Diviſion of the Bag ſwells of: 
contracts, to render the Fiſh more of! 


— 


leſs light; or, in other Words, to ena- 
ble him io riſe or deſcend, as he ſees 
Occaſion. | 

Chevalier. 105 is it -oflible for the 
Fiſh to have the Air at his Command! I 
the Water? 
Count. The Water bots with Par 
ticles of Air diffuſed thro' the wholl 
Maſs. * What we commonly call thi 
Gills of a Fiſh, are no more than 


* Hiſt, de I Acad. des SC. 1711. Kin 
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Kind of Lungs, which he opens for the 
Reception of Air, and which have ſuch 
Mechaniſm in their Structure, that 
the Air is admitted without any Inter- 
mixture of Water. Through theſe Paſ- 
ages the Air evidently flows into the 
Big, and then the Fiſh aſcends : But 
in order to fink, he has no more to do 
than to contract the Bag; the Air then 
les to the Gills and is ejected, and the 
Fiſh deſcends with a Rapidity propor- 
tonable to the Quantity of Air eva- 
mated. However, it muſt be acknow- 
edged, that if ſeveral Facts demon- 
ate that the Fiſh can breathe, and 
receive as well as eject ſome Bubbles 
of Air; yet the Conveyance of this 
Air into the Bag is not a very eaſy 
Operation, or capable of being imme- 
lately accompliſhed : I ſhould there- 
bre be of Opinion, that the Muſcles 
-e the Fiſh are his uſual Expedients 
br contracting or enlarging the Bag; 
when he expands them, the Air is di- 
ated, and the Bag ſwells; when he 


zig ontradts them, the Air is compreſſed, 
nd the Bag decomes tes.) ot 
7 Chevalier. What his Lordſhip has 


tated ſeems to me very curious, and 
zen perſuaded it is all juſtified by 
perience. I defign to be convinced 
i the Fact by an Experiment of my 
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| own, and ſhall order the Cook to prick 

if the Bladder of one of my Carp, to let 
1 out the Air: The Fiſh will not die 
1; immediately, and I ſhall ſee whether 
1 le will fink to the Bottom. 

5 Count. You will do very well. I loye 
| young People who are early in making 
5 Experiments and Reflections; by theſe 
Fl Means they form and cultivate their 
1 Judgment, and nothing is more ſure 

ip. | and important in philoſophick Enqui- 
11k ries, than ſeeing with your own Eyes, 
1 But as to your intended Experiment, 
= J have formerly made it myſelf. You 
as have ſeen in my Cloſet a Machine cal- 

| led an Air-pump, and which extracts 

1 the Air out of a chryſtal or any other 

5 5 Veſſel that covers it. I one Day clap- 
8 ped in a living Carp, and when the Air 

14 | was pumped out of the Veſſel, I pie- 
it ſently imagined, that the other Air 


would be dilated, becauſe the Air 1s 


| EF which remained in the Bag of the Fiſh} 
| perpetually making Efforts for its En- 


| 1 largement, and there was then no ex- 
18 ternal Air to gravitate on the Gary. 
1 The Affair ſucceeded according to n 
=_ Expectation; the Air expanding itlell 
Wo in the Bladder ſwelled the Fiſh to ſuch 
Wo a degree, that his Eyes ſtarted out 0 


his Head, and the Bladder at laſt buff 
in his Body: The Carp did not di 


all 
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and I threw him immediately into the 


Water, where he continued to liye a 
Month longer. 


Chevalier. But he could not riſe any 
more in the Water. 


Count. Very true; and therefore he 


crawled along the Bottom of the Pond 
like a Serpent *. 

Counteſs. This Bag of Air really pro- 
duces ſurpriſing Effects. But your Fiſh 


muſt certainly be great Philoſophers, 


to know juſtly the Degree to which 
they ought to ſwell and contract them- 
ſelves proportionable to their intended 
Elevation or Deſcent, and to be able 
properly to open or cloſe the Air-vent, 
x well as extend or draw in their Muſ- 
cles, ſuitable to ſuch or ſuch a Degree 
of Aſcenſion in the Water. 


Count. Our Reaſoning muſt ſubmit 


to Experience. But this Difficulty is 


ſolyed, by conſidering, that the Biſh 
perform all theſe Operations without 


any Conſciouſneſs of what they do; 
and the Exactneſs of the Execution, 


nſtead of diſcovering any Knowledge 
or Attention of the Animal in whom 


they are tranſacted, only manifeſts the 
unſearchable Wiſdom of the Almighty 


Creator of all Things. With Reſpect 


N L mil. propoſ 29. Lowthorp's Abridg. 
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even to ourſelyes, whom God has en- 
dewed with Reaſon, for the Regulation 

of our Actions, what a Number «f 
Functions are carried on without our 
Participation? We breathe, without 
knowing either the Structure or Uſe of 
1 the Lungs; and how many People ar 
even ignorant that they have any Lung 
0 1 at all? We leap, we dance, we take 1 
1 Minuet or a Rigadoon Step, and throy 
11 o0iurſelves into a Variety of Geſture, 
Wh: Without knowing either the Nerves we 


* 


Uh: . ought to extend, or the Muſcles neceſ: 


_ . Jary to be relaxed, in order to accom- 
1 pliſh ſuch. Motions. 

. Counteſs. Lam not fond of Diſputi- 
tions, tis a diſagreeable Character; but 
let me deſire you, Gentlemen, to ex 
Ii plain to me one Thing that ſeems un 
14 _ conſiſtent with what you have adyan 
ced. I may ſpeak of what occurs tc 
me every Day. Have we ever diſco 

vered any Bag like this in; Lobſief 
who live in the Water? Is any thing 
of this Nature to be ſeen in Crabs ant 

Tortoiſes,, who expatiate in that Ek 
ment in full Liberty. Lam likewiſe © 
Opinion, that it is not poſſible to mak 
this Diſcovery either in Soals or Plaice 
WR or any other flat Fi... 
TR | Count. We need not look for ſuc 


4 _ a Bag in theſe Creatures, they have 
1 EY oe, 1 
; 1F | | | h 
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not, and indeed have no Occaſion for 
it, * River Crayhſh, Oyſters, Lobſters, 
ind Crabs, never quit the Bottom 51 
the Water, any more than Soals and flat 
Fiſh; for which Reaſon a Bag of Air 
old be uſeleſs to them. The Fact is 
nuch the ſame with Reſpect to the Tor- 
toiſe. J confeſs indeed that this Crea- 
ture has been +ſometimes ſeen to ſwim, 
becauſe as ſhe is accommodated. with 
Lungs, ſhe can diſtend herſelf with 
air, and be brought to an Equilibrium 
vith the Water; but for all this, ſhe 
nerally contents herſelf with creep- 
ng by the Aſſiſtance of her Paws. 
Chevalier. T have indeed taken No- 
tice, that the Creatures of this Species 
who are here in the Baſon where I 
hve iodged my Fiſh, never ſwim, but 
wl on the Earth in the Water as 
ell as out of that Element. One may 
ke them aſcend from the Bottom by 
the Aid of a Plank, and then take a 
lircuit on the green Turf that ſur- 
wunds the Baſon ; after which, they 
mke a Now Return into the Water. 
This is an amphibious Animal, of a 
ferent Structure from the raſh, * 
uin his Lordſhip would juſt acquaint 
u with the 5 7 Species of this 


* Lowthory' 5 Abridgment, Vol. II. p. 845. 1 Ron- 
kla, lib. i. c. 10. 
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Creature that are of any ſingular Up 
to us. For Inſtance, are the Tortoiſes 
in the Baſon the ſame with thoſe whoſ 

Shells are uſed for Snuff-boxes and othe; 
Toys? 1 
Count. They may ſerve for fu 
Purpoſes ; but the Tortoiſes you { 
here are {mall and very common. Ther 
are four or five Species of theſe Crez 
tures, the moſt valuable of which are 


7 20 Tur- the * Turtle and the Carret, as the 

; dere called: The former of theſe has nc 
tht: a very extraordinary Shell, but its Flel 
8 and Eggs are very much coveted þ 
10 Navigators, who find them an excelle 
138 Refreſhment, as well as an infallible Cy 
4 for the Scurvy in long Voyages. A fi 
5 gle Tortoiſe of this Species may produ 
10 Two hundred Pounds of Fleſh, whit 
Wh the Sailors take Care to ſalt, and ne 


Three hundred Eggs, which will kc 
8 for a conſiderable Time. 
The Car- The + Carret is a very large I. 
85 toiſe, as well as the other; his Fi 
indeed is not ſo delicate, but be 
much ſought after ſor the Beauty 
his Shell, which is faſhioned as | 
Workman pleaſes, by ſoftening it 
warm Water, after which it is claf 
15 into a Mould, whoſe Impreſſion it 
„ mediately takes, by the Aſſiſtance 
[i * Difion, Savari, f ld. , 


I 
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trong Tron Preſs ; they afterwards po- 
in and adorn it with Chaſings of Gold 
nd other Embelliſnments. 
Chevalier. Before we quit the Arti- | 
de of Tortoiſes and Lobſters, I. would 
fin know in what Manner they live; 8 
vr if they don't ſwim, I ſhould ins 
ine their Prey might eaſily eſcape 
tem, 
Count. Lobſters and Crabs are fur- 
iſhed with a Couple of ſtrong Claws, 
mth which they faſten on the larger 
rey, that inconſiderately happens to be 
ar them. They ſearch the Beds of 
me and Gravel for Worms, who there 
uke their Retreat; they draw them 
ut of their Lodgments with their lit- 
E Pincers, and find a Collation ready 
tepared, As for the Tortoiſe, ſhe 
els on Graſs and Weeds in the Water 
yell as on the Land. She makes her 
ul Reſidence and finds her Aliment 
certain Meadows at the Bottom of 
Ie Sea, near ſeveral of the American 
ln, The Water is not many Fa- 
ons deep in ſome of theſe Parts; 
according to the Relations * of | 
Weztors, when the Sea is calm, and 
Weather ſerene, the Tortoiſes are 
"creeping on this green Carpet at 
Bottom of the Sea. After they 
* Hiſtory of the Buccancers. = 
e have 
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back on the Shore for the ful 
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have fed ſufficiently, they take their 
e into the Outlets of Rixen 


for freſh Water; there they take in 
refreſhing Air, and then return to their 


former Station. In the Intermiſſion of 


their Feeding, they generally float wit 
their Heads aboye the Surface of t 


Water, unleſs they are alarmed by thi 
Motions of any Hunters or Birds o 


Prey, in which Caſe they ſudden 


plunge to the Bottom. They mak 


yearly Viſits to the Shore, where the 
lay their Eggs in Cavities in the Sand 
a little above the Edge where the Su 
ges beat, and cover them very lighth 
that the Sun may communicate 

them a gentle Warmth and hatch the 
Young; and whilſt they are maki 
Preparations for their Family, they 

niſh Mankind and Birds with a nec 
{pr Proviſion; for they lay the 


Eggs thrice at the Expiration of eve 
Fiſteen Days, and generally produ 
Fourſcore or Ninety, or even mor, 
each Fecundation. „ 


* 


At the Concluſion of about Five 


twenty Days, the young Tortoiſes 


ſeen to riſe out of the Sand, and 
without any Guide or Inſtructions ml 
with a gentle Pace to the Water, I 
the Waves unfortunately throw m 


Da 
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Days, and then the Birds dart on them 
nd carry off the Generality, before 
they have ſufficient Strength to make 
woper Efforts againſt the Surges, and 
are to the Bottom. So that out of 
Three hundred Eggs, it is but feldom 
tht more than ten eſcape, and ſome- 
Inmes they are all deſtroyed. 
Counteſs. It ſhould ſeem at the firſt 
View, that Nature in this Inftance 
harges herſelf with an unneceſſary Ex- 
pence, or is even imperfect in her O- 
heations. But the Falſhood and In- 
uſtice of ſuch an Opinion is immedi- 
tely evident, We never find ourfelves 
iſpoſed to complain of the Fertility 
f a Hen, who frequently preſents us 
th Three hundred Eggs in a Year, 
en not one Chicken is permitted to 
e hatched, We are very ſenſible that 
tha de Intention of the Author of Nature 
ve this admirable Prolifickneſs, is to 
od elltate the Preſervation of the Spe- 
eye, and at the fame Time to accom- 
ate Man and other Animals with 
ve P excellent Food: So that nothing in 
es Works of Nature is either loft or 
d v]Ofive; and particular Advantages 
mie derived even from the Slowneſs of 
er, { Lottoile's Motions; for were ſhe more 
V editious, what a Number of Animals 
ld be fruſtrated of their Food? 
Da | | L.2 Prior. 
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Whole new Motives to adore Him who! 


have already obſerved, that the Nor- 
thern Fiſh, whoſe oily Taſte is offen- 


Purpoſe inſtead of Thread. 


| Earth and Air, with all ſorts of Bleſ. 


their Veſſels with the Bones of Whale 


D+ a. ben 


Prior. Let us proceed in our Exa- | 
minations of the various Benefits we | 
receive from the different Species of 
Fiſh, and we ſhall diſcover through the I 


has repleniſhed the Water as well as the 


ſings. 
Count. Thoſe very Fiſh who are diſ- 
agreeable” to our Palate, are neverthe- 
leſs not unprofitable to Man. We! 


five to us, "ud a Suſtenance to other 
People. The very Fins, the Scales, 
and moſt inconſiderable Parts of theſeſ 
Animals, are very ſerviceable to ſeyerall 
Nations. There is one Species of Fiſh 
whoſe Fins are ſo very ſtrong, that th 
Inhabitants of Greenland ule them fol 
ſewing the Skins of Bears, which fur 
niſh them with their Dreſs, and which 
they tack together with Strings mad 
of the dried Entrails that ſerve theiſ 


The ſame People build the Hulls off 


and afterwards line them with tn 
Skins of Sea Calves, or Whales them 
ſelves. A Man finks half his Body in 
to. the Hollow of one of theſe Boat 


and {its with his Feet extended at | 1 
Bottom 1 
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Bottom, and the Extremities of his | 
(oat of Skins perfectly cover the round 
Opening in which his Body is fixed. 
The Greenlanders, with their Left 
Hand, work a little Oar ending with a 
double Blade, and arm their Right Hand 
with a Harping Iron; and with this 
Equipage ſwim very lightly on the 
Water, braving the Tempeſts, and aſ- 
lulting the Whales and Porpoiſes that 
ford them their Subſiſtence. Theſe 
Rats are more ſerviceable, ſafe, and 
expeditious than ours, and indeed it is 
mpoſſible for them to be caſt away. 
Chevalier. For what Reaſon then do 
lc make no Uſe of them? 
ll C:.ntc/5. Would you have it ſaid, 
t the Europeans are inſtructed in 
ny Particulars by the Inhabitants of 
breenland 2 You know we have all the 
knowledge to ourſelves. | 
Cunt, There is a Fiſh in the Nor- 
hem Seas, from which the Muſcovites 
track a Glew that is extremely bene- Tue Glew 
ral; it clarifies our Wines without of Fiſh. 
be leaſt Diminution of their Goodneſs, 
al never communicates to them an 
Wl ty of its own : Our Manufacturers 
kit to ſtrengthen and poliſh the 
op of their Works; and it is fre- 
" ba employed w ith Succeſs, where 
en ſtrong Glew will not ſtick. 


L 3 The 
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pl catch a wy large Fiſh called 2 
The Wal. 


Tus. 


_ tending ſometimes to a Length off 
Portesn, fifteen, and ſixteen Peet: 
Theſe Horns are to be met with in the 


thought to belong to the Unico 


are never brought = our Tables, th 


-dious Size, an hundred and thirty, 
hundred and ſixty, and ſometimes tg 

. E Feet in Length, and extreme 

that profitable to thoſe who engage | 
t 


common Idea of him, See Bochart's Hierozoic. _ , 
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The Danes and other Northern Peo- 


alruis or Narval,whoſe Teeth are more 
eſteemed than thoſe of the Elephant, 
becauſe they are an Ivory of the pureſt 
Whiteneſs, and not ſubject to grow! 
yellow. The Left Jaw of this S. 


ture is armed with an Ivory Horn, er- 


Cabinets of the Curious, and have been 


who is an Animal entirely chimericalf 
or at leaſt undiſcovered by the Mo 
derns, whatever Knowledge of hin 


might be among the Antients, 
But of all the Species of Fiſh whi 


Whale is undoubtedly the moſt bey 
neficial : 'Tis an Animal of a ſtupen 


at Fiſhery. 
Chevalier. How is it poſſible to con 


quer ſuch a monſtrous of 5 
muſt certainly rend and deſtroy what 
ever comes in his Way. 


* The Unicorn is an Animal very aiferent from t. 
P (10 q 
| 32 
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curious ; Take this Deſcription of it 
na few Words: This Creature is found 
about the molt Northern Parts of Eu- 


amber of Veſſels appropriated to that 
kind of Capture. When a Whale makes 
is Appearance on the Water, the moſt 
rigorous and bold Fiſherman takes a 
Harping-Iron, which is a Javelin well 
feeſed at one Extremity, and five or 
ſx Feet long, and to which is faſtened 
iLine of above an hundred Pathoms in 
Length, When once this Inſtrument 


the Whale the Affair is all over, the 
WT Animal plunges to the Bottom, and the 
Harponiers let the Line run out very 
quick, When they have not a ſuffici- 
at Quantity to enable them to purſue 
de Fiſh in its Career, they faſten to 
tie End of the Line a Gourd hollowed 
Within, and well cloſed up, and care- 


ind the End of the Line, and know 
Were the Whale conceals himſelf, The 
licature, after loſing his Blood, ſome- 
mes riſes to the Surface of the Water, 


hey then endeavour to get him into 


te, and cut him in Pieces. 


1 which are reſorted to by a great 


as been darted into the Fat and Fleſh 


fly obſerve its Motion, that they may 


rele they drag him up with the Cord; 
heir Poſſeſſion, they draw him to the 


L 4 Cheus- 


. 
Prior. The Fibery i exceedingly 
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to what other Uſe is it applied? 


Oil; and a Whale of two hundred ef 
in Length, generally yields ſixteen o ol 


Trade; They uſe it in dreſſing certailf 
which they Kalk Ships; they likevif 
neceſſary Ingredient in Soap: Tis eve ö 


But it is more eſpecially of infinite U 


to two Sorts of Fiſh ; one is ſmall, fu 
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Chevalier. If the Fleſh be not eaten 


Prior. The Fat of a ſmall Whale 3. 14 | 
bout ſixty or ſeventy Feet long „lone! 
times produces an hundred 8 off 


twenty Tons. 
Chevalier. What may this Oil | 
good for? 
Prior. It furniſhes a very confidentlf J 


Skins, and it thickens the Pitch wit 
prepare Wool with it; and it proves 


employed in Painting and Phyſicll 
in the North, where it furniſhes a i 
gal Light in the long and diſmal Dai Y 
neſs of thoſe Regions, | 

Connteſs. Do theſe great Fiſhes 1 
ply us with the Whalebone which ; 
purchaſe of the Merchant?! 

Count. The Name of Whale is giv 


niſhed with Teeth, and his Brain pig 
duces that white Subſtance called PA 


macity, ſo much eſteemed by the 


dies. The other is the large Whal 
who 1s deſtitute, of Teeth, put thi f 
he is Os: with two large 159 | 
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dozen or fifteen Feet long, which riſe 
out of his Jaws, and conveniently en- 
able him to amaſs together the Weeds 
which are generally ſuppoſed to be his 
Food, becauſe Quantities of them have 
been found in his Stomach. Theſe 
Tuſhes, ſplit into ſmall Diviſions, are 
the pretended Whalebone, or that ſtrong 


ud pliant Subſtance we buy of the 
Merchant under the Name of Whale- 
hone, and whoſe preſent Uſefulneſs 
ſeems entirely confined to the Hoop- 


Petticoat ; a Mode of Dreſs altogether 
ſenſele ſs and unamiable, but which the 
Ladies have taken a Reſolution to con- 
tinue, becauſe it gives them leſs Con- 


liſuſed. 

Counteſs. What does your Lordſhip 
mean? In Matters of Mode, the weak- 
et Heads preſcribe Rules to the wiſeſt. 
hut let us not wander from our Sub- 
kt Theſe great Whales put me in 
mind of an amphibious Animal, who 
8 above an hundred Feet lone, and 


Whoſe Deſcription you entertained us 
with the other Day. 


(WI But I would not give too much 
1 ; licdit to the Relations of * old $pani/b 
£1108 
y 


es k., * See the Leviathan of Samucl Bochart. Hierozoic. 


kaint than the Dreſs they have no-w 


Count. Vou mean the American Cro- Crocodile 


Travellers, 
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Travellers, who are very apt to enlatge 
in their Deſcriptions. The Crocodile, | 
who lives in the Nile, the Niger and 
ſome other Rivers of Africa, has no 
ſach Length; ſome of theſe Creatures 
are fifteen, eighteen, and twenty Feet 
long, but they very ſeldom exceed 
five and twenty, which is a Length 
ſufficient to give the Animal a very 
monſtrous and formidable Appearance. 
Chevalier. Is not this the Animal WM 
who refembles a large Lizard, and has 
Jaws armed with Teeth ranged like WI : 
thoſe of a Saw, and a Body and Tail Ml ; 
covered with large impenitrable Scales, WI : 
and who, according to the Accounts ; 
given of him, very artfully ſeizes WI ; 
young Children when he diſcovers them t 
on the Banks of the River in which þ 
he lies concealed? _ = £5 
Count. The very fame. b 
Prior. This Animal, were he too 
1 pärolifick, would reduce Mankind to the ¶ ji 
cn. greateſt Defolation. But God has pre- 
t 4] pared for him a couple of Enemies Wl (, 
who are always contriving his Deſtruc- «, 
tion; and theſe are the Hippopotamu ll de 
or River Horſe, and the Ichneumon. &. 
The Hip- The Hippopotamus & is a very lage 
boreta- amphibious Animal, who lives at the a) 


mus. 


* See the Behemoth of Bochart Hierozoic. l. 1 
Bottom 


c. 15, 10, 
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Bottom of the Nils and Niger, from 


whence he riſes, not by any Effort of 

rimming, but by erawling with his 

Four-Feet, when he goes to feed in 

the Meadows or even on the Tops of 

Mountains : He grazes in the Herbage, 

ind then returns to his Station in the 

Water, where he is in a petpetual State 

of War with the Crocodile. DE 
The Ichneumon is a Water-Rat or The Ich- 

little Dog, and the Ctocodile's great neumon. 

Terror. Some Travellers aſſure us, that 

he creeps down the Grocodile's Throat 

when he is aſleep, deyours his Eh- 

trails, and kills him with extream 

Pain ; after which, he feeds on him 

it Leiſure, Others inform us, that 

they are unacquainted with this Fact, 

but have frequently ſeen the Ichneu- 

non throw himſelf on the Eggs left 

by the Crocodile in the Sand, and 

which he deſtroys to the utmoſt of 
wANIRY, onto tin ot, 

Count. If the Chevalier has any 
Curioſity to ſee the Figures of the Cro- 
odile, the River Horſe, and the Ich- 
beumon, comprehended in one Piece of 
xulpture, he muſt go to the Tuilleries. 

Chevalier. To what particular Part, 
ny Lord? „ . 
Count, Have you never taken No- 


lie of a Statue that repreſents the Nile, 


with 


—_— 


* c 
B — 
3 ——— 
— 
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with fourteen other Figures of its 


young Offspring? 0 
Chevalier. I have frequently ſeen it, WM t 
without - comprehending any Part of WM : 
the Statuary's Intention: Pray what Wl j 
may be the Signification of all this WM i 
Progeny, and the Figures that are on t 
the Edge of the Baſis? © I 
Count. The fourteen Children of the Wl 
Nie, ſome of whom are placed aboye, WM t 
and others below, are the Symbols of WM 


the different Riſings of the Nile, which | 
are extremely beneficial to Egypt when 
they aſcend to the Heigth of fourteen 
Cubits; and the Country is threatned 
with Famine when the River has a] 
leſs Elevation; if it ſwells to filteen} 
Cubits, a great Plenty infallibly ſuc- 
ceeds; but when it riſes to ſixteen, the 
Conſequence is entirely different. Four- 
teen Cubits are the neceſſary Standard. 
Under the Figure of the God of thc 
Nile leaning on his Urn, is a large Bed 
of white Marble, round which you will 
lee in Relievo, the Objects peculiar to 
Egypt, ſuch as the Lotus, a Plant with] 
which the Egyptzans make a Kind ol 
Bread, or broad thin Cakes ; the Ibiy 
a Kind of Stork, who purges the Coun 
try from Serpents; and the Ichneumoy 
and River Horſe, combating the C105 
codile. | 


Counte|s 
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Counteſs. Gentlemen I have permit- 
td you this Day to diſcourſe on every 
Qbje&t you thought proper, but I in- 
end to make a better Uſe of my Pre- 
weative' as Preſident, and ſhall recall 
jou to thoſe Subjects that are more 
ited to my Capacity, I propoſe to 
the Company for our next Converſa- 
ton, the Article of Plants, with their 
flowers and Fruits. After my Birds, 
this is the Subject wherein J have moſt 
Experience. RE 


9 
1 


. - . . . 
* 


AL O 


The CouN r and the CounTsss. 
The PRIO R and the CHEVALIER, 


| Fes vol One In 

Counteſs. H EVALIE R, veWll n 

. ebe make you a Profici- e 
| DY ent in all the Arts n; 
| and Trades in their k 
| Turn. You have already gone througi ti 
thoſe of an Hunter, a Weaver, a Fo]. 

ler, and a Fiſher : To-day we ſhall, 

li teach you to be a Gardiner. Io 
| Chevalier. Muſt we Part with the 2, 
= Article of Animals ſo ſoon ? There a 
vaſt Numbers of them who have never 

been the Subject of our Convyerſations bet 


Hi$ 
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His Lordihip, though he has no great 
Eſteem for the Theatre of Na Ani- 
mals, permits me to view the Figures 
which are very numerous in that Work. 
| looked them over Neſterday, and did 
dot fee one new Animal whoſe Name, 
Reſidence and Profeſſion I had not a 
Curioſity to know. I fancy it would 
be very entertaining to be acquainted 
with them all. 

Count. This is the vety Inclination 
| was deſirous of inſpiring you with. 
bach Animal merits a particular Con- 
eration and Study. The very Trunk 
of an Elephant would furniſh ſuſfici- 
ent Matter for ſeveral Converſations: 
but we don't intend to exhauſt every 
dubject, and fatigue you with too many 
particulars; we only defire to raife 
in you an Inclination to theſe Amuſe- 
nents, and after we have made you 
{nſible, that much greater Advance- 
nents are practicable, tis proper to 


laye the reſt to Jour den Examina- 
tion, 


Counteſs. But do you imagine, Che- 
Wer, that we turn the Converſation 
rom Animals, when we diſcourſe of 
tants? No farely, for even theſe are 
dpecies of Animals, who, though they 


et their proper Suſtenance, and be- 
come 


Mt move from Place to Place, have 
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rity as well as thoſe who can march | 


cd it is Fact? 


in a Vein of Pleaſantry, has a very 


the Sap, which aſcends from the Root 
to the Branches, and then returns from 
the Branches to the Root, has a perfect 


of this pretended Circulation of the 


we undertake to diſcuſs this Point, 
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come Founders of a numerous Poſte. 


up and down. 
Prior. What her Ladyſhip advances 


great Air of Truth. The Root, ac- 

cording to Obſervations, ſupplies the 
Plant with a. Stomach for digeſting 
the Nouriſhment ; the Bark is a Skin 
which covers all the Veſſels; the 
Stock is the Body of the Animal; and 


Conformity to the Blood that circu- 
lates in the Bodies of Animals, 
Count. What is your real Opinion 


Nutrimental Juice? Are you perſuad- 
Prior. Every Circumſtance ſeems 
to intimate the Affirmative; but befon 


we ſhould do well to conſider the Or 
gin of all Plants, and their effentil 
conſtituent Parts; after which we may 
come to the Manner of their Nouri 
m/ ͤ d e 

Count. T am willing we ſhould pic 
ceed in this Method. Chevalier, dc 
you recolle& the general Origin of 
Plants. — PLE 
 Chevaliil 
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Chevalier. They riſe from Seeds. 

Count. Do you believe then, that 
the Earth cannot with its Heat and 
ſuices form a Plant at once without 
he Concurrence of Seed? 


odſhip told me, with Relation to 
nimals, that the Earth nourjſhes eve- 
Individual, but cannot form an orga- 
ited Body. The fame Order and De- 
pn, viſible in Animals, is to be diſco- 
ered in Plants. The Juice of the 
Lth may indeed nouriſh a Plant, and 
ut is the utmoſt of its Operation, but 
cannot give it a Form. 
Count. In Reality, if the Juice of the 
th could produce Plants, it muſt 
Kendewed with all the Omnipotence 
the Creator, in order to give an in- 
untanecous Exiſtence to the Roots, 
e Ducts, the Fibres, the little Veſſels 
pointed for the Reception and Diſtri- 
"tion of the Sap, the Glands to fil- 
WT and proportion it to the Delicacy 
the Veſſels into which they give it 
niffion, the Vents or breathing Holes 
receive and diffuſe the Air; in a 
lord, all the Parts of a Plant, as the 
ak, the Wood, the Pith, the Buds of 
Faches, Flowers, and Fruits, this 
Ke muſt be gifted with Intellience 


M to 


Chevalier. It cannot produce the The Gr 


+ Blade of Graſs, I remember your gin 5 | 
| Ants, 
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done Plant to produce the Gems ani 


I would as ſoon fay it had produce 


at your diſcovering the Neceſſity « 


_ conſtitutes all Bodies, and none 


perpetually the fame, not withiſtandi 


than an Heap of confuſed Maſſes, th 
will be neither Organs, nor Life, 1 
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to be capable of ſuch a Variety of Ope | 
rations, and never by Miſtake, to cauſe 


Fruits of another Species. 
Chevalier. J am not able to compre 
hend how any one can think the Fart 
qualified to form the Body of a Plant 


Mankind as well as the Moon an 
Sun. 1 55 „ 


Count. I am exceedingly deliphte 


reſorting to the Agency of an Almis 
ty Being. He, indeed, is incomprehe 
ſible, but without him it is impofſib 
for any thing to be intelligible. Bt 
when his Interpoſition is once ſuppoſe 
tis eaſy to conceive the Poſſibility 
producing all Things. He alone w 
capable of forming the Matter whit 


himſelf could extract out of this Mi 
ter ſeveral Elements, each of which 


by their different Combinations, th 
form an infinite Variety of Bodies, I 
Elements may indeed make mn 

Approaches, and intermingle with ea 
other, but the Reſult will be no m4 


ne 


Soul. Let us ſuppoſe the Earth to 
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rewly created, it will for ever conti- 
we naked and barren, if jt be not ar- 
nyed and peopled by the Deity. He 
lone can organize Bodies, and animate 
Iich organized Species as Plants and 
lnimals. The minuteft Sprig of Sor- 
« or Chervil is formed, like all the 


t of the Creation, by a aner 
In, and a ſpecial Will. 


As to the Manner of perpetyating 


imals and Trees after their firſt Fox 
ation, he might either . to 
ate more, when ever it ſhould be ne- 
try to ſubſtitue a new one in the 
bom of another, that Age had decay d; 
the might, at once, provide for all 
elſions of Ages, by incloſing, in 
Feed of the fut Tree, all its Poſte- 
in Miniature; ſo that each Species 
t unavoidably produce its own Re- 
dance, and the Earth would be on- 


| neceſſary to nouriſh and unfold 
t*d; and, indeed, this is the mag- 
kent Order he has been pleaſed to 
Wim. The Imagination 1 is aſtoniſn- 
b find Millions of Seeds involveg 
ue another; but Reaſon teaches us 
reiye the Fact without Heſitation, 
ſe the Power of the Creator is 
potent. 


urged with a Contribution of Jui- 


M2 Prior. 
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Prior. Be upon your Guard, Ces 
lier, you will receive a brisk Atta 
from me. There are ſome Plants, ſug 
as Muſhrooms and Fern, that don't e 
| hibit any Seed to our View, and yi 
ſhoot forth daily, and grow in differed 
Situations; God muſt therefore eit 
create them a new, or the Juices oft 
Earth put into Motion are qualif 
for the Production of organized Bodi 
Cypbevalier. I don't know whether! 

Lordſhip. may be a Prophet, and kn 
four Days ago that you intended 
embarraſs me with your Fern, but ho 
ever, he furniſhed me with the Auf 
A ſhall now give you. He directed 

3 to place my Ear cloſe to a Pag 

nm | e at firſt I was not ſenſible of WM; 

|  _ Noiſe, but I afterwards heard a {nl « 

Sound or Crackling that made me y 
attentive to diſcover the Cauſe : Wh 

I then obſerved a Number of li. 

ii | Grains skipping over one another 

i — Mites in a Cheeſe ; but by the Ali, 

a Microſcope, I had a very diff 

View, for theſe Grains were a 1M, 

MF —_ Shells that contained a Quantitll 

f Seed. The Dryneſs of theſe 8 

f made them crack, and the ſmall G 

ſhot and diſperſed. themſelves up 

| down. Theſe, Sir, were the very 

'K of Fern, and now TIP may tell 
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f you pleaſe, that this Plant produces 
une. 
W 7717. But you are glent as to the 
Vuſhroom. 

 (hevalier, Give me leave to tell you, 

Fr, that you are not eaſily ſatisfied: 

Were' it true that we cannot diſcover 

uy Seeds in a Muſhroom, I would ſtill 

mintain that is does not want them, 

tough they are too {mall to be viſt 

te, and ſo very light that they a 

ted up and down by the Wind. _ 

Count. The Fact is undeniable, if 

this Particular we may judge of the 

duct of the Deity, by that which 

: neyer departs from in ten thouſand 

iter Inſtances. 

(ounteſs. Every Phot is produced The Seed. 
eed. This is a Truth familiar to 

ic Experience ; but let us inquire in- 

the Nature of a Seed, and what it 

overs to our View. Vou, Gentle- 


r, who have examined theſe Parti- 

A with your Glaſſes, can give us 

1 ne Light into the Affair. 

ont. Let us begin with the exter="TheMan 


Appearance. All the Seeds of Plants eh - 


Me different Sheaths, which inclole seeds are 


em till they are lodged i in the Earth; 3 
| OVEL- 


are capable of being turned, mea- e. 
to, and heaped up without the leaſt 
dice, becauſe they are inveſted 


M 3 with 
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with a Covering, and defended fron 
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Danger. Some of theſe Seeds, as th 


Kernels of Apples and Pears, are place 


in the very Heart of the Fruit, who 
Subſtance conſequently performs th 
double Function of enfolding the Sect 


. Whilſt they continue tender, and no 


riſhing Mankind, when the Seeds, i 
their State of Perfection, no longer war 


4 Surtout. Others grow in Shells, 2 


of this Sort are Peas, Beans, Lentil 
Poppy Seeds and Cocoa Nuts: A thi 


Sort, beſides the Subſtance of the Fruit 


are ſhut up in thick Shells of Wod 


and of this Species are Wallnuts, / 
monds, Apricocks, Peaches, Plums, aff 


other Kinds: Several, beſides th 
Wooden Shell, have likewiſe a bitt 
Rind, which is the Caſe of Wallnu 


or a covering ſhagged with Prickles 


preſerve the Seeds from all Injury t 


they have compleated their Maturi 


Cheſnuts belong to this laſt Claſs. 


Chevalier. I find that Fruits ol 


moderate Goodneſs have a Variety 


Preſervations; but in my Opinion, 
Peach, which is ſo excellent, is m 


more intituled to the Protection 


ſtrong Shell; we ſhould then enjoy 
for a longer Seaſon. 
rior. Give me leave to tell) 


* 


Chevalier, that God is equall) 


l Of PLANTS. 
Wl ind fertile in his Operations: He has 
W ficniſhed the Generality of Seeds with a 


t proper to afford one of equal Strength 
o the Subſtance of Fruits, which in 
rality is no more than a Covering or 
Defence to the Seed: He has inclo- 


Kin, others in a ſolid Bark: He alone 
ties the Regulations, and is not ſub- 
ed to any Reſtraint. But though it 
k incumbent on us only to celebrate 
Li Choice of one Method in prefe- 
ce to another, we may be ſometimes 
[udulged ina modeſt Attempt to dif- 
ſorer "the Reaſon of ſuch a Conduct. 
lhe Peach and Plumb are appointed 
Ihr our Refreſhment at the Cloſe of the 
folent Heats ; in any other Seaſon 
key would chill us, or at leaſt would 
k depreciated by the Variety of other 
Fits. As therefore their Appearance 
Wimited to a ſhort Period, their Cloth- 
Io 1s proportioned accordin ly, and a 


(ple Gawſe is ſufficient. The Apple 
l, ul Pear, which are intended to ſuc- 


inter Seaſon, have received a more 
mpact Array : For which Reaſon, 
ſelnuts, and other Species of Nuts, 
it are to laſt all the Year, are tilt 
ited i in a better Manner. Cheſnuts 


ed ſome particular Fruits in a light 


i them, and continue even in the 


M 4 are 
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Covering of Wood, and has not thought 
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are the Food of whole Nations: Tid 
little Birds would deſtroy them in thei 
tender State, and therefore, in order td 
pre ſerve them from ſuch Inſults, Naturd 
has ſhagged their Outſide with Prickles ö 
and, perhaps, intimates to us, by ſuch 
a Precaution, that they are capable of 
furniſhing us with more confiderablf 
Advantages. Nuts are the Suſtenancf 
of ſeveral Animals as well as Men: Thef 
produce an Oil proper for burning, an 
which likewiſe preſerves our Painting 
and other Furniture, and gives a Soul 
pleneſs, Strength and Coheſion to Lo | 
ther. The Wallnut is delicious eyd 
in its State of Immaturity, and tl 
; niſhes our Tables with a Regale co 
| parable to the fineſt Peach. Sach a d 
| | 3 Food would attract all the Bird 
and deprive Man of many Conveniel 
ö cies, did not the bitter Flavour of tl 
1 Rind prevent the Birds from piercing 
li with their Bills. 

ll rhe Eri Count. Beſides theſe outward Fol 
1 dermis. ings, every Seed has its Bag, and 
1 Epidermis or fine Skin, in which et 
1 | Pulp and the Bud are involved. 
= We may form a Judgment of all 
f ther Seeds by the Structure of a Peg 
i Bean, or the Kernel of a Melon: 
Texture is very near the ſame throuf 
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Of PLANTS. 
vering which enfolds a Bean or any 


other Seed you pleaſe, you generally 
diſcover two Pieces which part in your 


Hand, and are called the Lobes of the . 


Seed : Theſe are nothing elſe but a!“ 
Compoſition of Meal, and the nutri- 
mental Juice or Sap of the Earth, which 


form a Pap or milky Subſtance N 
to nouriſh the Seed. 


At the Top of the Ta. the Bud The Bud. 
is planted and ſunk in like a ſmall Stud, 
the Head of which lengthens a little 
into a Point : * A Stock and a Pedicle 


are its Compoſition : The Point of the 
Stock or Body of the Sced riſes towards 


the Top of the Grain; the Pedicle inks 


towards the Be 


The Pedicle or Tail of the Seed is The 
the Root of the future Plant, and is Pedicle. 


aftened to the Lobes by two Bands, or 
ather branching Tubes, whoſe Ramifi- 
ations are diſperſed through the Lobes, 
from whence they are appointed to de- 
= the Jen neceſſary to the young 
ant. | | 
The Stock or Body of the Plant is 
enfolded by two e that entirely 
lurround it, and keep it fixed as in a 
Box, or between a couple of Scales. 


That two Leaves are the firſt that The 
ſiſengage themſelves from the Seed and Seminal 


Leaves. 


Malpighi Anat. FBlant, 
the 


1590 Drarocus XIV. 
the Earth, and are the Harbingers of 
the Progreſs of the Trunk, the exceed- 

ing Delicacy of whoſe Texture they 
preſerve from all Collifions that would 
prove injurious to it, and perhaps they 
may be ſerviceable in Inſtances of quite 
another Nature. As both theſe Leaves 
are very different from the true ones, 
and are the firſt that riſe from the 

x Seed to preſerve the tender Infancy | 

is of the Plant, they are called the Se- | 

=: minal Leaves. There are ſome Seeds 

whoſe Lobes extend themſelves out of 
b tze Earth, and ſeem to perform the 
1 lame Functions as the firſt Leaves. 
The After the little Root has been nou- 
1 Foot. riſhed by the Juices it extracts from 
; the Lobes, and has, by degrees, pene- | 


| trated to the Bottom of the Seed and 
| Lobes, it meets with a little Open- 


ing which is diſcoverable by a Mi- 
1 croſcope in the Wood of the hardeſt 
| Nuts, as well as in the Skin of the I 
i Seed: Through this Aperture the Root 
paſſes, and ſhoots into the Earth 1c- 
veral Fibres, which are ſo many Ca- 
nals for the Conveyance of the Sap 
into the Body of the Root, from 
whence it riſes into the Trunk, and 
gives it its Elevation in the Air. 8 
the Trunk meets with any Ground I 
clothed with a compact Turf, it turns 
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aſide into another Direction, being un- 

able to pierce through the firſt Obſtruc- 

tion, and ſometimes burſts and dies for 

want of Force to proceed further: On 

the contrary, if it bears againſt Earth 

that is light and ſoft, and which Quali- 

ties it ought to receive from the La- 

bour of the Gardiner *, it then purſues 

its Way without any Impediment. The 

Lobes, after they have exhauſted them- 

ſclyes for the Benefit of the young Plant, 

either rot or wither away: The Semi- 

nal Leaves have the ſame Fate; when 

their Services are compleated, they be- 

gin to fade. The young Plant, by the 

Inſtrumentality of its Roowand Fibres, 

draws from the Earth more ſtrong and 

copious Juices than it was at firſt ſu p- 

plied with by the Seed; it faſtens it- 

ſelf more and more, and begins to un- 

fold its different Parts, that before were 

rolled up and involved in one another. 

Let us now proceed to the Parts within. : 
The Pith, which is a Syſtem of lit- The Pith. 

tle Cells ſeperated by Interſtices or Par- 

titions of a very thin Texture, is lodg- 

ed in the Heart of the Trunk and 

Branches ; and there great Quantities 

of Sap are diſcovered. _ : 

Round the Pith a Multitude of The 

hollow) Fibres riſe in lateral Ranges, Wood > 

* Hoc imitatur arando. Virgil. Georg. 2. 


which 


— 
rr ESIICEEPSREES: i 


ſometimes in the Form of Lozanges, 


in the ſame Manner, and theſe are called 


Skin, which is a Net extended over 
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which aſcend the whole Length of the 
Plant, and are compacted together 
by ſeveral Fibres paſſing in an oblique 
Direction from one Range to ano- 
ther, and frequently croſſing each o- 
ther like the Figure of an X, or the 
Meſhes of a large Net, in ſuch a Man- 
ner that theſe Fibres frequently admit 
of Spaces between them, which are 


ſometimes ſquare, but generally ob- 
long. This Syſtem of long Tubes, that 
aſcend round the Heart, form what we 
properly call the Wood, and are ap- 
pointed to convey the as. 
Round the Wood is another Aſſem- 
blage of hollow Fibres ranged almoſt 


the Bark. There are three Parts to be | 
taken Notice of, which differ from one | 
another; the inward Bark or fine 
Skin immediately contiguous to the | 
Wood ; the Epidermis or outward | 


all the exteriour Surface of the Tree, 
and the intermediate Bark or thick | 
Subſtance between the two preceding | 
Skins. 3 | 
The fine Bark has a very ſingular | 
Uſe in Trees: It ſeems to be a Collec- | 
tion of little Skins, or a Tiſſue of Fi- 
bres glewed over one another; the firlt 

inward | 
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inward Round of which diſengages 7 —_ 


ſelf from the reſt in the Spring, and 
adds a new Circumference to the Wood 


through its whole Length. Trees, like 
Inſects and Reptils, have ſeveral Skins 
folded over one another, but then Rep- 
tils and Inſects diveſt themſelves of 
theſe firſt Skins, and entirely quit them, 


to appear from Time to Time in a new 
Form and another Array ; whereas Trees 


have annually a new. Habit, but then 
it is caſt over the Precedent, the Bark 


ſerving for a Surtout. And it is evi- 


dent that the fine Bark furniſhes the 
Tree with the Rounds of Fibres that 


yearly enlarge its Bulk, becauſe when 
the large Bark, with that which is in- 


ward, is cut off in any Part, leaving the 
Wood expoled to View, you muſt ne- 
yer expect that the Wood will receive 


any Augmentation there: Both the 


Bark and the Wood continue their 
Growth in the adjoyning Parts, but 


the Aperture remains as it was firſt 
made, and can only be cloſed up in a 


long Proceſs of Time by the lengthen- 
ing of the Protuberanees formed by the 
neighbouring Fibres. 

Tis eaſy to diſtinguiſh theſe annual 


Accretions in Trees; one need onl 


cut a Trunk or a large Branch horizon- 


tally to diſcoyer the ſeyeral Circles or 
different 
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different Degrees of Thickneſs round 
the Heart, and one may infallibly de- 
termine the Years of the 'Tree's Age 
by the Number of Circles viſible in the 
Wood: The laſt Revolutions are al- 
ways of a lighter Confiſtence, and are 
called the ſappy Parts of the Weod, 

which are rejected by the Workmen as | 
too weak to be any way ferviceable to 
their Purpoſe, Theſe ſoft Parts in the 
il ſucceeding Years contract a Solidity, | 
if become more compa@, and in no Par- 
'F | ticular differ from the real Wood. The 


| Tree, by its perpetual Inereaſe in 
\ Sͤttrength and Cireumference, forces the | 
| Fibres of the Bark to ſtretch and ex- 
' tend themſelves, and the out ward Sur- | 
1 face ſometimes burſts with a ſurpriſing 
Noiſe, and this occafions the Crevifſes | 
Which ave always enlarging in the | 
external Bark, in Proportion to the 
Growth of the Tree. 5 
1 The Sap We have obſerved, that the large 
iq Yu: Bark, as well as the mall, the 1ſappy | 
[| Parts, and the real Wood, are compoſed 
„ .of long Rows of Tubes or hollow Fi- 
„ PpPres that aſcend and Jon together, or 
l have a Communication wath one -ano- | 
1 ther by the Agency of tranſverſe Fi- 
if pPres, and there muſt conſequently then 
3 be ſeveral Spaces between theſe Fibres, N 
all theſe Kinds of open Meſhes are 1 
. wit 
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and joining to one another at each End 
ſomething like a firing of Beads; They 
extend in an horizontal Line from the 


{ to the Pith itſelf: Theſe Veſſels are 
generally fill'd with Sap. 1 
Beſides the Fibres that aſcend from 


ſed in the ſame Manner, and ranged 
of Diſtance; through all the Subſtance 


extended in little Ramifications to 
the external Air; and in the other, eon- 
tnued and enlarged to the very Root: 
Theſe Veſſels are always empty. 


fing like the Air Vents to the Top 


all this the proper Veſſel, becauſe it 
n eontains an Oil Which varies according 
5 the Nature of the Plants, each Spe- 


Fluid, 


outward Bark croſs the other two, and 


the Root and conſtitute the Wood and 
Bark, there are other Veſſels diſpo- 


long the Fibres, at proper Intervals 


of the Wood, theſe form the Air 
Vents, and the Veſſel properly ſo called. 
The Air Vents are a Set of Tubes 
compoſed of Fibres revolving in a ſpi- The Air 
nl Line like a Vice, and in one Part Vents. 


« the Plant, and the external Air: I 


175 
with little Veſſels Or Bags of an ov al ; 
Form, pierced at the two Extremities, 


The proper Veſſel is a large Du@ The pro- 
W i'd with Oil, extended in Length be Per Veel. 
een the Fibres of the Wood, and 


des being impregnated with a gummy 
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Fluid, proper, and, indeed, peculiar to 


it. In ſome Plants this Veſſel contains 
a Kind of Turpentine, in others, tis a | 
Sort of Roſin or Pitch; here it proves 


a Gum, and there it is a Species of 


Milk: Tis elſewhere a real Oil, and! 
ſometimes it aſſumes the Qualities of 


an Honey, a Syrop, or a Manna. 
We muſt now beſtow a few Words 


on the Origin of Knots, and the Na- 1 


ture of the Buds that are always lodged f 

in them. Towards the Top of the Plant, 
and in ſome other Parts of the Frunk 
and Root, Rows of little Branches 


| ſhoot from the Body of the Wood, uni- 
ted and interlaced with each other; 


theſe traverſe the Wood, the ſappy 


Subſtance and the Bark, and their E 
tremities are projected to the external 
Air : Theſe Rows are compoſed of hol- 
low Fibres, proper Veſlels, and eſpe 


cially Air Vents or empty Tubes, The 


Conjunction of ſo many different Vet 
ſels ſwells and enlarges, in ſome Mea 


ſure, that Portion of the Bark in whicl 
they terminate; and this is what vy 
call the Knots, the whole-Syſtem © 
which is calculated for the Service an 


Growth of the Buds. Theſe are fo mi 


ny little entire Plants, all furniſhc 
with their Veſſels and other Parts 70. 
ed over one another like Threads wol 

1 i 


% 
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io a Ball: The Outſide is defended 
ly ſeveral Foldings, and they are lodg- 
ai the Knots of the Tree, that they 
ny extract in their Turn all the Nou- 
ment neceffary to their Expanſion: 
[ky in their Turn, becauſe theſe Buds 
e ſubject to the ſame Proceſs that ap- 
eus in the Eggs or Seed of the young 
Wfspring of Animals; there are De- 
res and Diminutions in the Advance- 
d rent that reach, as one may ſay, to 
unity 1tſelf. The Wiſdom and Good- 
tels of the Creator is as conſpicuous 
1 this Oeconomy, as his Power, ſince 
t not only ſupplies us with excellent 
fmt this Year, but reſerves a Libera- 
ty of the ſame Preſents for the next; 
Wd by preventing all the Buds from 
nalWcning at the fame time, by unequal 
reparations, he treaſures up for our 
Wlibles and Fires, a Stock of Supplies 
lat are really inexhauſtible, 
Our Obſervations have hitherto been The Rost. 
mined to the Parts of the Trunk or 
dy of the Tree; we will now pro- 
e to the Head and Root. This lat- 
appeared to be only a Continuation 
the ſame Parts we have taken Notice 
in the Trunk: The Fibres that The 
wot from it on every Side, are proba- Fibres. 
If an Extenſion of all the leſſer Veſ- 
that terminate athwart the Bark, 
N and 
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it of its Root: All theſe little Veſſel 
incloſe others of the ſame Structure 


through the Knots that are buried 


Dialogues XIV. 
and theſe form Knots to recruit the 
Tree both in the Earth and without 
In the latter Situation, when the Tree 


is ſtrip'd of its Branches; in the for 
mer, when ſome Accident has deprived 


and whole Minuteneſs is inconceivable 
all of them likewiſe having other Knot 
and other Buds, and Means without End 
to preſerve the Tree, and perpetuat 
the Species. 5 
We diſcover the Proof of this ama 
zing Arrangement in Slips and Layer 
A Slip of the Willow or Gooſeberry 
tree; or, in other Words, a ſimple Stic 
of each Species, immediately takes rooff 
when ſtuck in the Ground, _ 
The Branch of a Vine laid and be 
into the Earth, ſhoots out Fibre 


Cut the Branch off where it joins wit 
the Stock, and the other End that nil 
out of the Ground becomes a new Vin 

The Strawberry Plant ſpontaneoull 
throws out on all Sides 'Trains or lo 
Shoots projecting in ſeveral Knots, whie 
extend their Fibres in the Earth, a 
become ſo many new Stems. The W 
ter and Salt, the Oil, Air, and Fi 
which contribute to their Growth, 4 


not furniſhed with any Intelligence 
* | | : ena 
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mble them to deſign or form, to place 
« play off the Inſtruments neceſſary 


knots, frequently Imperceptible in the 


Miniature, and are only a Syſtem of 
Ianches which conſtituted che Knots 


ed and diſengaged from their former 
lanttraint, and conducted under the 
Barth, according as the Sap flows into 
their Apertures. 


t with Branches, Leaves, Flowers, 
units and Seed, a particular Account 
i their various Manners of expanding 


4 lemſelyes would be endleſs: Let us 
off —ont ourſelves with obſerving, that 
wit lt Branches and the Pedicle of both 


nlons and new Biſtriburions of all 
Peet we have ſeen in the Stock; 


re at large through the whole Ex- 
it of the Leaves; that the Fibres 
Wood are diſtributed i in long Ranks 
ich we call the Ribs; that theſe Fi- 
1 luſtain the Air-Vents and the Veſ- 
| of Oil ; that the Orifices of the 


per Part of the Leaf and open to 


t the Life of the new Plant: All 
"Wl theſe additional Roots that {pri ing from 


flips and Layers, were lodged there in 


f the Stock, and which are then length- 


aves and Flowers, are ſo many Ex- 


ts and proper Veſſels are on the 


ksto the Knots and Buds which form The Head 
te Head of the Plant, by furniſhing of of the 


Tr ee. 


ut theſe Veſſels afterwards expatiate = 
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the Sky; in a Word, that croſs: the 
Fibres, and in the whole Subſtance of 

the 3 and Flowers, a vaſt Num- 
ber of little Veſſels are placed in hori- 
zontal Lines, the Plenitude and Variet 
of whole Juices fortify the Leaf and 
Flower, and paint them with their dif 
ferent Glow of Colours. 

Theſe, my dear Chevalier, are thi 
Particulars we have frequently diſco 
vered with our Microſcopes in the Ge 
nerality of Plants; and, indeed, they 
are no more than a ſhort Sketch an 

 imperfe& Outline. We muſt now ani 
mate the whole Syſtem, and ſhew yo 
the Progreſs of the Sap, and the prope 
Tuices. But if all theſe minute Par 
are difficult to be diſtinguiſhed, tl 
Uſe of each Veſſel, and the Courle 
their Fluids, are attended with mud 
more Intricacy. J have frequently a 
tempted to diſcover the Cauſe ol t 
| Sap's Motion: I think I have obſery 
„ its eite, and had ſome imperk 
= View of the Manes? in which it is p 
"i formed, but I durſt not attempt 4 
6 Thing on that Article. 
| Chevalier. Perhaps the Prior may| 
i. not ſo timorous. | 
| Prior. J will venture at one Con 
ture, and let it be regarded by 
Company no otherwiſe than as it 


appear natural and agreeable to Ex] 
rien 
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rence, It ſeems to me that the Im- 
pulſe of the Air is capable of circula- 


ting the Sap through the Veſſels whoſe 
Structure has been deſcribed to us, and 


of Progreſs, and all the Variety of Ac- 
cidents viſible in Trees. | 


Vents or Wind-Pipes, the Intention 
certainly muſt be to promote a Tranſ- 
pation of Air; and if they breathe 
this Element like Animals, it muſt pro- 
duce in them ſome of the Effects that 
it accompliſhes in theſe, The Motion 


Creatures, ſeems to be effected by the 
Air, becauſe when the Communication 
of this is intercepted, their Blood im- 
nediately grows thick and coagulates : 
The Air then, in all Probability, is the 
1 Principle of the Motion and Progreſs 


on; one is the Elaſtic Power of the 


of the Blood and other Fluids, in living 


Jof Sap in Plants; and two Circum= 
ances concur to produce this Operati= 
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ſufficient to produce the ſeveral Kinds 


If Plants are furniſhed with theſe. 


Air, or that Spring with which it ex- 
 "Y Pands itſelf in Proportion to the Heat 
that penetrates its Parts, and the Di- 

vnenſions of the Place where it obtains 
) nore Freedom; the other is the Struc- 

ue of theſe very Air-Pipes, whoſe 
o piral Rings, as they are capable of Ex- 
f Wl fon, Tumefaction and Enlargement, 


XY naturally 
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zontal Lines, the Plenitude and Variety 
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rence, It ſeems to me that the Im- 
pulſe of the Air is capable of circula- 
ting the Sap through che Veſſels whoſe 
guucture has been deſcribed to us, and 
; ſufficient to produce the ſeveral Kinds . 
of Progreſs, and all the Variety of Ac- 
dents viſible in Trees. 

If Plants are furniſhed with theſe 
Vents or Wind-Pipes, the Intention 
certainly muſt be to promote a Tranſ- 
pation of Air; and if they breathe 
this Element like Animals, it muſt pro- 
duce in them ſome of the Effects that 
t accompliſhes in theſe, The Motion 
of the Blood and other Fluids, in living 
Creatures, ſeems to be effected by the 
Air, becauſe when the Communication 
of this is intercepted, their Blood im- 
mediately grows thick and coagulates : 
The Air then, in all Probability, is the 
Fnnciple of the Motion and Progreſs 
of Sap in Plants; and two Circum- 
ances concur to produce this Operati- 
on; one is the Elaſtic Power of the 
Air, or that Spring with which it ex- 
nds itſelf in Proportion to the Heat 
tht penetrates its Parts, and the Di- 
nenſions of the Place where it obtains 
more Freedom ; the other 1s the Struc- 
ture of theſe. very Air-Pipes, whoſe 
Viral Rings, as they are capable of Ex- 
tenſion, Tumefaction and Enlargement, 
N naturally 


in Motion. 


The various Changes of the Seafons 
Effects, and of which we may haye 1 


whereas the Particles of Air are aQua- 


to Plants. 


DIALOGUE XIV. 
naturally put all that ſurrounds them 


The Cheualier muſt not be ſtartled 
at the Word Elaftieity or Spring: 'Tis 
known by Experience, that the Air 
ſhrinks, and is compreſſed by the Cold, 
and is dilated and enlarged by Heat, 


make us ſufficiently ſenſible of theſe 


tollerable Idea, by comparing the Bo- 
dy of Air that ſurrounds us, to ſeveral 
Locks of Wooll thrown together in a 
Heap : Preſs this Wooll, and you will 
find it immediately ſhrink and contra 
itſelf under your Hand; but when it 
is left to itſelf, it ſwells and takes up 
more Room: Tis the fame with Re- 
ſpect to the Air. The only Difference 
that can be thought of, is this, the Fi- 
bres of Wooll have but little Force, 


— 2 


ted by ſuch a powerful Spring, that 
the Moment they are releaſed from; 
their Confinement, they expand them- 
ſelves with ſurpriſing Violence, and fie. 
quently ſhatter whatever oppoſes itſe 

in their Way. Let us apply this Spring 


The Gardiner opens and turns the 
Farth with his Spade or Plough ; in 
this Earth a Multitude of airy Particles 
n ih as 
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re lodged, and when, at the Return 
of Spring and the firſt Heats, the At- 
noſphere or Body of Air, which gravi- 
tated upon us by the Preſſure of the 
(old, begins to rarify and expand, and 
becomes ſubtilized by the Rays of the 
dun, theſe returning Heats likewiſe 
ommunicate their Impreſſions to the 
lir in the Bowels of the Earth, upon 
which it begins to dilate in ſome De- 
ee, and endeavours to break from its 
(onfinement; it acts upon, and ſtrong- 
ly preſſes the Matter that ſurrounds it, 
nd forces into Motion all the Water, 
falts, and Oil it meets with under the 


work'd into Activity, inſinuate them- 
klves into the little Orifices of the Seed, 
nd all the Pores of their Covering; the 


b many empty Bags, whoſe Mouths 
ue always uncloſed, are eaſily fill'd in 


at 
ml lieir Turn; and as they are open at 
ah Extremity, the Sap paſſes from the 


Iſt Tube to the ſecond, and fo to the 
lt in Succeſſion ; by which Means it 
noiſtens them all, and in leſs than the 
pce of twenty-four Hours, flows to 
he Pedicle or Root through the hol- 


Will Parts of the Lobes, and re- united in 
0 different Parts of the Root: This 
, { Yup Root, 
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Earth : Theſe Elements being thus 


mall Veſſels that fill the Seed being 


ow Branches which are diſperſed from 


then receives the nutrimental uices 0 


| mated by the ſame Procels, and dail 


The Di- 


reftion of muſt interrupt you here. When a Huf 


the Stem 
and Root. 


Root, as well as the Stem of the Plant 
and the Seminal Leaves which cover 
that Stem, are likewiſe fill'd with hold 


mities of its Fibres. The Stem and 80 
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low Veſſels that drink in their Turn! 
and quickly improve their Growt! 
with what they receive from the Lobes 
All theſe little Veſſels being ſwelled j 
this Manner, gradually raiſe and enlarg 
the Fibres they traverſe ; theſe to 
have their Nouriſhment, and conſcl 
quently lengthen and ſwell. The Roof 
continues to ſhoot out, and in a fel 
Days arrives at the little Paſſi ge tha 
opens at the Bottom of the Seed, ang 


the Earth which flow into the Extrd 
minal Leaves being enlarged and and 


puſhed forward by new Juices, mourn 
to the Surface of the Earth. 
Counteſs. With your Permiſſion, 


bandman Sows, he ſcatters his Corn 
Random, and a Gardiner in plant 
Peas or Beans neither obſerves the Tof 
or Bottom of the Grain. If this Gral 
is inverted, ſo that the Stem is at til 
Bottom, and the Root u ppermoſt, | 
what Means can this little Stem il 
into the Air? And who gives the Ro. 


to underſtand, that its Office is not 
accen 
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aſcend, but to ſink and continue in the 
Farth 5 

prior. This however is the conduct 
they always obſerve, and the Root it- 
ſelf, after it has ſprung upwards a lit- 
tle, falls into a contrary Deflexion, and 
bends and ſinks downwards into the 
Ground. * The Stem, after it has pene- 


: different Turn, and at laſt riſes to 
the Surface of the Earth, and generally 
continues its Aſcent into the Air in a 
frait Line, without bending either to 
one Side or the other, unleſs it be one 
of thoſe Plants whoſe Fibres are con- 
torted and weak, of which Nature are 
thoſe that form the Vine, the Ivy, the 
Hop, and ſeveral others; in which Caſe, 
Nature has provided them with Ten- 
ils, twiſting Sprigs, and other Con- 
ieniencies for faſtening on what comes 
in their Way, and ſupporting them- 
ſelres on a Prop: But the Root of a 
Pant generally ſhoots into the Earth, 
nd the Stem riſes out of it, and aſcends 


| certainly as it ſhould be; but the Diffi- 
culty is, to account for the Efforts they 
kem to make in order to diſengage 
themſelves from any Obſtacle to their 


them to be capable either of Under- 
ſtanding 


$ Memoir. de PAcad. 1 700, 1 701, Nieuwentyt Grew. 


tnted to a ſmall Depth, always takes 


perpendicularly into the Air. This is 


pointed Progreſs. We don't imagine 
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rous Earth, find not ſo much Obſtructi- 
on as they would meet with from the 
Earth below and on each Side; and ſo 
true it is, that the Aſcent of the af 


forces the Root into a contrary Directi- 
on 
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ſtanding or Choice. All theſe Tenden. | 


cies, from which there are ſo few De. 


viations, are, in my Opinion, naturally 
accompliſhed by an Impulſe of the Air. 
The Particles of this Element, which 
the firſt Heats begin to unfetter and | 
diſengage, meeting, at the Bottom of | 
cultivated Land, with all the Reſiſtance 
of an hard and untractable Maſs, turn 
their Efforts on the ſoft Earth, and 
there cauſe all the Juices to riſe. The | 
Sap, chaſed from its former Situation, | 


eſcapes through all the Paſſages that 


are open to it, and winding either in | 
a direct or oblique, Flow through the 
Root and its capillary Branches; all 
theſe ſupple aud pliant Fibres muſt un- 
avoidably comply with this Impulte, | 
and gradually fink into the Earth, what- 
ever Track might be firſt taken by the 
Root. The Sap being put into Motion 
in the Stem, and puſhed on by that 
which ſucceeds, mounts upwards, and 
it naturally draws to the ſame Quarter 
the Seminal Leaves; which, beſides 
this, in forcing their Way upwards} 


through a few Inches of light and po- 
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on, that we have frequently ſeen Acorns 
and other Grain, even out of the Earth, 
hoot forth in moiſt Places, and for 
ſome Time raiſe their Root upwards ; 
ifter which they have by Degrees de- 
lected it towards the Earth, from which 
it was then at a conſideaable Diſtance. 
The Root aſcended at firſt, becauſe as 
the Grain was inverted, the Juices of 


upwards; but when it began to receive 
ts nutrimental Juices immediately from 
the Vapour which aſcended from the 
Farth, this Vapour in Conſequence of 
ts Tendency aloft, flow'd into the Tube 
of the Root, and attracted it downwards 


ton. T one Day accidentally left a few 


Grains of Corn upon my Standiſh ; the 
Humidity of a Sponge which was there, 


hoot out; the Root, when it had 


4 
. routed forth a little, did not deſcend 
um the Side of the Standiſh, in order to 


ontinue its Progreſs to the Earth, but 


ſeſel, towards the Aperture. from 
mence the Water flow'd into the 


the | | | 
| {0 unge, and at laſt reached the Fluid 
ef. Do you imagine this Root had 


ly particular Inclination to that Part? 
— N 


the Lobes neceſſarily forced the Root 


vo itſelf by the Continuation of its Ac- 


wapt round a little Veſſel of Water, 
made the Corn which was under it 


ended between the Spunge and the 
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No certainly; but the Vapour or Hu- 


midity which exhaled from the Spunge, 


and eſpecially from the Aperture of the 
Veſſel in its Deſcent, flowing into the 
Root, raiſed it in a Direction contrary 


to the Deſcent of the Vapour, and at- 


tracted it to itſelf. If then the Root 
of a Plant ſhoots down into the Earth, 
'tis owing to the Impulſe of the Sap, 
which produces this Effect. e. 

Connteſs. This Explication is natural} 


enough; but as yet I don't comprehend 
how you can aſcribe to the Impulle of 


the Air the upward Growth of the 
Stem, or that Diſpoſition in molt 


Plants to raiſe and ſuſtain themſelves 


aloft with that noble and Majeſtic Ai 
that adorns all Nature, 
Prior. When the two Seminal Leavey 


are once ſhot into the open Air, thel 


whole Affair is accompliſhed ; if youl 
ſtrip them from the Stem, the Plan 


will ſoon die; but if you permit then 


to grow, it will quickly riſe and aſcend 
in a ſtrait Line. It riſes ſoon, becaulq 
the warm external Air flowing into th 
Orifices of the little Air-Pipes tha ö 
open on the Surface of the Seminay 


Leaves, dilates the cold Air it meet 


with in the Stem and Root; it extend 


the Spiral Rings of the Air-Tubes, an 


preſſes all about it. Thoſe Particly 
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of this Air which eſcape into the Lobes, 
compreſs the Veſſels there, and drain 
them of their Juices to enrich the Stem. 
The other Particles that flow into the 
Root, cauſe the Sap to aſcend into the 
Body of the Plant, and are daily pour- 
ing it into new Veſſels : Theſe Veſlels 
ſwell and ſuſtain the Fibres, and at the 
ime Time force them to aſcend. The 
Bark enlarges, the Leayes open, and 
Vigour reigns through the whole. But 
with this Aſſiſtance of Air, the Stem 
Jl cot only riſes ſoon, but likewiſe aſcends 
in a ſtrait Line, becauſe the Impulſe of 
FF ti Air which flows into the Vents 
MF piclented to it by the little Stem, has 
WW :lcndency upwards ; and as the ex- 
eternal Air likewiſe encompaſſes all the 
W ?!nt, and in its Deſcent equally inſi- 
mates itſelf into every Part of that 
na Flant, equally dilates all its Air-Veſſels, 
and equally fortifies all its Fibres : No 
-n W Reaſon can be aſſigned why ſuch a Plant 
ſhould incline to one Side more than 
MF another, or at leaſt ſome foreign Acci- 
kent muſt intervene to bend the Stem. 
na The Lobe and Seminal Leaves begin 
cel von to be uſeleſs to the Plant; its own 
Foliage provides more availing Sup- 
an Plies by the Multitude of new Air- 
Vents which it unfolds, and through 
Winch the external Air, forcing into 


Motion 
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Motion that which it finds within, raiſes 


from the Roots a Quantity of nem 


Juices that fill the Fibres, the Veſſels 
and Pith, cauſing a vigorous Youth to 


ſucceed a delicate and feeble Infancy, | 


The Juices which then aſcend in the 


Plant, are too ſtrong to be admitted 
into the tender Fibres of the Seminal 8 
Leaves; they find freer Paſſages elſe. | 
where into which they flow, The ſmall 


Quantity of Sap remaining in theſe Se- 


minal Leaves, continues to diſcharge 


itſelf into the Stem, or ele it evapo- 


rates without being recruited; by which | 


Means, both the Seed and Seminal 


Leaves gradually wither or rot away. 


As the Plant is now no longer in its 


Infancy, let us examine in what Man-| 


ner it receives its Nouriſhment. 
Count. T am no more in Pain to dif- 


cover the Principle of Motion in the nu- 
trimental Juices, ſince the Air we breathe | 
by the Mediation of a fingle Wind- 
pipe, and which is capable of imparting} 


Motion to the Aliments, and Fluidity 
to the Blood, enters through a Num- 
ber of Tubes into the Body of 'Trees 


and the very Depth of the Earth, where 


it deſcends to find out and convey pro- 


per Nouriſhment to Plants; and it 5 


eaſy to comprehend how the Air, acted 


upon by the Sun's Heat, and F 


Of PLANTS. 
by its natural Spring, can puſh before 
it, and impel into the Apertures of the 
Roots, what Juices it meets with ; but 
my great Difficulty is to know how 
the Air and Heat are capable of con- 
reying to each Plant, the very Juices 
that peculiarly correſpond with its Na- 
ture. N 

Counteſs. This is what T was waiting 
to hear the Prior clear up. Theſe Plants 
ne fixed in the Earth by as many Faſ- 


not move one Step to provide for their 
Neceſſities, How can the heated Air 
funiſh them preciſely with what they 
want ? For each Species has its particu- 


ſweet Salts ; one demands Milk, ano- 


1 then can they be all accommodate 
e ithout any Miſtake? | 
4. Prior. Should the Air indeed change 


ilngle Kitchen Garden would diſguſt 
Number of People. But the Air 
ad Heat have it only in Commiſſion to 
dye Motion to all the Juices they find, 
ad direct them to the Plants, who are 


icy want, 


 Cheva- 
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tenings as they have Roots: They can- 


hr Inclination and Taſte. This muſt 
de ſupplied with acid, and that with 


ter muſt be nouriſhed with Oil: How 


s Operations, and convey a Flow of 
rid Juices to a Tree that requires Oil, 


lien to chuſe for themſelyes whatever 
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Chevalier. How, Sir! have Plants | 
then Diſcernment enough to ſingle out 
what is proper for them, and reje& all 


that may prove injurious ? 1 
Prior. Diſcernment, Sir? You would! 
not imagine to what a Degree of N icety ; 
their Choice extends. But to make 
you ſenſible of it, let us compare the 
Earth of a Kitchen Garden, impregna- 
ted with its different Juices, to a Veſ- 
ſel in which Oil, Water and Wine have] 
been promiſcuouſly poured. Take] 
three Linnen Fillets, and ſteep the End 
of one in Water, the End of the ſecondſ 
in a ſew Drops of Oil, and that of thei 
third in Wine; after which, dip theſe 
three Fillets into the Veſſel in ſuch af 
Manner that their moiſtened ExtremiF 
ties may plunge into the Liquor, anq 
the Ends that are dry may be raiſed and 
brought over the Rim of the Veſſel 
The Fillet, which was firſt ſteep'd il 
Water, will fill itſelf with that Fluidg 
and diſtill no other; that whoſe Engl 
was dipped in Oil, will diſtill Oil alone 
and the other will redden by DegrecY 
and diſtill no Liquor but Wine: The 
never vary in this Operation, and yol 
will find ſomething in Plants that pe! 
fectly reſembles this Proceeding. Th: 
Being who created them, and by who 
they are ſupplied with all the Veſſeg 
nkccceſſalf 
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receſſary to their Nouriſhment and Pro- 
neation, has not neglected to place, 
the lower Extremity of theſe Veſſels, 

\Syſtem of Strainers, whoſe different 
forations eaſily admit certain Juices 
nd reject others. The proper Veſſel 
kems more eſpecially to have been im- 
neenated towards its Extremity with 
ime Drops of the Liquor that imparts 
diſtinct Scent and Flavour to the 
Writs of every Plant; by which Means, 
Wc Fibres permit only Water and cer- 
in Salts to flow into their Orifices, 
al the proper Veſſel gives Admiſſion 
Wi wthing but Oils perfectly conform- 
le to the Nature of its own, whilſt 
others will be conſtantly excluded. 
the very ſame Proceſs, the Sap of The Re- 
aid Stock is refined at the Entrance mo 
WJ" good Branch that has been graf- in Graft. 
aon it. This Sap meets with Strain 
or the Orifices of Tubes, too fine 
dae Admiſſion to its groſſer Parti- 
& and conſequently none but the 
wt delicate can paſs through: At the 
eunce into the proper Veſſel it arrives 
o yſtem of Glands impregnated with 
el ertain Oil: All the Particles of the 
i that correſpond in Fineneſs with 
off" Oil, are well received, the reſt flow 
le different Track, and are diſtributed 
lu Branches where they may prove 
1 more 
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more acceptable. And thus the ſamd 


Nature may, in the ſame Earth, 2 
without any Effort or Motion of the 


diſcover whether the Aſcent of the 91 


Pith nor the Bark: It. cannot 1 


vided with Veſſels proper to convey 


Diatocus XIV. 


Tree is capable of producing Fruits ye! 
ry different in their Natures and Qua 
lities. as 
Chevalier. J am loſt in Aſtoniſhmen 
at the View of ſo much Simplicity an 
Prolifickneſs at the ſame Time in th 


Prior. We may conceive, at leaſt | 
ſome Degree, how Plants of a differe 


own, be ſupplied with Juices and L 
quors neceſſary to their Welfare; an 
now, if poſſible, let us attempt to pu 
ſue theſe Fluids, in their Progreſs, a 


from the Root to the Branches, and 1 
Return from the Branches to the Roc 
be a Fact or not, and in what Chann 
KR: 

IT am much inclined to believe th 
the Sap neither aſcends through t! 


through the Pith, becauſe this is unp! 


upwards, and is only furniſhed with | 
tle Cavities to contain it. In ſhort, 
is the common Reſervoir of the 8 
but not the Canal through which 
flows. There is likewiſe as little Fr 


bability that it ſhould mount my 


Of PLANTS. 
the Fibres of the Bark, becauſe the 
ap which is found in the Bark of ſe- 
reral Plants, as Cherry Trees for In- 
tance, is tinctured with a very beauti- 
ful Red, a Quality not imparted to it 
by the Earth, and which, indeed, it can- 
aut acquire any otherwiſe than by the 
Intermixture of the Juices that deſcend 


toward the Extremities of its whole 
lrcumference ; and indeed theſe long 
Fibres, ſo proper for the Conveyance 
lt Fluids, are the very Veſſels wherein 
e find the crude Sap without Colour 
any other Quality, unleſs it be ge- 
enlly a very ſharp Acid. It refines 
ts Progreſs through the Tubes, which 
their Aſcent contract themſelves in- 
leſſer Dimenſions, and allow a Paſ- 
ge only to light Juices and Salts. 


imber of Air-Vents opening to the 
Y on the upper Surface of the Leaf, 
f perpetually receiving freſh Supplies 
Air, and new Particles of Nitre, Fire, 
lfalutary Spirits, which ſubtilize the 


ch | 
pi end qualify it for Admiſſion into 
routers and Fruits. EEE, 


O 2 


It 


om the Leaves and Fruits. It re- The Uſe 
mins for us then to ſay, it aſcends of the Fi- 


through the Fibres of the Wood itſelf, Woo, 


e dap flows into the Leaves, where The Ule 


cquires its Perfection, becauſe a great * _ 
ea ves. 


proper 
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1 5 3 It is likewiſe very credible, that the 

wer proper Veſſel, as it ſhoots its Branche 

Veſſel. into all the Leaves, Flowers and Fruits 

diffuſes into them a certain Honey o 

Oil that mingles its balſamic Particle 

with the Air, Salt, and Water; fron 

net the whence the Scent and Flavour of Fruit 

Scent and and Flowers evidently reſult. Thi 
Flavour! Obſeryation agrees very well withE 

Flowers. perience: No Parts of the Tree 

more oily and ſhining than the. Leaye 

and Flowers; and the Conformity 

Taſte between the Oil which moiſter 

the Leaves, and the Fruit which is c 

ver'd by them, is very ſenſibly perce 

ved in ſeveral Trees, particularly tho 

that bear the Wallnut and the Peac 

The Leaves have before- hand th 

agreeable Bitterneſs and Taſte whit 

they afterwards communicate to ti 

Fruit and Kernel they are to produ 

The Sap, purified and perfumed int 

Leaves, acquires a Delicacy ſufficic 

for its Admiſſion into the Pedicles 

Stems of the neareſt Flowers or Frul 

and this is the Track wherein, acc! 

ing to all Appearance, it flows, beca 

when Caterpillars or other Accide 

have ſtrip'd the Trees of their Lea 

in the Spring, the Fruits that begin 

be formed, wither away ; certainly 


for Want of Sap, the Mildneſs of q 


Seal 
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G&ſon furniſhing them with a ſuffi- 

dent Quantity, but only for want of a 
vy prepared and accommodated to the 
W \ccls that compoſe theſe Fruits. 

The Sap, whoſe Groſſneſs made it The Re- 
ncapable of a Reception in the Capil- 117 f the 
iry Veſſels of Leaves and Fruits, a- 
mently diſcharges itſelf into the Bark. 

That Sap, the Fineneſs of whole 
Juices gave it Admiſſion into the 
Leaves and Fruits, after it has paſſed 
trough the Fibres, the Utriculi or little 
torzontal Veſſels and the Pith, divides 
telf into two Branches, one of which 
lows back. through the Bark, and the 
ther evaporates, by Tranſpiration, 
rough the Epidermis or fine Skin. 

The refined Sap, which flows back 
trough the Bark, colours the groſſer 
wp which likewiſe repaſſes there; and 
le Mixture of theſe two Fluids pro- 
ces that admirable Effect in the Bark, 
ſich his Lordſhip made us acquaint- 
with before, L mean the detaching 
d Nouriſhment of the laſt Round of 
fibres of this Bark, in order to incor- 
nate it into the Wood, and enrich it 
th a new Circumference. But this 
not the only Function of the Sap 


78 ich deſcends into the Bark : Its fin- 
"WF Particles are received into the Utri- 
| JW and thoſe which are too groſs, are 
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 D1iarocvus XIV. 
precipitated towards the Root, in or. 
der to be raiſed and filtred anew, 

The Juices which are received into 
the Utriculi, low horizontally croſs the 
Fibres of the Wood to the Pith, where 
they perform two Functions: Firſt, 
they refreſh and nouriſh the Wood 
through its whole Length ; and ſecond- 
ly, they paſs from the Pith into the 
tranſverſe Fibres that form the Knots; 
by which Means, the Gems lodyed there 
are impregnated with a Juice prepared 
and adapted to their delicate Structure 
and if you top a Tree, the Pith, as it then 
receives a greater Quantity of Sap, ſhoots 
out more Gems. This Progreſs that! 
aſcribe to the Sap from the Bark, from 
thence to the Utriculi, from theſe tc 
the Pith, and from this through the 
Fibres of the Knots, is exactly conform 
able to the Diſpoſition of the Veilels WI: 
and the more probable, becauſe Plant. 
which have many Gems, Flowers anc 
Fruits, are likewiſe furniſhed with 2 
bundance of Pith, as the Elder, for In 
ſtance z and, on the contrary, thoſe tha 
have but few or no Gems to nouriſh 
are quite deſtitute of Pith ; of this Sor 
are the Stalks of Beans and Blades 0 
Corn. * "x 

As to the other Part of the refin' 
Sap, which eyaporates through oy Ep! 
u An r 
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dermis or fine Skin of the Leaves and 
Fruits, it only tranſpires in Proportion 
to the Orifices of the Pores. A gentle 
Heat, qualified with ſoft and refreſhing 
Gales, keeps all the Juices of Plants 
n Action, and prevents an immoderate 
Eraporation : Tis this which preſerves The two 
the great Quantity of Sap they poſſeſs >. 
both in Spring and the Cloſe of Sum- 
ner. But the Heat is ſometimes ſo 
nolent, and opens the Surface of the k 
leaves and other Parts of the Plant to 1 
ich a Degree, that the Juice of the bl 
Utriculi, which runs horizontally to the 
Endermis or fine Skin, ſoon flows out 
ad diſſipates. The Utriculi then loſe 
lore Sap than is reſtored to them, and 
onſequently muſt ſhrink and flatten 
ike empty Bags; the Fibres which 
ley ſuſtain languiſh and fade for want 
f that Support, and you then ſee the 
ayes and little Branches hang down 
bit they were ready to wither. Whilſt 
be exceſſiye Heats continue, the Tree 
tives more by Night than in the Day, 
kauſe the Night ſupplies the Tree 
th more Juices than the Day had 
Nporated. | 


0 But, beſides the Freſhneſs of the The se. 1 
et, Nature has prepared for this cer. = 1 
i another Remedy, which is always per Veſſel. 1 
mil dieable even in the ordinary Heats. Wl | 
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Odours, to paint the Flowers and Fruit 
with the amiable Glow we ſo mud 


| Syrup they extract, and to accommo 


date Mankind with falutary Oils 0 
every Sort; beſides all theſe Effect 


cover and cloſe up the other little Or 


Ever- 
Greens. 


Trees, and eſpecially Pines, Firs, at 


Regions expoſed to the ſevereſt Cold 
and moſt neglected by the Sun. The 
Trees are flow in their Growth, becau 


that Plants abounding with this Ol 


they retain better what they enjoy, Þ 


——— — — 1 — — 
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The proper Veſſel, which contains 3 
gummy Fluid peculiar to every Plant 
is not only deſign'd to compleat thi 
Sap and Flavour of Fruits, to per 
fume the Air with the moſt fragran 


admire, to furniſh the Bees with th 


it has another Function, it diffuſes ove 
the Leaves a ſmall Quantity of its Oi 
the light Flow of which, though it can 
not prevent the violent Infuſion of A 
into the Vent-Holes, 1s ſufficient 


fices of the Epidermis and Sap- Veſſel 
which preſerves the Juices from tc 
great a Diſſipation, 8 
From hence it apparently follow 


which in them is more viſcous and di 
ficult to be evaporated, muſt be alwa 
green, ſuch as Box, Laurel, Orang 


Yews, which ſpread their Verdure 


Doo <4 
nm, 4 


they admit leſs Air than others, Þ 


cauſe the Oil or Roſin, with whit 


— 


thi 


OG PLANTY, 
they are impregnated, defends their out- 


ward Surface, and prevents Heats, Rains, 
and ſultry Winds from diſſipating their 


Leaves and their Stems, and the At- 
moſphere, condenſed by the Cold, ren- 


tive in Plants; the Juices which then 
evaporate without Oppoſition, being no 
longer recruited, the Sap-Veſlels are 
exhauſted, the Leaves with their Fluids 
loſe their Colour and Weight, the Wind 


them away, and the Winter benums all 


array d, and Death ſeems to reign in 
every Part, till the returning Sun dif- 
fuſes new Life, by re-animating the 
Air and the Sap. ET 


duppoſition which may be ſeparately 
confider'd : One is the Manner in which 
you repreſent the Circulation of the 


rc WF you aſcribe this Circulation, I am fur- 
zol niſhed with ſome Proofs that ſeem ex- 
The preſly calculated to juſtify both Parti- 
cal culars: As to the firſt, take theſe fol- 
„ b lowing, - | 

yY, "M0 In# Languedoc, when they graft the 


5 Olive-Trees in the Month of May, they 


ders the lower Air leſs flexible and ac 


ſnaps their wither'd Stems, and bears 


Count. There are two Points in your 


dap; the other, is the Cauſe to which 
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Juices and impairing their Growth. Tze Fal 
When the Rains and Winds in Au- of the 
tumn have waſhed the Oil from the © 


Aves. 


Nature who is then indolent and diſ- | 


* Hiſtoire de I Acad, des Scienc. 1 709 · cut 
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cut the Bark in a circular Line, and the 
Breadth of three Fingers above the 


Graft, ſo that the Wood of the Trunk 
or large Branch becomes viſible in that 
Part. Now if your Conjecture be juſt, 
the nutrimental Juice muſt always aſ- 
cend through the Fibres of the Wood to- 


ward the Extremities, and as it afterwards 
deſcends through the Bark, it muſt ar- 
rive at the circular Gaſh, where a {mall F 


Quantity of the Juice will, for a little 
Time, flow through the Wound, and 
then dry into a Conſiſtence in the open 


Air, forming by Degrees a hard Tu- 


mour which cloſes up the Paſſages, 


The Sap, in its Return through the 
Bark, being intercepted by this Tu- 
mour, muſt always flow more and more 
into the Branches, and this Abundance | 

will diſcover itſelf by a greater Pro- 
fuſion of Leaves, and even an extraor- 
dinary Bloom of Fruit. But as only a | 


very {mall Quantity of the Sap can be 


the Juices in the Leaf-Veſſels will diſ- 
+; ſipate 


evacuated through the Oil that moiſtens 


the Surface of the Leaves, this Sap, 
for want of a free Diſcharge, may in- 


creaſe to ſuch a Degree as intirely to 


condenſe and ſtagnate, and be inca- 
pable of flowing either up or down; 


which inevitably kills the Branches. 


he, 1 — — . ˙—— wa. end. aac 


— 


As the Sap has no longer any Paſſage, 


— 
——— — 


— 
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fpate by Degrees; theſe Veſſels then 
being empty and flat, will deprive the 
Ribs and Stems of the Leaves of all their 
Tenſion, and the Whole will at laſt lan- 
gviſh and die. This is what happens 
in particular to the Olive-Trees IT am 
ſpeaking of; they produce that Vear dou- 
ble their uſual Quantity of Leaves and 
Fruits: After which all theſe Branches, 
(1 mean thoſe which are above the cir- 
cular Wound in the Bark) die the ſame 
Year, The Country People had rather 
ſuffer the old Wood to periſh in this 
Manner, than cut it off at firſt above 
the Graft ; becauſe, by theſe Means, 
they gain a more conſiderable Profit. 
I know ſome Plants, very tender and The Milk 
full of Milk, which afford Circumſtan- Thiſtle 
es that may confirm your Opinion: 
hen you bind them very tight about 
tte Middle of the Stem, you ſee, by 
| begrees, all above the Ligament ſwell 
nd appear ready to burſt, which can 
aby proceed from the milky Juice 
ich riſes from the Root through the 
„bay of the Stem towards the Top, 
o aud afterwards deſcends along the 
. hek, and would continue its Progreſs 
MW the Root, were it not ſtopp'd by 
« Ide Binding, in the fame Manner 
e, the Blood flows from the interiour 
C1 Et 2 Veſlels 
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Veſſels or Arteries through ſecret Dugs 


into the exteriour Veſſels called the 


Reed, extract a very agreeable Liquor | 


the Sap through the Bark, to account 


much more natural to ſay, that this 


in Quantity, and viſibly {wells the Veſ- 


after which, that Part of the Juice 
which flows back from the Leaves, 


Veins, and from thence returns to the 
Heart, unleſs you obſtruct its Courſe 
by a Ligament; after which it increaſes 


ſels. 

'Tis very well known, that the J- 
dians, by making an Incifion at the 
Bottom of the Bark of their Palm or 
Date Trees, and thruſting in a little 


in great Plenty, which they call Palm 
Wine; and which, in a few Days, 
changes to Vinegar. In my Judgment, 
we need only ſuppoſe the Return of 


for this Fact. How could the Sap, in 
riſing from the Earth through the Bark, 
as is commonly imagined, acquire that 
aromatic k or viſcous Flavour? It is 


Sap aſcends through the Fibres of the 
Wood, filters and refines itſelf to its 
Perfection in the Leaves, and there 
mingles with the Liquor of the Veſſel 
proper and peculiar to the Palm-Tree; 


mixing itſelf in the Bark with the 
Fluid that deſcends from the Branches, 
produces a copious and agreeable Li- 
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quor. At the Expiration of a few Days, 
the volatile and pleaſant Juices which 
in that Liquor corrected the Acrimony 
of the Salts and the bitter Flayour of 
the crude Sap, being evaporated, the 
Indians have then nothing but a groſs 
Sap in which the Salts are unſheathed, 
and this makes their Vinegar. _ 
In a Word, Sir, our Manner of Graft- 
ing furniſhes me with a very good Proof 
of the Juſtneſs of your Thoughts on 
the Progreſs of Sap. The two moſt 
uſual Manners of Grafting, are thoſe 
we call Grafting in a Cleft, and Graft- Grafting 
ing by a Scutcheon : The former con-in a Cleft. 
fiſts in topping a Tree or Branch, cut- 
ting a Cleft in the Subſtance of the 
Wood, and carefully inſerting the End 
of a little Branch of a kind Nature : 
The latter confiſts in making a ſmall Grafting 
Wound in the Bark, and inſinuating be- . Scut- 


| cheon. 
tween the Bark and Wood, a Knot or 


Fiſt-ſprouting of a Branch of a kindly 
Nature, accompanied with its Bark. In 
your Syſtem, according to which the 
vp deſcends in the Bark, by flowing 
back from the Extremities of the 
Branches and Leaves, the Graft, by a 
dutcheon, is very advantageouſly ſitu- 
ated ; becauſe, as it is fixed between 
the Bark and the Wood, where the Sap - 
as its moſt plentiful Flow, it is copi- 
| oully 
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ouſly ſupplied with all the Juice it 


wants, and diſcharges, without Obſtruc. 
tion, all that is ſuperfluous; for which 
Reaſon, Grafts of this Sort ſucceed ve- 
ry well. But the Caſe is ſomething 


different with Reſpect to Grafting by | 


a Cleft, for if the little Scion be not in- 


ſerted into the Wound in ſuch a Man- 


ner that its Bark perfectly correſponds, 
at leaſt on one Side, to the Bark of 
the wild Stock, it may appear well 


at firſt, becauſe it derives a ſufficient | 


Quantity of Sap from the Fibres of 


the Wood, but when theſe Fibres come | 
to be in Action, and begin to fill the 


Cleft, then the Return of the Sap into 


the Bark of the Graft will be obſtruct- 


ed by the contrary Flow of the Sap 
which riſes from the Fibres of the wild 


Stock, ſo that the Graft having no 
longer any Diſcharge, muſt neceſlarily 


periſh ; whereas, if its Bark be exaQ- 
ly joined to that of the Stock, it vill 
draw the Sap from the Fibres, and re- 


turn it in full Freedom through the 


_ theſe uſual Operations can be account- 


Bark. If it be aſſerted, that the Sap 
takes any other Progreſs than what 


you have aſſign'd it, I don't know how 


ed for. 2 z 
As to the Cauſe of the Circulation, 


which you aſcribe to the Action of 
52 | | Heat 
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Heat and the Spring of the Air, the 
Proofs are very numerous. Plants are 
ſo ſubje&t to the Impulle of the Air, 
that they faithfully ſubmit to all its 
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Variations: They die when they are 


deſtitute of Air; they languiſh when 
they have but little; they are benum'd 
when it 1s condenſed, and re-animated 
when 1t recovers its Vigour. 

L lately made an Experiment, which 
s ſo fayourable to your Opinion, that 
it would be Injuſtice to conceal it from 
you, * I ſow'd ſome Lettice Seed in 
karth expoſed to the Air; and at the 
ime Time ſow'd a few more of that 


Receiver of am Air- Pump, and immedi- 
tely drew out all the Air. The firſt 
tacel of Seed ſprouted forth, and, in 


vas in the Receiver, did not ſpring up 
u the leatt : 1 then let the Air into 
the Receiver, and immediately every 
Thing was in Motion, and in leſs than 
acht Days the Secd ſhot up to the 
eight of two Inches and more. 


le Air, that the ſprouted Barley, which 
b brewed for my Servants, and uſually 


deed in Earth which I placed under the 


the Space of eight Days, ſhot up an 
Ich and an half high ; but that which 


It is likewiſe owing to the Power of 


on, . * Philoſophic TranſaRions, n. 23. Lowthorp's 
gement. Vol. II. p. 845. 


[eat] | kept 
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| kept in a Cellar, turns and directs all 


its Shoots to the Opening through 
which the Air flows. The Air, which 
enters at that Paſſage, fireams into the 
Pores of all the Grain, and turns them 


to that Quarter, which is a Confirms- 


tion of your Remarks on the Tendency 
of Plants. 5 8 
The ſame Tendency is obſervable in 
all Plants that are laid in Cellars, their 
Leaves are always directed to the Air- 
Vent or the Door. 
In a Word, fo true it is that Plants 


are only ſtrong or weak in proportion 


to the Force or Imbecility of the Air 
which infinuates itſelf into their Pores; 
that if you expoſe Succory, Cardoons 
and Selery in the open Air, they will 
be tinged with a very ſtrong Green, 
but the Flavour of their Juices will be 
too bitter; whereas if you bind them 
with a String, or lay them up in Bun- 


dles, as the Air will then no longer 
penetrate their Vents, ſo hardly an) 


Nouriſhment can paſs through their 


Surfaces : But a Remainder of Ait, 


which ſtill operates under the Earth. 


and finds no free Paſſage but towards| 


the Heart of the Plants, will direct to 
that Part an inconſiderable Quantity} 
of weak Juices, proportioned to the 


| thoſe] 
ſprout- 
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ſprouting Leaves you diſcover in the 
Infide of theſe Bundles, advanoe ſlowly, 
nd, as they are incapable of inlarging 
their Fibres, they always preſerve an 
Air of Delicacy and Youth; every Part 
x tender, the Flavour agrecable, and 
the Colour extremely pale. | 
Chevalier. I have ſometimes asked 
the Reaſon of this of our Gardiner; Who 
made me no other Anſwer, but that 
it was his Buſineſs to tie the Succory 
nto Bundles, and mine to find out the 
Cauſe of their whitiſh Complexion, 
Count. If the Air fortifies and unfolds 
Plnts in Proportion as they ate ſuſ- 
eptible of its Power, we have then 
he Solution of a Queſtion that has 
ſequently employed our Thoughts, 
tough we could not determine any 
ting particular. Look on that lit- why che 
le Hill, Chevalier, it ends in a very Branches 
kyel plain, on which you obſerve a of Trees 
age Wallnut Tree, and likewiſe ano- or fag 
ther on the Slope of the Hill : Be plea- Earth on 
kd to take Notice, that the ined MIND 
Branches of the Tree which grows on bog. 
the Plain, are exactly Parallel to the . 
Lrth over which they ſpread, and eve- 
where at an equal Diſtance from 
W'. Obſerve likewiſe, that the loweſt 
lanches of the other Tree on the Slope 
Y | the Hill, are all at an equal Diſtance 
f P from 
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from the Earth; but the Tree, to 10. 
quire that Arrangement, has ſhot. out a 
much greater Number of Branches to- 
wards the Bottom of the Hill than to- 
wards the Top. You will conſtant- 
ly obſerve, that the loweſt Spread of 
Branches of thoſe Trees which are 
permitted to have their natural Growth, 
will correſpond with the Poſition of 
the Earth they cover, and deſcribe an 
oblique or horizontal Line to preſerve, 

in every Part, an Equidiſtance 2 —— the| 
_ Farth. If the Reaſon of this kind off 
Tendency be demanded, I think it is} 
to be diſcovered in the Przor's Corry 
ture, and flows from it as a natural 
Conſequence. 2 
The Trunk of the Wallnut Tree on 
the Declivity of the Hill, forms anff 
acute Angle with that Hill towards the 
Top, 90 the ſame Trunk makes af 
obtuſe Angle with that Hill toward 
the Bottom; or, in other Words, ther 
is much leſs. Space between the Tre 
and the Earth of the upper Part of thi 
Hill, than there is between the ſam 
Tree and the Hill towards the Botton 
If therefore there be ſix Columns © 
Air between the Tree and the Eart 
towards the Summit, or in the acul 
Angle, there will be nine or ten Ca 


lomns towards the Bottom, or bel t 
obtuf 
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obtuſe Angle : Now, where an equal 


GY of free and active Air is dif- 
fuſed, there very near an equal Growth 
of Branches will ſpread ; and on the 
contrary, where the Air has a ſtronger 


Buds and Branches will ſpring forth. 
0n each Side of the Tree that grows 


Diſtance between each Side of the 
ue two Right Angles: On both Sides 


anſequently you obſerve, both on the 


7 Je and the other, almoſt an equal 


Wantity of Branches; and as thoſe 
m the right Side fill a Space equal to 


tterefore very near parallel to the Ho- 
lath in every Part. For the ſame 


Wipe of the Hill, ſhoots forth Six hun- 


1 led Buds on the upper Side, by Ver- 
une of the Impulſe of fix Columns of 
on li, it muſt neceſſarily unfold a thou- 


dle undoubtedly producing more Buds, 
ol. e Branches that are their Offspring 
ill poſſeſs more Space than thoſe above, 
P'3 onable 


*\# 
yy 
dt 
* 
7 
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Impulſe, there a greater Number of 


an the level Plain, you ſee an equal 
Top of the Trunk and the Earth; theſe 


there is an equal Impreſſion of Air, and 


tat on the left, the whole Baſe is 
on, and almoſt equidiftant from the 
leaſon, if the Wallnut Tree on the 


ud Buds on the lower Side by the 
preſſion of ten Columns: And this 


cul Ul therefore, ſhooting into a proporti- 
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onable Extent, they will approach as 
near to the Earth as thoſe on the up- 
per Side; and conſequently *tis altoge- 
ther as natural for the Baſe of thoſe 
Branches that grow on a Slope to cor- 
reſpond with the Obliquity of that 
Slope, as it is for the Baſe of ſuch} 
Branches as grow on a Level, to be «fl 
even and horizontal as the Soil itſelf. 
Prior. The more ſimple the Conſe- 

_ . quences are, and the more natural thel 
Applications that reſult from our Con- 
jecture, the more readily it will be ref 

_ ceived. You fee, Chevalzer, two dead 
Trees at the Entrance into the Orchard! 
N Perhaps what we have advanced will 
3 enable us to gueſs at the Cauſe of theiff 
tt u ef Diſtemper and Death. One of theſch 
Moſs and Trees is intirely cover'd with Moſs 
Gum. which is a Plant that grows on Trees] 
and ſhoots out a prodigious Number of 
little Roots and Branches: The othel 
Tree was full of a Gum that is extraf 
vaſated and ſhed over the Leaves 4 

| well as the Bark. What Injury cal 
3 Trees recives from the too great Abun 
dance of Moſs and um? 
Chevalier. 'Tis evident that the 1Y 
tle Roots and Branches of Mos, b 
covering the Tree almoſt from Top Y 
Bottom, have cloſed all the Aan 
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ſels, by which means the Tree is inca- 
pable of Reſpiration : When the Air 


ceaſes to operate upon it, no more Sap 
is to be expected. t T 
Counteſs.” Tis altogether as plain then, 


ing the Air-Veſſels of the other Tree, 
has produced the ſame Effect as the 


Moſs, and perhaps the Injury might 
have been prevented at firſt, by ſtrip- 
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that an exceſſive Quantity of Gum, lo- 


ping off the Moſs and waſhing away 


the Gum. 
Prior. If the little we know of the 


Wy Uſe and Correſpondence of the inward 
Parts of Plants be ſufficient to fill us 
vith Admiration, what will our Aſto- 
niſhment be, when we come to conſi- 


der their Fecundity ! Their Roots, their 
stem, all the ſmalleſt Branches, the 
Generality of their Flowers, and all 
their Seeds, are impregnated with Buds 
vithout Number. A fingle Tree, a 


ingle Branch, nay, a ſingle Seed, is ſuffi- 


cent to communicate a Species to the 
whole Earth, through the Succeſſion 


of all Ages. This Fecundity has the 


Air of a perfect Prodigy, and if we 
ought to be affected at the Excellence 
of the Gifts we receive from the Deity, 


think the Profufion with which he 


beſtows them ſhould give us the ſame 
Impreſſions. He has not only been 
= TT pleaſed 


TY 
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Company 


mounted to Millions and Myriads off 


in a Condition to produce new Branches 


only the Marks of Wiſdom and Power 


pleaſed to give us the Poſſeſſion of this 
or that beneficial Plant, but has like. 
wiſe will'd and preordain'd, that Man- 
Kind ſhall never de deſtitute of them, 
whatever Accident may happen. 

_ Counteſs, Not long ago we had the 
| y of a Gentlemen of excel 
Tent Underſtanding, who attempted to 
count the Seeds in one of the Branches 
of a young Elm, that had been planted 
twelve Years, and forming a Judgment 
of eight other principal Branches, by 
what he diſcovered in this; and compu-fi 
ting the Produce of an hundred Tears 
by that of twelve, his Calculation a- 


Millions of Seeds *. He likewiſe count- 
ed all the Buds that were viſible, and 


in one Year; and then adding them to 
thoſe that would be the Product of a 
Century, and at the ſame Time includ- 
ing ſuch as at preſent remain'd uſeleſo 
in every Part of the Tree, for want off 
the neceſſary Preparations for their 
ſprouting forth, he made a Computa- 
tion which perfectly aſtoniſhed us; 
and very judiciouſly concluded, that not 


but, if we may preſume on the EX 


| * Memoires de PAcad. des Scienc. M. Dod: ö 
1700. and Nieuwentyt hiſt. 3 bo 
preſſion, 
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preſſion, the Traces of Infinity itſelf 
were impreſſed on all the Works of the 
Deity. e pal . 

Prior. Theſe Truths are worthy of 
our higheſt Admiration and Reverence. 
They aſtoniſh us, becauſe our Faculties 
are limited; but it is good to have an 
imperfect View of them, that we may 
be ſenſible of our own Inſufficiency ; 
and where do we not meet with Op- 
portunities for ſuch a Conviction? Tis 
not only the immenſe Number of Seeds 
in a Plant that confounds our Ima- 
zination, a ſingle Flower, even in its 
viible Exteriour, and which we be- 
hold opening in a Morning and fading 
it Night, preſents us with the Traces 
of a Wiſdom to which neither our Eyes 
nor Reaſon are capable of attaining. 
It was the Deity's expreſs Intention 
to over whelm us with this Species of 
Infinity that unfolds itſelf in all his 
Works, and even in the minuteſt Crea- 
tures, to keep our Underſtandings in 
dubjection to that Infinity that ſhines 
n his Effence, his Attributes, his Pro- 
ndence, his Operations and Myfteries. 

Counteſs. It is very certain that a 

Jl flower which ſeems ſuch a common 
Odject, comprehends not only Beauties, 
ut even Advantages and admirable 
Deſigns. I always conſidered a Flower 
P 4 as 
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tertain the Eye with amiable Colours, 


Utmoſt of my Conception : But my 


when he acquainted me that the Flower 
was not oply the Sheath and Covering | 


and I ſhall neyer forget his * ingenious 
Explanation' of all theſe Particulars, 
We Women, who have ſeldom the Ad- 


ſometimes much more aſtoniſhed than 
your Sex at a new Diſcovery, and eaſily] 


Gentleman of whom I am ſpeaking 
that are folded up in alarge and common 
Covering, ſuch for Inftance as Poppic 


ber, haye Leaves, Piſtils, Tops, and} 
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as a Work in Miniature, created to en. 


and ſometimes to refreſh the Smell with 
fragrant Exhalations, and that was the 


Calculator ſurpriſed me exceedingly, 


of the Fruit, but that even every Patt 
of the Flower was neceſſary in order to 
give the Fruit its Formation and Shape; 


vantages of any great Inſtruction, are! 


retain it, becauſe we are not ſubject to 
the Caan that a Number of Sci- 
ences might occaſion. 
There are ſome Flowers, ſaid thel 


and Carnations: There are others that] 
have none, and theſe are Tulips, Ane- 
monies and ſeveral more. But all 
Flowers, or at leaſt the greateſt 1 . 


* Samuel Morland tranſact. phil. n. 287. Ray's Hiſt. 


of Plants. Memoir. de PAcad, des SC. M. Geoffroi le 
jeune. 1711. 


Chieves. 
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Chieves. The Leaves are a kind of The 7 
palliſado, with which Nature has en- 1 eB 
compaſſed the Heart of the Flower, 
to cover it as there may be Occaſion. 

Theſe Flowers open at the riſing of 

the Sun to receive the Heat; and cloſe 

up, ſome more, others leſs, at the Ap- 
proach of Rain or Night, to keep off 
Moiſture and Cold. For the moſt Part 

they form a little Vault which incloſes 

the Seeds, and ſeem, with a kind of 
Conſciouſneſs, to preſerve the Grains 
configned to their Care x. Theſe Grains 

or Seeds are uſually ſhut up either in 

one or ſeveral Piſtils, which are ſo ma- The piſil. 
ny Shells or Bags placed i in the Center 
of the Flower. The Chieves are The 
Fibres or little Pillars which rife to Chieves. 
the Heighth of the Piſtils, and ſuſtain 

the Tops; and theſe Tops are a Kind The 
of Pendants or hollow Shells filled, when 1 P. 
they are ripe, with a fine Powder of the 

of Nature of Roſin: They let this Pow- 

WW Gr fall through different Strainers into 

W the Cup of the Flower, and particular- 
"4 ly on the upper Part of the Piſtil, 

W ich is ſhagged with Points, and co- 
um- vered with a gummy Juice, as well as 
andi pierced with little Holes, that it may 
the better receive and detain the Pow- 


* Perhaps they are the ſame to Fruits, as the Seminal 
Leaves are to a young Plant, 
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j der. 'The Points and the Oil ſtop the 
1 Grains of this Powder, and the Open. 
q ings facilitate the Paſſage to the Seed; 
1 and ſo exceedingly ſmall are theſe Paſ. 
ſages, that one of them is intirely fill 
with a ſingle Grain of the Powder; and | 
if two ſhould paſs together, and be | 
admitted into the little Orifice of the 
; Bag that enfolds the Seed, it would | 
8 9 Pages a Diſorder, and be ſomething | 
| monſtrous in Nature. It is even very 

probable that theſe Grains of Powder | 
are themſelves little Bags of Wax that 
contain the real Bud: This Bud ſlides 
into the Piſtil through the Opening in 
the Bag which remains without, where 
The Seed. it Is gathered by the Bees. The Seed, | 
1 when it is warmed, pierces the upper] 
f Part of the little Skin in which it is 
ä incloſed; it receives a Bud, and opens 
itſelf for no more than one; all the 
1 reſt, after that, are inſignificant. This 
= little Bud remains in the Entrance or & 
5 Point of the Seed, and is an entire Tree 
that will unfold itſelf i in the due Sea 
ſon. The Seed had no , Fo | 
itſelf, and is only the Nurſery of the} 
Bud: And fo true it is that it receives 
this Bud from another Quarter, that 
ſhould one pluck off the Chieves and] 
their Tops as ſoon as the Flower be- 
gins to open, that Flower indeed would] 


appear as beautiful as uſual, and the 
| Seeds might have a little Growth, but 
notwithſtanding ; that, they would {till 
he unfruitful and no Bud would be 
there diſcoverd. Theſe are a Set of 
Facts that ſufficiently prove the Office 
and Uſe of the different Parts of a 
Flower. If immoderate Rains in the 
Spring ſhould waſh away this Powder, 


YT — ad — 


vo Produce can be expected. When 
7 e proper Seaſon for the Flower proves 
4 equa, and either the Rain bears away 
e Buds, or the Cold ſhuts up the Ori- 


fees of the Caskets that contain the 


8 
needs, as few or none of the Buds en- 
Wl fer into theſe Caskets or Piſtils, the 
d, f rreateſt Part of the Seeds continues — 


barren, and the Product is inconſidera- 
ble. What I now tell you, is equally 
tne with Reſpe& to the Flower of 
the Vine and Corn, as it 1s with Re- 
gad to thoſe of Trees and the ſmall- 
et Plants. But when the Seaſon proves 
frourable, and only one Grain of the 
towder well ripen'd ſhould fall into 
the Orifice of each particular Seed, 
theſe all become fruitful, and the Year 
b attended with Plenty. The other 


CS . 
8 


ves 
hat Grains of this Duct, which are innume- 
ind ble, are not loft, for they furniſh the 


bes with their Wax, and a Number 
WW! Inſets reſort to them for their Food 
= other Conyeniencies unknown to us. 


But 
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i But the Chevalier will have the beſt 
| Idea of all theſe Things in the Spring | 
; F 

j Tulep. In the Tulep, for Inftance, which 


rears its Cup into the Air, the Chieves | 
g riſe higher than the Piſtil, that the 
| Tops may Powder it, either by letting | 
f fall or ſuffering the Wind to blow thei | 
| little Duſt upon it: On the contrary, f 

The Im- with Reſpe& to the Imperial Lilly, 

Ms whoſe Cup turns downwards; and the 

The com- common Lilly and the Honey- ſuckle, 

5 whoſe Flowers bend extremely, ſhould} 

ney-ſac- the Piſtil be ſhorter than the Chieves, | 

Kle. tis evident that the Powder would fall} 

from the Tops to the Earth, and be 

intirely uſeleſs to the Seed incloſed in 

} the Piſtil; whereas, if the bent Piſtil 
1 be longer than the Chie ves, the Duſt, 
1 in that Caſe, in its fall from the Tops, 
will meet with the Extremity of the 
1 Piſtil, and enter into it without any 
=: Difficulty ; and this is Nature's Arrange- 
i} ment of the Flowers ? Þ 
The sun- (Chevalier. Here is a Sun-Flower, 
Floner. Madam, will your Ladyſhip oblige mel 
with a Sight of the Particulars you 
have been deſcribing? A 
4 Counteſs. With a great deal of Plea- 
3 ſure, Sir. Tis a Flower that deſerves 
ſome Attention, and I have lately ob- 
ſerved a Structure in it very different 
from that of other Flowers : It as | 
anal 
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tains as many Piſtils as Seeds, let us 
take ſome off with a Needle. Theſe 
white Seeds, which I take from the 
Bottom of the Flower, have no Ferti- 
lity of their own. Above each parti- 
cular Seed a little Cup riſes, in the 
Middle of which is a Kind of Bag of a 
brown Colour, and full of a yellow 
Powder : Each of theſe Bags performs 
the Office of a Chieve and Top to the 
feed which is beneath. Through the 
Bag riſes a little Tube, whoſe Bottom 
pins to the Seed, and its Top is ſhag- 
ged with Hair for the Preſervation of 
the Powder: This Tube likewiſe opens 
t the Top to give a Paſſage to ſome 
of the Buds, and ſplits into two Points: 
When it has performed its Office, the 
Points riſe and fold over one another; 
ater which, they become dry and uſe⸗ 


ne less. 
Some Plants have no other Flowete The Fig 
ge- chan their own Fruit, as the Fig-Tree, 4a 
' WH vhere all the Kernels that are in the 
er, Wl fig are charged and accompanied with 
mel their Chieves, their 10 and their 


Powder. | 

There are other Plants on hack we The 
W cover two Sorts of Flowers ſeparated 88 
rresſi on the ſame Stem, as Pompions and 1yeton. 
Melons. Gardiners give the Name of 
rent] ical Flowers to thoſe which contain 
| the 
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by this Retrenchment ; but they de- 


here, made us ſenſible of the Truth of 
his Obſervations, which we found to 
be fact with Reſpe& to the Oak, the 
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the Fruit, and call thoſe falſe which 
incloſe their Powder in a Bag placed in 
the Middle of the Flower, and out of 
which this Powder eſcapes through 
three or four remarkable Opening, 
The Gardiners 8 pick off theſc 
pretended Flowers, which is a very 
good Method when their Produce is 
certain, and the Melons completly 
formed, becauſe they husband the Sp 


ceive themſelves extremely when they 
deſtroy theſe falſe Flowers at their fiſt 
Appearance, becauſe they contain the 
genial Powders, without which, the 
other Flowers that produce the Fruit 
are incapable of any Fertility; and ve 
had once a Gardiner, who, by an im- 
proper Officiouſneſs in plucking off 
theſe falſe Flowers, deprived us of all 
the Fruit. nn me» 

The Gentleman from whom I had 
all theſe Particulars, gave me an Op- 
portunity of obſerving, that ſeveral o- 
ther Plants, as well as the Pompion, 
had two Sorts of Flowers on the ſame 
Stalk ; and during his Continuance 


Filbert-Tree, the Ivy, the Mulberr) 
and Plane Free, 1 A 
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He afterwards informed us, that o 
ther Plants bore the Fruit-Flowers on 
me Stem, and the Flowers out of 
which the Piſtils ſpring, on another, 
of which Sort are the Palm-Tree, the 
Hop, and ſeveral others. FE 

Chevalier. All that her Ladyſhip 
has related charms me with Admirati- 
n; but I, iind it difficult to compre- 
tend how the Seeds ſhould be on one 
tem and the Flowers or Powder on 
mother. 

Counteſs, This is what I fee daily, 
— don't be incredulous, Cheua- 
er. 


. YO. ]⅛˙˙. 7, 


7 


fl 


ve Male and Female? | 
Counteſs. Let us take a Walk over 
tie Bridge to thoſe People who have 
ken gathering Hemp, a ſingle Inſtance 
fill make you believe all the reſt. 
Here are two Sorts of Hemp expoſed 
bthe Sun; in one of Which you ſee 
the Flowers are dried, and it is that 
"ich has been gathered for ſome Time; 
liz other is ſtill green, and there you 
ke ſeveral Bunches of Seed under the 
Leaves. The Stalk which produced 
lie Flower was the talleſt at firſt, that 
de Powder which fell from the Flowers 
W git be received by the Seeds, which 
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| Chevalier. Why then do they make Plants = 
i Jeſt of thoſe People who ſay Plants 1 
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were then lodged much lower on the | 
other Species. The Flower-Stems ha- 
ving performed their Functions, began 
to wither, and they have been gather 3 
ed and ſeparated from the others, to 
keep the People employed till the Pro- | 
duce of the other was compleated. | 

Chevalier. Madam, 1 acknowledge 
myſelf a Convert. | 
Counteſs. Pray let me know which | ; 
of theſe two Species you would call the | 
Male, and which the Female ? 5 
Chevalier. I ſhould call the Male, 
that Growth of Hemp which produces 1 
the Flowers, and is at preſent much 
ſhorter than the other, and dries firſt; 
and I ſhould give the Name of Female 1 
to. that which bears the Seeds; and | 
ſurely that muſt be the Fact. _. RF 
Counteſs. I find you would peel 
Things i in a right Order, and give them 
their proper Names. But for all this 
the Country People have thought 7 I 
to give the Name of Female to the 
Hemp which produces the F lowers 
and is ſooneſt dry; and they call that 
the Male which bears the Seed, and 
for no other Reaſon but becauſe hd 
Thread they ſpin from the firſt Growthi ö 
is finer, and the other more compacy 
and ſtrong. When you are in their Com 


pany, you mult talk like them, or 2 g 
they 
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they will never underſtand. you: But 
1 Philoſopher, or, in other Words, the 


Chevalier is at liberty to think diffe- 


rently from the Vulgar. 


Chevalier. Your Ladyſhip will ſee 


what a Philoſopher I am : I have not 


the leaſt Knowledge of the Uſe of this 


Plant, and don't diſcoyer any Simili- 
tude between the Hemp in theſe Fields, 
ind that which I have ſeen ſpun and 
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work'd into Cloth: Will your Ladyſhip 


be pleaſed to explain this to me? 

Counteſs. J invite theſe Gentlemen 
to entertain the Chevalier To-morrow 
with the moſt curious Plants they have 
ny Knowledge of; for amongſt ſuch 
; vaſt Number they ought to fix on 
Particulars; And 1 dare ſay they will 
arch all Aa and America for every 
Thing that is ſingular and uncommon. 
for my Part, Idon't intend to wandeę far 


ſom my own Garden, though I may 


lappen to preſent you with ſomething 
nore extraordinary than any of thoſe 
tht Foreigners boaſt of the moſt, and 
t ſhall be nothing but Hemp: This I 


elerye for my Subject, and our Conver- 


ation To-morrow will turn once more 
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The CounT the CounTzss, | 
| The PRIO R and the Cyrvalii fl 


mony; but I flatter'd myſelf with the 


aHEVALTIER, iti 
Dis not any Compli- 
ment, when [ afſure 0 

you that the f ſudden 
Notice of your Departure gives me af 
real Concern. The new Alliance in , 
your Family is a very adyantageous Ai 
fair, and J am ſenſible it is abſolutelyſ 
neceſſary for you to aſſiſt at the CerY 


Pleaſure of your Company till the En 


of 3 and now all our Scheme 
Tic ar 
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are diſconcerted : Adieu to Fiſhing, 
Hunting, and the new Academy. 

Chevalier. The laſt Article gives 
me the greateſt Pain. One may be en- 


every Place, but I can no where en- 
jy ſuch Converſation. 


tulging the ceremonious Strain, We 
muſt baniſh all that from our Acade- 
ny, 

ns. Very well. Your Lord- 
TJ hip makes Regulations when the Aca- 
my is at an End. 

Count. At an End! I rather take it 
v be only in its firſt Eſtabliſhment, 
nd that our Aſſembly will be renew- 
d eyery Year in September. Is not 
tis your Opinion, Chevalier ? 

Chevalier. I am only apprehenſive 
one Inconvenience ; and that is, I 
all be wiſhing Eleven Months for 
ember. 

Count. Your Diſpoſition is ſo well 
von to me, that I am perſuaded you 
i do every Thing with Elegance 
Wl Taſte. That polite Literature, 
WW which you are going to devote 
or Attention, is altogether as enter- 
Wing and uſeful as natural Hiſtory, 
9 Wt at preſent is not ſo neceſſary for 

n to be inſtructed in; and I only re- 

f Q2 commend 


tertain'd with Hunting and Fiſhing in 
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Count. Ah, Chevalier] we are in- 


| 


noone 
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Prior and my ſelf will sketch out the 


DIALOG Uk. XV. 
commend it as an Amuſement to you 


w 
in your Vacations. But, whilſt we 1 A 
are in Expectation of your Return, the I 

ſt 


Subjects of our future Entertainments: t! 
I leave the Choice intirely to him, and of 
we may very well depend on his Judg-| be 
| ment. | Bd 
Chevalier. How happy are we in MI N 
the Country ! and indeed we might be ne 
ſo in Town could we enjoy — MFI 
Prior. Let us be more conformable | fal 
to the Laws of our Society. No Com- lo 
pliments I intreat you. Academicks, MW an 
like ourſelyes, never meet to admit th 
one another. We come here to be en- Wy 
tertain'd with what her Ladyſhip pr. Ki 
miſed Yeſterday. be 
Counteſs. You muſt allow the C bed be. 
valier to give you a ſmall Inſtance of bir 
his obliging Temper, ſince you are un- kr 
der no neceſſity of being in much Hue 
ry for the Amuſement I promiſed you the 


or the ' Torn The moſt ſhining Spe 


for, in ſhort, it is nothing n more thang 1 W vr 
T hread and Hemp. ac ' 

Prior. We don't think the | Subjed i] 
at all trivial; and whatever is uſeful 
to us, is mere neceſſary to be known 
than any Thing that paſſes in Jupiteſ 


culations, and the Choice of Subject 
intirely foreign to a” are not attended 
Wi 1 
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with the moſt profitable Conſequences. 
And Lam better pleaſed with * Monſieur 
Reaumur, when he is contriving to de- 
ſtroy the Moths in our Tapeſtry, and 
the Vermin in our Houſes, with Oil 
of Turpentine and the Smoak of To- 
bacco, than Jam with Monſieur Ber- 
noulli wrapped up in his Algebra, or 
Monſieur Lebnitæ, combining the Be- 
nefits and Inconveniences of poſſible 
Worlds. Muſt we always be a thou- 
ſand Leagues from the reſt of our fel- 
low Creatures, in order to be rational 
and learned? For my Part, I think, on 
the contrary, that a Philoſopher can- 
| not make himſelf too obvious to Man- 
kind, or employ himſelf in any Thing 
better, than getting a right Appre- 
henſion of thoſe Objects that ſurround 
him, and in which he has any particu- 
kr Intereſt. 

Counteſs. It is diverting enough in Flax and 
the Prior to rank me among the Philo- Hemp. 
lphers, and make what I have to ſay 
om Hemp paſs for Philofophy, when 
my Obſervations are taken from the 
Peaſants, who in theſe Particulars, are 
our Maſters: However, I'll undertake 
the Province, but muſt defire you to 
remember that this is the Philoſophy 
of a Vacation. 


» Memoir de TAcad de Scienc. 
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Flax may be ranked in the fame 


Claſs with Hemp ; and though it. be + 
much ſhorter and abundantly finer, it I ce! 
1s a Plant pretty much of the ſame , 
Nature, and employed in more beau. | N 
tiful Manufactures. When the Hemp WW a1 
and Flax have been gathered, which is t 
done by plucking them from the Earth, I pa 
the Stalks are expoſed to the Sun, in I ne 
order to ripen the Seeds, which are at- na 
terwards threſhed out of the Heads, ne 
and then the Stalks are tied up in Bun- cc 
dles and ſteep'd in a ſtanding Water WM y. 
(the cleareſt is always the beſt:) They WM 1, 
are faſten'd to Poles and left to ſoak in * 
the Water about fifteen Days. When WM ;;. 
the Subſtance of the Stalks is almoſt WM .... 
Totten, the Bundles are taken out and WF Tu 
Vell dried. But inſtead of Reeping the WI h 
Flax in a ſtanding Water, it is uſually WM na 
expoſed to the moiſt Air of the Night, pe 
and the Heat of the Sun alternately, ;;; 
by which it receives a finer Colour. tie 
When the Flax and Hemp are well pe- 7;. 
netrated, and afterwards compleatiy mo 
dried, they are bruiſed by hand full, 
on a Block with a kind of Mallet; all} Nr 
the Bullen, which is the Wood or ken. 
inward Subſtance of the Stem, flies fine 
off in Shivers by the Force of the ve, 
Blows, and nothing remains in the Hand Mc 
of the Beater, but the thin Bark dilen-W x. 
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eaged in large Threads through the 
whole Length of the Stem. This Par- 
cel of 'Threads is afterwards hung on 
a perpendicular Board, and beat with a 
wooden Beetle, in order to ſhake out 
all the little Straws that may happen 
to remain in the Bullen. All the groſs 
parts are now ſeperated from the Stem, 
and the Threads of the Bark that re- 
main in the Hand of the Manufacturer 
are intirely pure, and receive their Per- 
{tion from the Comb ; or, in other 
Words, they are drawn firſt through 
large Cards or Iron Teeth, and after- 
wards through others that are finer, 
that they may be purified from what- 
erer may be ftill too thick and groſs. 
This Refuſe is what they call Tow, of 
which Matches for the Artillery are 
made, and likewiſe a thick Yarn for 
lacking Cloths, whoſe Uſefulneſs is in- 
inite, ſince they wrap up and preſerve 
the moſt valuable Commodities in their 
Tranſportation from one Country to 
mother, . „ 

When the Hemp has been thus pre- 
pared, it is tied up in Bundles, to be 
ent to the Rope- yards; but if it prove 


| 

ne and fit for the Spinſter and Wea- 

oe, it is form'd into Twiſts ; and now 

e come at laſt to the Diſtaff and Spin- 

il le, You ſmile, Gentlemen, but I ſhall 
\ Q 4 make 
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for a Moment that you were three 4- 


think fit, three Chineſes, no matter 
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make you ſenſible of the Value of what 
you ſo much deſpiſe. Suppoſe only 


mericans, three Iroquois, or, if you 


which, be ſo good as. not to be offend. 
ed at the Ae fre What would 
your Aſtoniſnment be were I to inform 
you that our Europe produces a little 
Plant, whoſe Fruit is an excellent Nou- 
rlhment to ſeveral Birds, affords a kind 
of Bread which is good to fatten large 
Cattle, and produces an Oil that gives 
Lig vt to innumerable Families; that 


inſtead of the Men, the European Wo- | 
men generally work off the Bark of the 
this Plant, and manufacture it into our 
thoſe great Sails, by the Aid of which tro: 
our Ships tranſport our Merchandize to tap 
the remoteſt Parts of the World, and 
conyey to us whatever we want; that the 
the ſame Bark is work'd into Cables m 
ſtrong enough to bear the Weight andi Yo 
Force of Anchors, and that Ropes, Pack Mitt 
thread and Girths are likewiſe made o Tre 
it; that all theſe are of conſtant andi one 
univerſal Uſe in Navigation, Commerce the 
Husbandry, and domeſtic Affairs: Tha Tr 
with this very Bark Houſes are made bon 
to ſhelter our Soldiers; that it like pro 
| wiſe affords us the fineſt Ornament 1008 loa 
our Tables; that we alſo make it into; nu. 
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z Dreſs that accommodates us Day and 
Night; is perfectly neat and conveni- 
ent, and contributes as much to the 
Health of our Bodies as the Bath, to 
which it now ſucceeds, and from the 
Trouble and Preparation of which it 
entirely diſcharges us: In a word, that 
this Bark, according to the different 
Forms given it by the Europeans, be- 
comes the moſt ornamental Habit of 
Kings, and furniſhes the Husbandman 
nd Shepherd with a Dreſs at a very in- 
conſiderable Expence ? Theſe are the 
Benefits we receive from this Plant. 
Well then, don't you Gentlemen of 
the new World believe us very happy in 
ours, to have Women who are ſo dex- 
tows at the Spindle and Diſtaff, and are 
capable of faſhioning this precious Bark? 
Prior. For my Part, Madam, I, in 
the Character of a good Iroquois, ſhall 
mintain the Honour of our America. 
You boaſt of your Hemp, and 1 allow 
t to be ſomething: But we have three 
Trees that are at leaſt as good as yours; Three 
one creeps on the Earth like a Vine; Sorts of 
the ſecond is thick like a buſhy Dwarf- CO 
Tree; and the third is as tall as an 
Ok: All the three, after they have 
produced very beautiful Flowers, are 
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oh ded with a Fruit as large as a Wall- 
nut, and w hoſe out ward Coat is intire- 


ly 
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tremely white, and which is called 


they likewiſe make Muſlin, and ſome- 
times mix the Cotton with Wool, ſome- 


the Cotton by a Mill, and then ſpin} 
of fine Works, ſuch as Stockings, Waſte- 
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ly black. This Fruit, when it is fully 
ripe, opens and diſcovers a Down ex- 


Cotton. They ſeparate the Seeds from 
the Cotton, and prepare it for all Sorts 
coats, Quilts, Tapeſtry, Curtains, and} 


Conve of all Kinds. With this] 


times with Silk and Gold itſelf. After 
this Account, can your Ladyſhip fill] 
deſpiſe our America Fu: 


Counteſs. I am very well pleaſed. 1 

With it for producing your Cotton. But \ 
are your Iroquois the People that pre- | 

| pare it? I believe they are obliged to to ud 

our Fingers for this. n 
Count. Since the Prior, in the Qua- thr 

lity of an Iroquois, has taken upon him le 

to be an Advocate for Cotton, I in- al 

tend, in the Character of a Chzne/e, to” 

make Cotton likewiſe the Claim of . 4 

a, where it is gathered, and where ad 

they manufacture it much better than : ai 

in Europe. And I am allo to boaſt of a thi 

Plant that is till more admirable, Ide 

The Aloemean the Aloe of China, to which | Th 
of China. your Part of the World can produce f 011 
nothing comparable. But our Aloe er 


muſt not be confounded with that | 
Pant 


I 
x 
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Plant * which bears long pointed 0/00 
| Leaves, is ſo very ſlow in producing its 0 
Flowers, and from which they pretend 1 
to gather Silk, and which Plant is com- 
monly one of the Ornaments of your 
Druggiſts Shops. Our Aloe is a Tree as 
tall as that which bears Olives, and of 
the ſame Shape; under its Bark it con- 
tins three Sorts of Wood; the firſt is 
black, ſolid, and weighty ; the ſecond q 
b of a tawny Colour, and as light as | 
otten Wood; the third, which is at | 1 
the Heart, has a very ftrong but a- 110 
greeable Odour. 1 1 | | 
The firſt is called Eagle-wood, and 1 
s yery ſcarce; the ſecond, Wood of 1 
(alambouc; it is brought into Europe, 
nd eſteemed there as an excellent 1 
Drug; it burns like Wax, and, when 1 
thrown into the Fire, diffuſes an aro- il 
mtick Scent. The Heart, which is Wil || 
alled Wood of Calambac, or Tambac, | 
b more precious in the Indies than Gold 


tſelf. It is uſed for perfuming Habits 10 
nd Apartments, and is a Cordial in 10 
hinting and paralytic Fits. And in | 10 
this Wood they likewiſe ſet ſome of Wl 
the moſt precious Jewels of the Indies. | 1 


bbeſe are not the only Advantages of 1 
aur Aloe: The Leaves of this Tree 1 
FJ ve: inſtead of Slates for covering 4 1 
Diction. Savari. Pomet. Hiſt. des Drogues. | Wl 
q _ Houles; | "Nl 
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uſeful, and Ropes are frequently madd 
of them. In a word, a whole Family 


Branches ſerve for Nails, Darts, and 
their Ears, when they deſign to honouf 
Tree, by cutting out the Buds, a ſweet 
and vinous Juice flows from the Wound 


very pleaſant Liquor, and after ſong 
Time changes to an agreeable. Vinegatf 


tation, and Ray ment, by an Aloe. 


and join to them every Cocoa Tree ul 
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Houſes ; they are alſo formed into theWM fill 
Shape of Diſhes and Plates, and whenW nt 
they have been well dried, may be au 
uſed at Table. When they are ſtripped in « 
of their Nerves and Fibres betimes Mo 
theſe are manufactured into a Thread nu 
that is uſed in the ſame manner as your 1 
Hemp. The Points which riſe on the it i 


Awls, with which laſt the Indians pierce 
the Devil by ſome extraordinary Aufte4 
rities. If any Cavity be made in the 


in a prodigious Abundance ; it proves 


The Wood of the Branches is good tal 
cat, and has the Flavour of a candy q 
Citron. The very Roots are likewiſch 


may be ſupplied with Food, a Hab ; 


Counteſs. J confeſs this is a very vaf 


_ 
who can poſſeſs one. But Hiſtory tel | 
us there are but few of the Species. AM tha 


1 
to the reſt, take all the Aloes together 


the Indies, of which ſuch Wonders Fr 0 
8 
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ſtill related, and the Whole will be 
nthing comparable to our Hemp; be- 
auſe thoſe great Trees are a long time 
n coming to Perfection, and will not 
grow in every Soil; beſides which, they 
nuſt be deſtroyed to be uſeful ; wherc- 
Hemp thrives in all Places; ; and as 
t is ſown and gathered every Vear, 1s 
rot only valuable for its excellent Qua- 
ities, but ftill more for that Abun- 
ance which nothing can equal, and 
which makes it the Delight of the 
Rich, and the ſureſt Relief to the 
bor. 
Prior. Tae: us Fairly acknoWiddjfe 

that her Ladyſhip, in chuſing a Plant 

the leaſt alluring to the Eye or Curio- 
a ity, has fixed upon that which, next 
s Corn, furniſhes Mankind with the 
Jl :cateſt Number of real Adyantages 55 
ad Accommodations. 
Cunteſs. Let us know, Chevalier, 
bat Plant you declare for? You may 
WT uſe one that is foreign, or keep to 
he Growth of your own Country, as 
jou pleaſe. You Philoſophers are N. a- 
lives of all Nations. 
Chevalier. I ſhould be for the Plant The sugar 
that produces Sugar. 8 dee. 
Counteſs. You are very much in the 
1 light. This Plant which we want is Ibid. 
die Riches of the Country where it 
grows, 
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I know nothing of the Matter. Put 


gar-Cane, when ſunk in a Furrow off 


moſt like our common Reeds; ours 


delicious Syrup. Theſe Tubes or Canes 
are bruiſed under the Beam of a Mill, 


Slaves whom Merchants that call them-| 
ſelves Chriſtians buy like Horſes or} 
Oxen, at Senegal, and in the Kingdoms 


the Shape of the Plant, and in what 
Manner the Sugar is extracted from it. 


than the Salt found in the Juice or Pith 
of a Reed cultivated in the Eaſt-Indies, 


a Cluſter of Leaves very like our Flags, 
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grows, and furniſhes thoſe to whom it 
is imported, with a thouſand Advan- 
tages. | 

Chevalier. I ſhould be glad to know 


Counteſs. 1 freely acknowledge that 
this Queſtion to our Americans here, 
and they will entertain you with ſeve-f 
ral Novelties about it. 
Prior. Sugar is properly nothing more 
and ſtill more in America. A Su- 
Earth, ſhoots out from each of its] 
Knots another Cane, which riſing to the 
Heighth of ſeven or eight Feet, produces 
and a Sprig terminating in a Tuft al- 
are only uſeful by being ſometimes 


formed into very pretty Diſtaffs; but 
the Sugar-cane is impregnated with af 


by the Labour of thoſe unfortunate} 


of Guinea and Angola. The Juice, at- 0 
ter 


— — — 
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ter this, is boiled ſucceſſively in five 
ifferent Kettles, and, by the various 
changes it undergoes. the Syrop is 
fparated from the eſſential Salt it 
contains. It was formerly thought ſuf- 
ficient only to begin this Separation, 
nd ſend the Sugar from the Indies to 
Rovern, Orleans, and other Places, to 
Ie compleated : But it is now ſent to 
w in Loaves, well purified and refined. 
This is the Origin of Sugar, which we 
Wnke no Scruple to prefer to Honey, 
b much efteemed by the Antients. 
ye are no longer in Pain at the Ac- 
dents that may render the Labour of 
te Bees unſucceſsful. The vaſt Regi- 
Wis and Iſlands in the Heart of the 
lorrid Zone are annually covered with 
nHarveſt of Canes, out of which the 
up is firſt extracted, and afterwards 
hat delicate Salt which is now ſo uni- 
wrhally uſed, either to preſerve what 
would not otherwiſe keep, or to ſeaſon 
lat which would be inſipid without 
bis Expedient, or too poinant with our 
ammon Salt, or diſagreeable wo its na- 
tl Bitterneſs, 
Chevalier. I am firangely ſurpriſed 
bear of Salt in a Plant. 
Prior. All Plants and Bodies have 
eir Salts. When the Chymiſts make 
Vution of a Body by Fire, they al- 
Ways 
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| ledge of which we may receive the 


Manna. 


the Southern Extremity of Italy. Theſſ ö 
Kinds of Fluxions are frequent“. 'Thg by 


mains after the Diſtillation. The Aſhes ; 


Talk of Salts and Chymiſtry till the! 


in particular: We may one Day take 


_ matic Plants, as well as thoſe proper 


are left us this Day, in a Might Exa# 


Diatogovrs WE 


ways find more or leſs Salts in whit. re- 7 


that fall from the Wood we burn are 
nothing but the earthy Parts, and the : 
Salt of the Plants that Was thrown into : 
the Fire. | 


Count. I beg we may hw no more F 


next Year, and let us not ſo much as at- 
tempt to give an orderly Detail of Plants 


a curſory View of medicinal and aro- 


Jor mak ing Drinks that are in daily 
Uſe: Let us employ the Moments that 


mination of thoſe which are moſt fre 
quently ſpoken of, and from the Knows 1 


greateſt Benefit. ; 
Chevalier. I ſhould be alot never tl 
have had any Occaſion to be acquainted 
with Manna, Rhubarb, Ipecacuanha "y 
Quinquina ; but I know the Efficacy 
of theſe Medicines, tho I am ignoranſ 
of the Country from whence they come; 
Count. Manna is a Sugar, or Specich 
of natural Honey that flows from th{ 
Leaves of the Aſh-Tree in Calabria, ay 


V Savari. Dict. 
propel ; 
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proper Veſſel ſupplies all Trees with 
this Fluid; but our Linden and Pop- 
hr Trees are all covered, eſpecial- 
ly in the Spring, with a gummy Juice 
that tranſpires through the Pores of 
their ſprouting Leaves; it has a charm- 
ing Odour, which ſeems by its Agree- 
tbleneſs to promiſe us ſomething ad- 
rantageous, and perhaps the Experience 
of it may one Day prompt us to uſe it. 
Tis an Opinion that begins to prevail, 
nd which cannot be too popular, that 
God has ſtored every Country with Re- 
nedies for the Diſtempers incident to 
t, and that we have a Multitude of 
Plants around us, that tender us their 
Jl vices; and perhaps had we leſs In- 
ctention and Impatience, we might 
WT hve no Occaſion to reſort to foreign 
IF icmedies, which are always very dear, 
ad often adulterated and converted in- 
b Poiſon by the Avarice of the Mer- 
chants, or impaired by Age. But 
whilſt we are waiting for repeated Ex- 
kriments and Diſcoveries in Conſe- 
lence thereof, it muſt be allowed, that 
e have no better Remedies than thoſe 
the Chevalzer has named, and their Suc- 
* in ſome Diſtempers is almoſt infal- 
| le. Ex. 7 | FS 

Rhubarb is the Root of a ſmall Tree Rhubarb. 
lat grows only in 4#a, and eſpecially 
3 | in 
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has been thought to be of the ſame 


1706, 


ral Countries it is called Jeſuit's Bark, 


a Tree in Cayenne, called Simarouba, 2 


DTALOGUE XV. 
in 7. artary. That of America, Which g 


Nature, has not been as yet "RY | J 
proved. : 
Ipecacuanha i is the Root of a Tree 
to be found in no Country but Braſl. 

Quinquina is the Bark of a Tree that 
grows no where but in Peru In ſeve- 


becauſe we are indebted to thoſe Pa- Fl 
thers for this precious Remedy. Sir ill © 
= - - Talbot, an Engliſhman, has made 
it much more uſeful and common than 1 
it was formerly, by the Manner in 
which he has taught us to prepare it. 

They now begin to uſe the Bark of 


and we are * informed, for certain, that 
it preſently ſuppreſles the moſt inve- 
terate Dyſenteries. E 
Theſe four Remedies ſo efficacious, | 
and juſtly eſteemed, are only the Roots 
and Barks of ſome particular Trees.“ 
After the proper Juice they are capable 
of containing, we can have no Concep- f 
1 

tion of any thing more than little Veſ- 
ſels, Fibres, and Air-Vents; or, in o- 
ther Words, a Syſtem of Veſſels ar F 
pointed for the Filtration or Paſſage of 
Juices extremely minute. I am apt 


— — — 2 


* Memoir de I Acad. des Seine, 1729. M. e 
Juſſien. + 


to 
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to ſuſpect that theſe Barks and Roots, 
when they are reduced to Powder, and 
received into the. Body, are only like a 
Number of little Sponges, whoſe Pores 
and Orifices are proportioned to the e- 
traordinary Smallneſs of the Acids which 
diſorder and afflict the Patient. Theſe 
Acids inſinuating, or rather ſheathing 
themſelves in the Sponges opened wide 
enough for their Reception, and ſuffi- 
ciently compact to retain them; the 
Acids, Sponges, and Indiſp poſition, are 
all carried off, and diſlpated by degrees. 
This firſt Suſpicion that ſeems to have 
ſome Probability, makes me entertain 
a ſecond, which is, that we may find 
in our own Country, a Root or Bark 
which would produce the ſame Effects. 

Prior. The Root of our Gentian is Gentian. 
no way inferiour to the Jeſuit's Bark 
in Intermitting Fevers: And be plea- 
ſed to take Notice, that I am ſtill 
ſpeaking of a Root. 

Count. Tis to be hoped that ſome 
uture Experiences will aer to us 

J our own Riches. 

= Counteſs. Gentlemen, you are treat- 
Ml ing Phyfick in a very rational Manner; 

oY] but there are Plants whoſe Uſe and 

"BY Efficacy are more agreeable : And I de- 

de ire to know from whence we have 

91 | R 2 thoſe 
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Tea. 


Coffee. 


a Tree in Arabia Felix, towards Aden 
and Mocha, and they now begin to cul- 
tivate it with Succeſs in the Parts adja- 
cent to Batavia, and in the Ifle of 


na. The Tea Leaves, when ſteeped in 4 


Suga r, diffuſe the Scent of a Violet, 9 


longs to the French. This Berry is 


der. The Infuſion, tho' it be ſome- 


240 
% 
5 
Fr. 
li 


DiatoGus XV. ] 
thoſe Drinks or Infuſions that are be- 
come ſo faſhionable, I mean Tea, Cof- | 
fee, and Chocolate. 3 
Count. Tea is nothing more than the | 1 
Leaf of a Tree that grows only in Chi- 


a little warm Water, and corrected in 3 
their Bitterneſs by a ſmall Quantity of 


i; a Volatility which in ſome meaſure 1 
refreſhes the Brain, and beſides theſe 
Qualities, it has the Reputation of 
being an Aperient. 1 

Coffee is a little Berry gathered from 


Bourbon near Madagaſcar, which be- 
roaſted in a Stove, and ground to Po. 


thing bitter, has a very agreeable Scent 
and Flayour. But this Liquor, which 
is good to quicken both the Brain and 
Blood, when the Doſe is but ſmall; 
throws the Blood into an Agitation, and 1 
cauſes an Indiſpoſition to ſleep, When 


taken in too great a Quantity. To the Y; 


natural Volatility of this Fruit, a Num- 


ber of ſiery Particles ; are added, which 
remain i 


* 
2 
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remain under the Coat of the roaſted 
Berry. This Fire, which is ſwallowed 
down with the fine Powder of the Cof- 
fee, muſt certainly diſorder the Blood, 
in proportion to the Quantity drank. 
Chocolate, which is diluted in warm Choco- 
Water in order to make a nouriſhing late. 
Liquor, is a Paſte whoſe chief Ingredi- 
ent is the Powder of Cocoa-Nuts, which The Co- 
ze taken out of a long Shell, ſhaped * · 
like a Cucumber; and to theſe Nuts 
there is an additional Mixture of ſome 
particular Drugs. The * Mexicans, in 
whoſe Country the Cocoa Trees grow 
in the greateſt Abundance, take the 
Nuts and mix them with Indian Corn, 
nd ſuch Sugar as they extract from their 
Canes, adding a few Seeds of the Rocou, 
which are coloured with the fineſt Ver- 
nilion in the World. They grind all 
theſe Ingredients between two Stones, 
nd work the Mixture into a Paſte, 
which they eat dry when they are hun- 
ny, and diſſolve it in warm Water 
when they would quench their Thirſt. 

The Spaniards, who find this Com- 
IJ poſition very beneficial and acceptable, 
nud know it to be a Commodity that 


Lill have a ſure Conſumption, are ſo 


Induſtrious to bring it to Perfection, and 
Juke it extremely valuable, that at 
3 — RR. | 


R 3 preſent 


{ 
J 
1 
i 
. 
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preſent a Garden of a moderate Size, : 
2 with Cocoa Trees, is worth a- 
ve Twenty thouſand Crowns to the 
Proprietor. Complaints are made, that 4 
the Spaniards mix with the Cocoa-Nuts J 
too great a Quantity of Cloves and Ci- 
© namon, beſides other Drugs without 
| N amber: The Grocers in Paris uſe few 
| or none of theſe Ingredients, and have 
much leſs Regard Br Musk and Am- 
bergreaſe unc a Number of People 
are fond of to Infatuation; they only 
chuſe out the beſt Nuts, which are 
thoſe called Carracca, becauſe they 
are brought from the Parts adjoin- 
ing to the City of Caraccos in Terra 
Firma; with theſe Nuts they mix a 

very Traall Quantity of Cinamon, the 
freſheſt Vanilla, and the fineſt Sugar, 

but very ſeldom any Cloves; and they 

have now the Art of making ſuch Cho- 

colate as is univerfally' eſteemed. How- 

ever, Paris has its Cheats too; and 

one unt be very e diffident of the 'Cho- 2 
colate which is ſold by the common 7 

Hu ckſters. {| 
Chevalier. I know nothing of the : 

Vanilla his Lordſhip has mentioned; 

and am as much to ſeek, with Reſpecl % 

to Cinamon and Cloyes. _ : 

Vanilla. Chant. Vanilla is a Shell full of a : 
luſcious Juice, and little black a” 
of 


= 1 * * 
We ene 
— — — 


A 
_— 


WU FLANTY 7 3 
of a moſt agreeable Odour. It is ga- 
thered in America, and eſpecially New 
Hain, from a Tree of the ſame Name. 

Cinamon is the Bark of a Tree found Cinamon. 
only in the Iſland of Ceylon. The 
Dutch have deſtroyed it in every other 
Place, and monopolized the Commerce 
of it to themſelves. * When the Fruit 
of the Cinamon Tree is boiled in Wa- 11 
ter, it produces an Oil which fixes ang 1 
thickens like Tallow, in Proportion as 1 
the Water cools: Of this Oil they — 
make Candles perfectly white, and | 
which are reſerved for the King of Cey- 
jon. There is alſo the white nA I} 
of St. Domingo and the Antilles; but Ti 
this is yery little eſteemed, WI 

The Clove is a ſmall aromatic Fruit The 
ſhaped like a Nail, with a Point and Clove. 
Head divided into four Quarters, It 
grows on the Clove Tree in the Iſland 
of Ternate . This Tree was once ve- 
y common in all the Moluccoes; and 
crery Nation furniſhed themſelves with 
Cloyes at full Liberty. But the Dutch, 
vhoſe Patience the greateſt Obſtacles 
could never weary, have either engaged 
g or conſtrained the Natives of theſe 

JF iſlands to deſtroy all the Clove Trees 
except thoſe in Ternate, where the 
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means they are become the Medium of 
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Dutch are Maſters. They have like. | 


wile the beſt Settlements in thoſe Coun- 
tries that produce Pepper, Nutmegs, 


and Mace; which laſt is the Shell of 


the N utmeg, and much more eſteemed 
than the Nut itſelf: So that by theſe 


this Kind of Traffic k to almoſt all Ws 


and Europe. And thus you ſee, in kl 4 
Words, the Origin of our faſhionable | 1 


Infuſions and beſt Spices. 


Counteſs. J am diſſatisfied with fome | | 
_ Circumſtances in theſe Indian and 7! 11 
kf Liquors which prevail ſo much a- 
mong us; one is, the Neceſſity of be. g 


paring them every Time you intend to 


ule them; and the other is, the Diff. I 
culty of preſerving the proper Aen. 4 
ents of this Preparation. They all eva- 1 
porate and loſe their Spirits, and we 


muſt be conſtantly renewing our Stock. | 


Count. On the other hand, 'tis the A 
Privilege of our beſt Liquors to retain 
their Perſection many Years : Burgun- 
dy preſerves its Excellence even in 4 
Perha, where Tavernier made a Pre- 
ſent of ſome to the Sophy, who pre- 
ferred it to his Wine of Schiras : And ; 
Champagne, which Monſ. Sf Evremond, | 
who in Matters of Pleaſure was un- 
doubtedly a good Judge, called the beſt | 


Wine in the Uniyerſe, is preſerved in 
Bottles 
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Bottles nine or ten Years, and even 


more, when it happens to be rightly 
managed. 
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Prior. If our European Liquors keep Corn. 


longer than thoſe of Aa, tis the very 
fame with our Corn, compared either 
with the Magnoc Root, of which the 
Americans make their Bread, or the 
pith of Sago, which ſerves for Bread 
in all the Moluccoes, or indeed, with all 
the Plants which the Natives of diffe- 
rent Countries have endeavoured to 
ſubſtitute in the Room of Bread. We 
ought to offer up our Gratitude to the 


and Preſeryation are moſt eaſily accom- 


tion. 
. hevalier. An * Vears! I have 


three. What Method then muſt be 
taken to preſerye it? 

Count. At firſt it muſt be removed 
every * fifteen Days for at leaſt fix 
Months ſucceſſively, if you intend to 
preſerve it; after this, it muſt be re- 
moyed once a Month, and lometimes 


Memoir de T Acad, 4 Scienc. 1708. 


Deity for a Nouriſhment the moſt per- 
ſect in its Kind, and whoſe Production 


plſhed. When Corn is well managed 


it may be made to keep an hundred 
Years and more, if ſuch be the Inten- 


known Corn grow bad in leſs than 


oftener: 
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; ſed. When the Corn, by this Proceed- i 


it may be kept as long as you pleaſe 9 


midity excluded. But in order to fruſ. 


Corn itſelf, and dig each of them an 


unflaked Lime over the Heap, and F 
1prink 
Particles of Fire that are incl ed in 


5 Lime melts, and becomes like a Telly 3 


Zine of Corn which had been ſtored 971 ; 


'Drarocus XV. 


oftener : They ſhift it from Place to | 
Place with a Shovel, that the Duſt, I. | 2 
purities, and heated Air may be difper- ; 


ing, has exhaled- all its hery Particles, 1 


provided the Roof of the Granary be f 
of a reaſonable Hei ghth, and all Hu- 


trate the bad Impreſſion of the Air, I 
and prevent the Entrance of Vermin, 5 
who grow as numerous there as the £1 0 


Habitation in every Grain, the moſt BY | 
effectual Method is to foread a little 


le it lightly with Water; the 


this calcined Stone, elcape through-the 4 f 
Apertures made by the Water; the * 


of a perfect Whiteneſs: It then inſi- f 
nuates itſelf, through the whole Surface 
of the Corn, two Fingers in Depth; and 
this Mixture of the Grains and Telly = 
forms a Cruſt which prevents the Corn 
from taking Air, as well as over-heat- 
ing and ſhooting forth. _ 4 
Prior. In the Year 1507, they open- 
ed, in the Citadel of * Mentæ, a Maga- 


8 . © 


Memoir de I Acad. Scienc. 1708. 
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in 1578, and the Bread that was made | 
of it proved very good. When the 1 
Abbe de Louwois travelled to the Fron- I 
tiers of Champagne, as he was one of il 
the moſt judicious Men in the World, .. I 
and indefatigable in his Endeavours to 
be informed of all that related to the 
Arts and Sciences, he viſited all Parts, 
and had every where a fayourable Ad- 
miſſion : In particular, they ſhew'd him, 
in the Caſtle of Sedan, a Heap of Corn 
which had been lodged there an hun- 
ired Years, and preſerved, notwith- 
ſtanding the Humidity of the Place, 
which at firſt made it ſprout above a 
Foot deep. The Leaves and firſt Shoots 
cf the Stems, which had already riſen 
s a certain Heighth, wanting Air, be- 
an to rot, and ſunk down upon their 
oots; and this glutinous Dunghil, in- 
orporating with the Grains beneath, 
Ind growing dry, harden'd into a very 
A thick Cruſt, which preſerved the reſt 
I the Heap. Some of the Bread 
TY nade of this Corn was ſent to Court, 

1 and proved extraordinary good. 
Chevalier. If this be the Caſe, we 
ever need to be apprehenſive of Fa- 
nine. When the Harveſt is plentiful, 

n Quantity of Corn might be ſtored up, 

ud then we ſhould not be obliged, in 

Leas of Scarcity, to purchaſe. it from fo- 

reign 
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muſt be acknowledged, that were this 


Plenty; and then the Diſorder and Al- 


ing off a Famine, would preſerve us 


DTIALOGVUE XV. 
reign Countries at an extravagant Price. 
Count. This Precaution is taken by 1 
the Dutch, who have always a double 
Proviſion. But the Attempt might 
ſeem very great for ſuch a Kingdom as 
France, though at the ſame Time it 


— OO — 22 


SO — — 


Expence once made, it would ſecure 
the Indigent from inhanced Prices, and 
the Rich from Inſults ; and by keep. 


pn HE + 


— 


from the greateſt of all Calamities, be- 
cauſe it never fails to carry off one Part 0 


of the Inhabitants, and always expoſes 0 


the other to the Dangers of Sedition . 


and contagious Diſtempers. 


Prior. The Precaution you mention; | * 
would not only prevent the Miſchief, FI: 
but would even diſſipate the Apprehen- Il 


ſions of it, which are ſometimes as ter- Fic 


rible as the Calamity itſelf. TWO or F" 
three Moons unfayourable to the Fruits FY5% 
of the Earth, are alone ſufficient to ſhut I 
up all the Granaries, and introduce a 0 
Famine, when there is even a real 


larms will be univerſal, and not to be 
prevented or checked by the utmoſt 
of human Wiſdom ; whereas one Ma- 
gazine of Corn, wiſely raiſed and regu- 
lated in every Canton of the Kingdom, 
would intirely root out all theſe Diſaſ- 
ters. e Count. ; 
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Count. All theſe plauſible Projects 
are eaſily formed by ſuch ſpeculative 
people as ourſelves, who know nothing 
of the Neceſſities of State. The Af- 
fair has been frequently propoſed, al- 
ways reliſhed, and as conſtantly ob- 
ſtructed by ſeveral Accidents : For 
our Parts, we have only to expreſs our 
Wiſhes in this Particular; and as to the 
ſt, muſt repoſe our Confidence in the 
Wiſdom of the Government. Inſtead 
of regulating the State, let us adjuſt 
cur Plants, from which we have made 
i little Digreſſion. 
"= Counteſs. I adviſe you, Gentlemen, 
Is keep to what has been faid : But to 
Int the Chevalier into a Condition of 
FE rowing much more than he can learn 
om you in the little Time we have 
Is be together, I will give him this 
pod Counſel : After his Return to 
t baris, let him frequently make his 
a A(ourt to the Gentlemen who are the 
11 Directors of the Royal Gardens; his 
. tyes and Ears will be conſtantly en- 
x Aertained with what is curious and real. 
& of all Employments, none is more 
2- imple, more natural to Mankind, or 

Irore amuſing than the Cultivation of 
ants. For my Part, I am fo delight- 
— d with it, that I never paſs a Day 

b 

[1 


1. Ffithout walking round my Parterres 


and 
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reign Countries at an extravagant Price. 


* 
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Count. This Precaution is taken by 
the Dutch, who have always a double | 1 
Provifion. But the Attempt might I 
ſeem very great for ſuch a Kingdom as 0 


France, though at the ſame Time it i 
muſt be acknowledged, that were this ” 


Expence once made, it would ſecure bY 
the Indigent from inhanced Prices, and ÞY 


the Rich from Inſults ; and by keep- Y 


ing off a Famine, would preſerve us k 
from the greateſt of all Calamities, be- W 


would intirely root out all theſe Diſaſ- 


cauſe it never fails to carry off one Part of 
of the Inhabitants, and always expoſes 0 
the other to the Dangers of Sedition It! 
and contagious Diſtempers 


Prior. The Precaution you mention, | Y' 


would not only prevent the Miſchief, FJ} 
but would even diſſipate the Apprehen- Il 
ſions of it, which are ſometimes as ter-. 10 
rible as the Calamity itſelf. Two or] 
three Moons unfavourable to the Fruits © Yi% 
of the Earth, are alone ſufficient to ſhut II 
up all the Granaries, and introduce a lo 


Famine, when there is even a real Di 
Plenty; and then the Diſorder and Al- ty 


larms will be univerſal, and not to be] br 
prevented or checked by the utmoſt Hof 
of human Wiſdom ; whereas one Ma- in 
gazine of Corn, wiſely raiſed and regu- Jo 
lated in every Canton of the Kingdom, fla 


ter. S want Count. 
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Count. All theſe plauſible Projects 
are eaſily formed by ſuch ſpeculative 
People as ourſelves, who know nothing 
Jof the Neceſſities of State. The Af- 
fair has been frequently propoſed, al- 
Jays reliſhed, and as conſtantly ob- 
ſructed by ſeveral Accidents : For 
our Parts, we have only to expreſs our 
I Wiſhes in this Particular; and as to the 
ſt, muſt repoſe our Confidence in the 
wiſdom of the Government. Inſtead 
Jof regulating the State, let us adjuſt 
Jour Plants, from which we haye made 
I: little Digreſſion. . 
Counteſs. T adviſe you, Gentlemen, 
Iv keep to what has been ſaid: But to 
i ut the Chevalier into a Condition of 
Iowing much more than he can learn 
Iom you in the little Time we have 
Ad be together, I will give him this 
Ipod Counſel : After his Return to 
I baris, let him frequently make his 
court to the Gentlemen who are the 
1 birectors of the Royal Gardens; his 
yes and Ears will be conſtantly en- 
e ertained with what is curious and real. 
of all Employments, none is more 
- FFimple, more natural to Mankind, or 
- Fore amuſing than the Cultivation of 
1, klants. For my Part, I am fo delight- 
Id with it, that I never paſs a Day 
t. FF'ithout walking round my Par en 
4 an 
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and where the Diſcoyery of a thouſang 
new Secrets for improving the Fertiy 


find their Account in this Exerciſe; 


themſelves to Gardening and Husban- 
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and Kitchen Garden; I have there daily if 
Diſcoveries of ſome agreeable Novel. 
ty ; both the Mind and Body equally | 


and, to inſpire the Chevalier with an 
Inclination to it, I muſt inform him, 
that the Culture of Plants is altogether 
as noble as it is entertaining: It has 
conſtantly had Charms for Kings asf 
well as Subjects; and *tis now veryſ 
common to ſee Men of the firſt Qua- 
lity in England and France, applying 


dry, and the proper Methods of bring4 
ing both to Perfection. 1 
Prior. It is a known Fact that ati 


preſent the moſt polite and underſtand 
ing People make their Garden not on 
ly a Pleaſure, but a very ſerious Affair 
The Art of managing a Kitchen Garden 
eſpecially, was never carried to a greateſ 
Heighth ; and we ſee ſome of thelg 
where the Eyes are as much delighted 
with the Propriety of the Cultivation, a 


they are with the moſt regular Parterre 


lity of Plants, and perhaps making thy 
Species more diverſifyed, muſt producy 
Pleaſures that are incompably more en 
tertaining than any that the regulaſ 
Shape of Yew or Box Trees former! 


afforded 


ifforded. This Taſte does Honour to 
the preſent Age, and makes it eyident 
that we have not always a Contempt 
for what is Solid, and can be Rational in 
our very Pleaſures. But I wiſh the 
Cultivation of Plants were like true 
biety, freed from” every vain Scruple, 
nd diſencumber'd of every ſuperftiti- 
ous Practice. People are as much in- An Inqui- 
atuated as ever with the Influences of h.. 
the Moon and Planets over Husbandry 7 FR 6 
ind Gardening, and with the greateſt any Influ- 
Regularity forbear either to plant or Plants er 
ell in the Wane of the Moon. Deep not. 
budy has aſſigned particular Days for 
bat Employment, and the Knowledge 
o theſe diſagreeable Practices frequent- 
y conſtitutes the whole Abilities of 
MF ome impertinent Gardiners, though at 
te fame Time the Falſhood of theſe 
retended Rules is daily evinced by a 
bouſand Experiences, and the Gardi- 
eerrs themſelves muſt needs be ſenſible 
„I their Inſignificance; but when a 
lat happens to ſucceed well, they 
n ongratulate themſelves for having cho- 
en a proper Day for its Plantation, 
Jud the Time of the Moon muſt be 
Net down amongft their Agenda; and 
chen ever the ſame Plant, ſowed or 
lanted by their Neighbour at a very 
iy ferent Time thrives, better than their 
b Own, 
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own, they immediately impute this to 


DIALOGUE XV. 


the Soil, Air and Winds; in which in- Y* 
deed they are reaſonable enough; but f 
then they ftill retain their old idola- M 


trous Reſpect for the Moon. _ | 


able to the Fruits of the Earth. 


rate fo powerfully on the Productions 
of the Earth, and even our Bodies, is 


tion of the Phaſes or various Appear- | 
ances of the Moon; and as we fay the 


Second hot, we are therefore apt to 


where it is aſſerted in expreſs Terms, 


one that fayoured the Subjection of | 


Count. You attone for the Offence M# 
you gave me a Moment or two ago, MW" 
when you talked of Moons unfayour- | h 


Prior. I ſpoke the uſual Language, | 
but joined to it very different Ideas; 
as the Continuance of Winds that ope- | 


commodiouſly meaſured by the Dura- 


Firſt Quarter has been rainy, and the 


aſcribe that to the Moon, which in re- 
ality proceeds only from the Air. 1 

Count. I lately was ſhewn the very 
ſame Remark in a Letter written by 
Monſ. Nor mand, who has the Direction 
of the King's Fruit and Herb Gardens; 


which I ſtill remember, That from a 
« yaſt Number of Experiments made 
« with the greateſt Exactneſs, and in 
« different Years, on all the Operations 
« of Gardening, he had never met with 


« our } 
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our Fathers to the different Aſpects 
Jof the Moon.” The Authority of 
ich a Man, who joins the politeſt Li- 
erature and the juſteſt Taſte to a 
nroſt conſummate ehe made a 
eater Impreſſion on me than all the 
W Harangues of a thouſand pretended 
W connoiſſeurs. It was the Opinion too 
I Monſ. 24intinie his Predeceſſor, that 
Nothing was more frivolous than to a- 
uſe ones {elf with obſerving the Day 
the Moon when we intended either 
A plant or fell, that in Reality we 
Night to do every thing in its proper 
aſon, and chuſe a favourable Period, 
the beſt Manner we are able, and 
en wait for the Succeſs, not from the 
ly we have choſen, but from the O- 
ration of the Sun, and the Diſpoſiti- 
| Wis of the Air and Atmoſphere. | 
Chevalier. Since the Influence of the 
1 n and Winds is ſo well known, Why 
1 b People then ſo obſtinately aſcribe 
n 
5 


= 


Wits to the Moon, whoſe Operations 
r not to be perceived? | 
„ Prior. Tis an old Prepoſſeſſion, and 
a me Remainder of the ancient Idola- 
je . The firſt Men who regulated the 
in Jar after the Deluge, made uſe of a 
5 Method extremely commodious, and 
ch lich they found obvious to all the 
of Nerd, in order to adjuſt the different 
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this Planet to fix the Time of their | 


came perſuaded, that what they ſowed 


Stars; and why were they imagined to 


DiatoGus XV. 
Portions of the Year, and the Labours 
peculiar to each Seaſon. They choſe If ta 


the various Appearances of the Moon; | 
and as they always had Recourſe to 


Labours, they began by degrees to i- 
magine, that eyen theſe were influenced | 
by the Moon; and then aſcribing new 
Efficacy to her in proportion as ſhe ap- 
proached to the Full, they at laſt be- 


either in the Increaſe or Full of the 
Moon, was impregnated with more Vi- 
gour; and, on the contrary, that what 
they ſowed in the Wane correſponded 
with the Moon's pretended Imbecility, 
Crabs and Oyſters being frequently ob- 
ſerved to be fat, and in a good Condi- 
tion at the Full, gave them, as they 
imagined, an Opportunity of improving 
the Growth and Vigour of theſe Crea- 
tures into a Rule and Proverb, which 
a thouſand Experiences have ſince re- 
futed to no purpoſe. And as bad Winds} 
ſometimes happen to blow in the Wane " 


of the Moon, this Circumſtance was "1 
ſufficient to give that Period a bad 
Reputation; for which Reaſon it con- 
tinues to be unfavourably thought of 


to this Day. 


* * 


Count. But what do you fay of the 
bares 
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have 1⁰ much Force and Influence over 
Us, that ſeyeral People even now aſ- 
albe to them all the Good and Evil 
which fall. to our Tot! 85 

Prior. This has been occaſioned by 
nuch ſuch another Miſtake as the for- 
ner. The various Situations of the 
dan, Who is placed ſometimes under 
one Conſtellation, and ſometimes under 
nother, have induced People to impute 
to thoſt very Conſtellations, any ex- 
elſiye Heats, any Rain or Winds, that 
happened 1 under theſe different Aſpeds. 
They afterwards proceeded to ſearch for 
he very Original and Fate of every | 
tural Tranſaction in the different Si- 
tations of the Planets, and the Aſ- 
ject of ſuch and ſuch a particular Star: 
ind this it is which has ſwelled the 
Works of the Antients, and eſpecially 
thoſe that relate to Agriculture, with 
0 many uſeleſs Obſervations and falſe 
Maxims. The Georgics of Virgil, which 
We may call the moſt compleat Piece 
ve have remaining of Pagan Antiquity, 
ue disfigured by an hundred frivolous 
Remarks on the good or bad Qualities 
of ſome Tan, Days of the Week or 
Moon, and on the Variations of the Air; 
vhich the Poet boldly aſcribes ſome= 
limes to the Aſpe& of the Dog-Star, 


we bmetimes to the Setting of the Plei- 
=. 82 ades, 
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ades, the Riſing of Orion or the Kids; ; 


tho' the contrary frequently e 
as it does now. The beſt Excuſe that 


can be offered for him is, that tis im- 


poſſible to expreſs in finer Verſe thoſe 


falſe but popular Ideas to Which he 
was enſlaved by Education. i 

Chevalier. Since we are got among a 
the celeſtial Animals, who have been 
thought to act fo powerfully on thoſe 
Animals and Plants that cover the Earth, 
permit me to ask you, Why the Names N 
and Figures of Animals were aſcribed 
to the Stars? What is the Origin of 
the Ram, the Bull, and all the reſt that 
I have ſeen in the Zodiac? I have 
been told their Names and Situations, 
but was never inſtructed in the Reaſon 
of theſe Things, which I always thought 
extraordinary, tho' I hear them talked 


of every Day. 


Prior. Tis not eaſy to give you full ; 
Satisfaction with reſpect to this odd 


Language, that ſeems to have been in- 
introduced among Men from the eldeſt 
The Va- Antiquity. Some Diſtinction muſt how- 


nity of Ju- 


4.1 ac Ever be made, and we are not to form 
trology, the ſame Ju adgment of the Names of 
and the the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, as we 


Origin of 


the Zo- do of the other Conſtellations of the 
dic. Sphere. The Learned are of Opinion, 


that the Paypians beat to the Hey 
185 
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Signs the Names of as many different 
Animals; and this they did according 
to their Cuſtom of diſguiſing remark- 
able Things under the Symbol or Form 
of ſome Animal, or known Object that 
had any Relation to the Thing diſ- 
guiſed: For inſtance, I am very much 
tempted to believe, that they repre- 
ſented God and his Attributes; ſuch as 
his Immenſity, his Omnipotence, his 
Fecundity and Purity, under the Sym- 
bol of the Sun; and that they repre- 
ſented Nature, or Matter which is in- 
tirely dependent on the Deity, and 
perpetually diverſified, under the Image 
Jof the Moon, which derives its Light 
from the Sun, and conſtantly varies its 
„Appearance; and this perhaps might be 
cone of the principal Cauſes of Idolatry; 

t Men, by degrees, growing forgetful of 
d God, and confluing their Attention to 
the Sun, or even conſidering it as his 
1'Y Repreſentative. But, however the Fact 
d may be, it is certain, that the Egyp- 
- ſtians were extremely devoted to Hie- 
l roglyphics, and that the Twelve Por- 
tons of the Zodiac were always called 
m by the Names of different Animals in- 
of tirely conformable to the Egyptian Me- 
de thod and Taſte, and they are capable of 
he ſome reaſonable Explications. But for 
n, the Generality of the other Stars of the 
Wo . Sphere 
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tence, that the old Egyptians gave | 


At of ſome Conformity between : 
the Symbol and the Conſtellation; 


Driatocvs XY. 


Sphere, Greece, in mere Caprice, aſ- 


ſigned. Names to them, but for what 
Reaſons we muſt not attempt to diſ- 


cover. The Greeks imitated the Egyp- ö 
tians, in giving the Names of Men or 
Animals to the Stars; with this Diffe. 


5 ;mbolical Names to ſome Stars, on 


— + 
N 
2 EI 

TVS, 


whereas the Grecians, who were AR 9 
quainted with this Similitude, and ſtruck 
with Admiration at the Wiſdom of the 
Orientals, but had a depraved Taſte for 
Fable, invented an hundred wretched J 
Conceits concerning the Origin of the 3 
Animals of the Zodiac, and a pplied to 
the other Stars the Names off Animals 
and Heroes that were moſt known in 
their ridiculous Metamorphoſes. 4 
Chevalier. Let us leave the Greeks 
then with their Fables: But what Res- 
ſons could the Egyptians have for cal 
ling one Set of Stars the Crab, another 

the Lion, the Virgin, or the Fiſhes? 
Prior. The old Egyptians, after they 
had obſerved the Tall natural Porti- 
ons of the Year, ſaw that the Sun in 
each of theſe Seaſons was placed ſuc-| 
ceſſively under different Stars. For the 
greater ExaQtneſs then, and to parcel | 
out the Year In a commodious and in- 
5 variable 
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variable Manner, they divided each of - y 
the four Seaſons by three Cantons of 


different Stars; and the whole Year in- 
to Twelve Houſes or Stations of the 
Sun, to which they gave the Names of 


twelve Animals, who were relative to 
what paſſed on the Earth in every one 


of thoſe Portions of the Year. 


The Sun, in Spring, covers the Earth 


with Bleſſings, and thoſe which the 
Antients were moſt defirous of obtain- 


eſt Regard, were Sheep, Kine, and 
Goats, To adumbrate the Benefits and 
Fecundity reſtored to them by the 
Spring, they gave to the Three Con- 
ſtelfations, through which the Sun took 


his Progreſs in that Seaſon, the Names 


of theſe three Species of Animals. The 


firſt Conſtellation under which the Sun 


is diſcovered at the Cloſe of Winter, 
when the Days and Nights are equal, 
had the Title of the firſt Animal who 
is commonly born at that Period, L 
mean the Lamb, or the Parent of that 


ing, and for which they had the great- 


Creature, which is the Ram. To the aries, or 
ſecond they gave the Name of the Bull: the Ram. 


And as the Goats, who are hot in No- 13 


vember, and pregnant for the Space of 
five Months, bring forth at the Expi- 
ration of that Time Two young ones 
for the Generality, they aſſigned to 


1— this 
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Gemini, this third Conſtellation of the Spring, 
. the Name of the Twins, or the Kids, 
| inſtead of which the Greeks, without | 
the leaſt Reaſon, have ſubſtituted the | 
two Brothers Caſtor and Pollux. 
vx When the Sun is arrived at the Sum. | 
mer Solſtice, he diſcontinues his Pro- 

greſs towards the Pole, and begins to | 
return with a retrograde Motion to the | 
Equator, for which Reaſon the Egyp- | 

tians thought fit to appropriate the 
Cancer,or Name of the Crab to the Stars under | 
the Crad. which he then appears ; every one ; 
knows the March of this Animal, and 
nothing could more properly intimate | 

the Retrogradation of the Sun. The | 
exceſſive Heats that follow, made the | 
Sun to be then thought in his ful Mi 


”" RY” TW e d BE RE ION 


nu ad ens any 


1 Vigour, which they deliniated, by Ne 
HS giving the Conſtellation under which lf f 


Leo, or he then moves the Name of the Lion, f 
ebe Lon. the moſt formidable of all Animals. Wt 
The Harveſt, which immediately ſuc- IF 
ceeds, made the ſixth Conſtellation be  f 
eharactarized by the Figure of a young Wl 
Virgo, or Female Reaper, bearing an Ear of Corn. Wt 
or Rar of The Symbol is taken from thoſe young | 
Corn. Damſels who gained their Living by 
gleaning after the Reapers; and no- | 
thing could better mark out that Sea- 
ſon of the Year when Providence ſup- 
plies the Rich and Poor with their ne- WC 

„ Ga ar ceſſary | 
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ceſſary Proviſions. The Chevalier will 
be pleaſed to take Notice, that the Ear 
of Corn which ſhe has in her Hand is 
called Shibboleth in the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, and in the Arabic, $ibbul or $1b- 
bula 
Converſation is this? Let us defer it 
to the next Year. 

Counteſs. Let me intreat you, Sir, 


to us the Origin of the Sibyls, and I 
have as much Curioſity as another Per- 
— „„ 

Prior. The Name of the Ear of 


can be more ſimple than this Name in 
its Original. But Fables afterwards 
came into Faſhion, and an Hiſtory was 
formed out of what was only deſigned 
tor a Symbol. It was pretended that 


for the Journey, they furniſhed her 


infuſed into her, and that ſhe foretold 
ears of Plenty and Sterility, From 


the Hiſtory of thoſe of Pera and 
Icuma was caſt in the ſame Mould. All 
| bo thole 


to proceed, you are going to diſcover 


Corn or the Si was given to the Vir- 
gin herſelf who carried it. Nothing 


this Sy had been conveyed from the 
Farth into Heaven; and to qualify her 
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Hebrew and Arabic / What 


with Wings in the Figures by which 
they repreſented her, and did not for- 
vet to affirm, that the Spirit of God was 


tence came the Erythraan Sibyl; and 


Scorpio, Name of the Scorpion, becauſe this A- 
or tne nimal bears a Sting and a Bag of Poiſon | a 
Scorpion. in his Tail, and makes uſe of both in 
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thoſe Women or Prieftefles who took | 
upon them to divine or collect Pro- 
pheſies, as well thoſe that were antient | 
and true, as ſuch that were modern and | 
falſe. But we haye dwelt too long on | 
this Subject, let us return to our Con- | | 
ſtellations. | 

The Conſtellation under which the 

Equinox happens, which equals the oy | 

and Nights, could not be expreſſed by 

any thing better than the Idea of + a | 

Libra or Ballance in Equilibrio. The Diſtem- 

the Ba. pers cauſed by the Sun in his Retreat, | 
lance. 

or which break out at the Middle of | 

Autumn, gave the next Set of Stars the | 


Sagitarius, his Flight. The Sagitary or Archer | 
Ache, who comes next, has a Relation to | 
Hunting, which is a Diverſion chiefly YI \ 
followed after the Fall of the Leaf. | 
The Greeks, inſtead of an Hunter, have p 
ſubſtituted the fabulous Idea of a Cen- 
taur. As the Crab, who marches back- t, 
wards, repreſented the Summer Solſtice, 
after which the Sun always returns to 
the Equator; ſo on the Contrary, in or- 
der to deſeribe the Winter Solftice, af 
ter which the Sun aſcends and continues 
i Name of th to the other Tropic, the 
* 


Capricorn Name of the Goat or — W ay 


he 
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id, becauſe theſe Animals gen . 
ly climb when they are feeding, an 
they aſcend, always continue _—_ 
till they have gain'd the Summit of 
Rocks and Ring The Water- Aduarius, 
Pot may very well repreſent Rains and or the Wa. 
Snows, and the melancholly Seaſon . 
Winter; ; and laſtly, the two Fiſh which Piſces, or 
are united by a Band, ſeem to relate —— 
to the Generation of thoſe Animals 
who appear about the End of Winter, 
at which Seaſon the Fiſhery begins to 
be good. 
Pardon the Liberty with which I 
have offer d you my Conjectures. I 
am ſenſible that all of them are not 
equally ſatisfactorx. 
Count. Your Explications have an 
Air of Probability, and though they 
ſhould nat happen to be all equally 
happy, tis ſafficient that there are ſome 
which are natural and agreeable to 
Reaſon, and capable of making us com- 
prehend, that ſome ſuch Conformities 
as theſe gave the Ancients an Oppor- 
tunity of naming the Twelve Signs of 
the Zodiac in the Manner they have 
done, which at one Stroke ſaps all the 
Foundations of judicial Aſtrology, and 
the ſuperſtitious Practices in Husbandry. 
Chevalier. T am going to add all this 
to the Memorandums I haye taken of 


our 
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 Diatocvus XV. 


our paſt Converſations, and ſhall beg 


the Favour of the Prior to reviſe the 
Whole this Afternoon and To-morrow, 
before my Departure; for I intend to 


communicate to my Friends all that I | 


have learn'd here. 
Counteſs. Chevalier, if you will o- 


blige us with your Company the next 


Vacation, I promiſe you a ſecond Tome, 
L the Prior and his Lordſhip 
will be my Sureties. 


oy 
.* 
* * 
2 
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FROM THE 
Chevalier Du Bens 


70 


| onſ. the Prior De Fora 


IR, 
Have this Moment been writing 
1 to the Count and Counteſs of Fon- 
va to expreſs a thouſand Acknowledg- 

FJ nents to them for the obliging Re- 
Jccption they gave me, and principally 
or their charming Converſations, and 
now permit me, my dear Prior, to teſtify 6 
Iny perfect Gratitude to you. The moſt 
Aeelightful Days of my Life were thoſe 
IIlately paſſed in your Company. You 
lave led me into another World, that is 
together inchanting. Till then, held 

e 


7 
; 
3 
I 


9 
4 
iy 
. 
* * 
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bold all Objects like a Child, but you 
have taught me to ſee with my own 
Eyes, to know whatever is made for 
me, and to enjoy my due Prerogative. 
I have imparted the Pleaſures of my 
Vacation to my Brother and his young 
Spouſe. All our Family begin to be 


Philoſophers, and every Thing engages 


our Attention. We have a great deal 
to ſay to you on whatever is preſented 
to us in our Walks, or ſerved up at 
Table. The Shell of an Oyſter, or 
the Coat of a Nut, employs us for ſe- 
veral Hours. We are endeayouring to 
diſcover the Original, the Structure and 
Uſe of every Thing we ſee, But we 
had Veſterday a Difoute on this Subject 
with our Neighbour the Colonel, and 
I muſt now acquaint you with the 
| Particulars. He pretended, that our 
Application to Natural 'Hiftory was 
only loſt Time, and that all our Know- 
ledge was but a Set of Miſapprehenſi- 
ons and Uncertainties; that we might 
have a tolerable Idea, for Inſtance, of 
ſome of the larger Veſſels which con- 
tribute to the Nouriſhment of an A- 
nimal's Body, but that we could never 
diſtinguiſſi che other Veſſels neceſſary 
to ſupport thoſe, and much leſs diſco- 
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ver the Texture of the ſmalleſt ; and 
yet, 


Chevalier Du Breuil, &c. 


yet, according to him, the Knowledge 
of the one was inſignificant without an 


Acquaintance with the other: ; and 


cen that it was of no Conſe 
quence to begin a Work, and enter in- 
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to a Track of Inquiries; when we were 


very ſenſible we ſhould never com- 


pleat our Deſign. Though the Colo- 


nePs Diſcourſe. had no great Autho- 
rity with us, IL was willing however to 
hear my Brother refute ſuch a Train 
of Reaſoning; and deſired him to 2 
me if it made any Impreſſion u 

him, and if he imagined he had loſt an 


ob{cure to us: I added, with a Smile, 
that the firſt: Year I was at Paris, 1 


the Dome of the Invalides, and that 
9 when there happened to be any Fog, I 
could not imagine what became of the 
Dome, and fancied it was no longer 
in. being, becauſe I could not diſcover 
it at that Time. My Brother, warmed” 
ich my Compariſon, renewed the Diſ- 
b baute, and maintained, againſt the Co- 
A bnel, that theſe Difficulties neither de- 
toy d the Certainty of what we alrea- 
ly knew, nor the Facility of acquiring 
rew Informations : that, indeed, ſome 
Things were concealed from us, but they 
ud not for all that prevent others from 


being 


r 
* a 


Obje&t that a little Miſt had render'd ' 


had a Proſpect from my Apartment of 


272 ALETTER from, &c. 
being ſufficiently. evident and certain, 
and that we were not to exerciſe our- 

ſelyes in Inquiries that ſurpaſs our 
Faculties, but in thoſe that are adapt- 
ed to our Capacity. This Anſwer, 
which was judged to be very judici- 
ous, is 5 1 my dear Prior, which 
I heard from you in a Converſation | 
wherein you intimated the Rights and 
Limits of Reaſon. I was exceedingly 
affected with all you were then pleaſ- 
ed to tell us, and ſhould eſteem myſelf 
extremely obliged to you if you would 
give . yourſelf the Trouble to write 
down the ſame Particulars, and tranſmit 
them to me at a convenient Opportu- 
nity. You have already taught me to 
think, and muſt now inſtruct me how 
to think juſtly. My Brother, who has 
ſeen my Letter, and made ſome Ad- 
ditions to it, eſpecially in what relates | 
to himſelf, pays you a thouſand Rel- ſ 
pects, and joins his Intreaties with 
mine, that we may be indebted to you | 
for an Illuſtration of the Subject | 
have propos'd to you. FS 
Me have no Intention to make the 
Colonel a Convert; we ſhould only find 
our Labour ineffectual; but we are de- 
ſirous of being preſeryed from his Miſ- 


apprehenſions. 
J am, EF. 
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LETTER 


PROM THE: 
Prior De Jonval, 


TO THE 


Che valier Du Breuil. 


On the Extent aud Boundls * 
i R E A 80 N. 


SIR, 


T is no longer neceſſary to infor 
you with a favourable Idea of the 
Advantages of the Arts and Sciences, in 
order to excite your Curioſity : That 
Aﬀair is already compleated, and I am 
ſenſible that the Deſire of Knowledge 
8 at preſent your moſt prevailing Paſ- 
on: But then this Paſſion, ſo com- 


mendable in itſelf, and ſo fertile in its 


happy Conſequences when it happens 
to be well regulated, may, like ſeveral 
hers, be indulged to an immoderate 

T Degree: 


1 
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A LETTER 5 the 


Deg ree. We ſee ſome Perſons, who, 


the Uſe of Reaſon in the Manner they 0 


dear Chevalier, may ſeem to you a lit 
tle abſtracted, and not fo intelligible as 
"our former Converſations. But let md 
"adviſe you, at your firſt reading of whal 
I have now to offer, to conſider it on 


ſelf any great Perplexity to comprehend 
every Particular. At the ſecond reading 


worſt that can happen, will be for yo 


inflcad of acquiring Solidity, are only a 
elated by Knowledge; and theſe are I 
learned Men, of whom it may be juſtly g 
ſaid, that it had been better for them- . 
ſelves and others, if they had continued I © 
in their original Ignorance, and not a- 
buſed their Attainments, and perverted 


are ſeen to practiſe. 


It is certainly good to be curious, 7 
and No- body will contradid that Truth; . 


but ſtill this Curioſity muſt be conduct m 
ed with Moderation, and we ought to 
be acquainted with its Limits, in order e 
to confine it within their Circumſcrip- 10 
tion: And this is the Subject, which, 


in Obedience to your Requeſt, I non 
propoſe to examine. This Eſſay, m 


ly as an Hiſtory, without giving you: 


you will find it more familiar; at leaſt thd 


to place this Letter at the End of the 
Journal of our Converſations, after yo 
have communicated it to your Brother 
| | and 
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and to defer reading it till you have 
made ſome farther Adyances in Philo= 
ſophy. 

The Bounds of Curioſity are undoubt- The 12 
edly the ſame with thoſe preſcribed to 1 
me Reaſon of Man in general, and 
| to the State of each Individual; but 
for want of knowing the Meaſure and 
lutention of our Reaſon, we frequent- 
I deceive ourſelves in the Choice 6f 
q Things we defire to know, as well : as 
in the Degree of Perſpicuity to which. 
we would willingly extend our Know- 
ledge. It is, however, of infinite Im- 
portance to us, not to entertain wrong 
e on this Occalion, and 20 


4 * * ” 
1 % 


of what "this 1 Faculty can | dcocniphl, 
may animate our Endeavours; and our 
Perſuaſion of its Inability in other In- 
ſtances, may fave us the Pains of many 
unprofitable Attempts. Bart it is a 
common Misfortune, and eſpecially a- 
JM hong young Perſons, either not to be 
„ ſuffciently ſenſible of the juft Value 
und Prerogatiyes of Reaſon, or elſe to 
entertain too advantageous an Idea of its 
Power: In Conſequence of which, they = | 
either totally neglect it, or endeayour 15 hi 
to . — it — its Limits. W tl! | 


T We . 
ll 


E ——— 
* 3 * 
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Degree. We ſee ſome Perſons, who, 


A LETTER Go the 


| inſtead of acquiring Solidity, are only 


elated by Knowledge; and theſe arc 
learned Men, of whom it may be juſtly 


ſaid, that it had been better for them- 


ſelves and others, if they had continued 


in their original Ignorance, and not a- 
buſed their Attainments, and perverted] 


the Uſe of Reaſon in the Manner they 
are ſeen to practiſe. 
It is certainly good to be curious, 


and No-body will contradict that Truth: 
but ſtill this Curiofity muſt be condud-| 
ed with Moderation, and we ought to 
be acquainted with its Limits, in order 
to confine it within their Circumſcrip- 
tion: And this is the Subject, which, 
in Obedience to your Requeſt, I now 


propoſe to examine. This Eſſay, my 


dear Chevalier, may ſeem to you a lit- 


tle abſtracted, and not ſo intelligible as 


"our former Ebern ene But let md 
adviſe you, at your firſt reading of wal 
I have now to offer, to conſider it on- 


ly as an Hiſtory, without giving your 


ſelf any great Perplexity to comprehenc 
every Particular. At the ſecond reading 


you will find it more familiar; at leaſt thi 


worſt that can happen, will be for you 


to place this Letter at the End of the 


Journal of our Converſations, after you 


have communicated i it to your Brother 


ale 


Prior De Jonval, Ec. 
and to defer reading it till you have 


made Tome farther Advances in Philo- 
ſophy. 


The Bounds of Curioſity are and6ubt- The 


edly the fame with thoſe preſcribed to 
the Reaſon of Man in general, and 
0 the State of each Individual; but 
bor want of knowing the Meaſure ahd 
Intention of our Reaſon, we frequent- 


Things we defire to know, as well as 


we would willingly extend our Know- 
ledge. It is, however, of infinite Im- 
portance to us, not to entertain wrong 


may animate our Endeavours; and our 
Perſuaſion of its Inability in other In- 


unprofitable Attempts. Baut it is a 


mong young Perſons, cither not to be 
ſufficiently ſenſible of the juſt Value 
and Prerogatives of Reaſon, or elſe to 
entertain too advantageous an Idea of its 


either totally neglect it, or ende zy bur 
to 2 — it . its Limits. 


T-3 We 


ly deceive ourſelves in the Choice 6f 


in the Degree of Perſpicuity to which 


ances, may fave us the Pains of many 


common Misfortune, and eſpecially a- 
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Bounds of 


Reaſon. 


Apprehenſions on this Occaſion, and to 
make a juſt Eſtimate of the Power and 
Incapacity of Reaſon, The Knowledge 
of what this Faculty can accompliſh, 


Power: In Conſequence of which, they 
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nion, and deprive us of the Efficacy 
of that Privilege which conſtitutes the 
Glory and Happineſs of Man. On the 
other hand, the Deſire of improving 
our Underftandings ; the amiable Suc4 
.ceſs of ſome learned Men; the Ho- 
nours and Advantages that attend the : 
Sciences; the Pleaſure which is inſepa4 
rable from Study, our proper Talents 
as well as our inconſiderate Complai 
ſance to ourſelves, when we are unac4 


ALETTER from the 
We are in this Age ſurrounded with 
Dangers. The Fickleneſs of Conſtitu- 
tion; the Conſtraint of Attention; the 
enchanting Aſpect of Pleaſures; the ſe⸗ 
ducing Power of Example; a thouſand * 
Cauſes may degrade Reaſon in our Opi- 


quainted with their Bounds, may lead 
us into preſumptuous Inquiries, tha 


either bewilder us by degrees, or ten - 
to excite in us criminal Expoſtulation 


on the Infirmity of our Nature. F 
The Learned themſelves, to hof Wt 


| we confidently apply as our Guides ii t 


a Track they ought to know betta k 
than ourſelves, may be the firſt th t 
contribute to our Illufion. Some F 
them, more fertil in Perplexities tha t. 
clear Principles, are wavering in a col 
ſtant and univerſal Heſitation. The 
diſcourage us in our Searches after Trut 
and we are aſtoniſhed to find ſo mu 


Unce 


Prior De Jonval, Ge. 


Uncertainty joined with ſo much Wit. 

heir Example ſeduces others, who, 
diſpairing to attain any ſatisfactory 
Knowledge, reſign themſelves in Con- 


ſequence of that Opinion to Pleaſure, 
to ge eanee, and a Scepticiſm of 


Mind which is more remedileſs than 
bare Immortality itſelf. Others, on the 
contrary, flatter us with Promiſes that 
are by much too magnificent: They 
inſpire us with an immoderate Opinion 


of the Extent of our Reaſon, and ſub- 
ject every thing to their Examination. 
They are never perplexed in their In- 


quiries; and to hear their Diſcourſe, 
you would i imagine they had penetrated 


through all the Myſteries of Spirituality 
and Matter. With a ſingle Turn of 


Hand they diſconcert the whole corpo- 
real Syſtem, and range it a- new as they 


think proper. They are the Partiſans 
of a Syſtem of Imagination that com- 


prehends the Univerſe; they diſcover 
the full Play of thoſe mighty Springs 


that give Motion to the World, and 
know the Fabrick of the minuteſt Parts 


that compoſe it. They ſpeak of every 


Particular, and give a bold Solution of 


the Whole. 


But, alas! how Frequently a are we ob- 
liged to moderate theſe vain Pretenſi- 


ons? When we detign to be natural 
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pen to our View, as to preſent us with 


of this Appearance are withdrawn from 


five Knowledge of the Depths and Me- 
chaniſm of Nature is a Favour not ac- 
begin their Journey at the Dawn of a 
begins to colour the Objects around us, 
and we diſtinguiſh thoſe eſpecially that | 
This is ſufficient for us, and enables us 
ſhines not as yet in its full Luſtre. 
the Reaſons why ſuch a ſmall Portion | 


of Light has been imparted to us, we 


State; and muſt acknowledge, that had 
it been more extenſiye, we ſhould have 


ALET TEN from the 
and andiſmaiicd, we are conſtrained to 
acknowledge, that if Nature be io 9 
a noble Spectacle, yet the internal Parts 


our Obſervation. We are unacquainted | 
with the Movement of the Machines; 
the particular Structure of every Part 
and the Compoſition of the Whole, are 
Points that ſurpaſs our Underſtanding. 
We behold the outward Surface, and 
enjoy it, but the clear and comprehen- 


corded to our preſent State. 1 
We are like thoſe Travellers who 


fine Day; a weak, tho' pleaſing Light, 


are near us, and do not confound the 
River with the Banks that border it: | 
to continue our Journey. But the Day | 


If we would modeſtly enquire into 


ſhall fad it wiſely proportioned: to our 
Neceſſities, and relative to our preſent | 


been 


— 
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been leſs capable of anſwering the End 
of our Creation. We are only placed 
here to be vertuous. Our Reaſon is 
dependent on the Senſes, by whoſc 
Miniſtration it receives Intelligence of 
every thing relating to the Life over 


which it preſides. This Reaſon is Sub- 


ject to a Body, and accompanied with 
a Set of Limbs; All theſe Organs have 


been given it not for Contemplation but 
Labour, and the Performance of pro- 
per Actions. Theſe are the Purpoſes 


for which we have received it, and they 


would have been defeated by 1 


Illuminations. 


A Traveller, in order to proceed re- 


gularly in his Way, ſhould be capable 


of diſtinguiſhing the Objects ot him, 
or elſe he can neither make Ule of the | 
one, or avoid the other; but there is 


no Neceſſity for him to be perfectly 


acquainted either with the Nature of 


the Land over which he paſſes, or that 


of the River that flows by him in his 
Journey; all his Buſineſs is to follow 


the one, and avoid the other. Were 
he more penetrating and curious, he 


would ſtop too long to conſider the 


Particularities of this River; he would 
be defirous of diſcovering its Source and 


firſt Cauſe; he would ſearch out the leſ- 


ſer Streams that ſwell it, and be 4 


1 4 — 


_— 
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ALETTER from the 
to know the Fiſh it produced, and the 


Qualities of the Plants that riſe on its 


Banks; he would be perpetually wan- | 


dering from Object to Object, and his 


Journey would never be finiſned. This 
is a juſt Image of our Life. g 
It is true, indeed, that the Study and 


Contemplation of Truth i 1s — for 


us in this State; and it is highly pro- 
per there ſhould be Travellers to diſco- 


ver the Ways, and ſet Marks and Boun- 


daries in Places that are intricate; and 


likewiſe that their Diſcoveries ſhould | 


guide thoſe that come after them: And 


theſe are the Benefits we receive from 
great Genius's, who are appointed for 
the Conduct and Inſtruction of others. 
But Studies that produce nothing, and | 
Speculations that are entirely barren, | 
and have no Tendency to improve our | 


Hearts, regulate our Manners, or en- 
rich Society, are Deviations and A- 


muſements that have no Claim to our 


Eſteem, and are ſubſtituted in the Room 


of neceſſary Labours. The Deity, by 
contracting our Faculties, has wiſely 
diſpenſed with our engaging in theſe 
Diſtractions. Were our Penetration 
greater, we ſhould be more ſollicitous 
to ſee than to act; and ſhould certainly | 
diſdain to creep on the Earth, were it 
poſſible for us to behold or know what | 


: paſles in the Stars. This , 


Prior De Jonval, &c. 
This Truth will be evidently juſtifi- 

ed if we enter into a few Particulars. 

Let us caſt our Eyes on a Husbandman. 


Such a Perſon, conſider'd in a certain 


Light, and in Compariſon with others, 
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ſeems to us as an Object of Compaſſi- 


on: He is unpolite, lives a laborious 


Life, and elegant Pleaſures are no Part 
of his Property; he has no Knowledge 


of amiable Glory, or Gold, or glittering 
Jewels. Has Providence then forgot 
chis Man to laviſh his Favours on o- 


thers? Nothing can be more falſe than 
ſuch a Point of Sight: What Place 


does this Perſon fill in the Order of 


Providence? He is ordain'd for the 


moſt neceſſary of all Employments, 


the Cultivation of the Earth. He is 


furniſhed then with all neceſſary Lights, 


ſince he has thoſe that are ſufficient for 


his Station; had he more, he would 


not accompliſh the Purpoſes for which 


nour were to have any Attraction for 
him, he would think himſelf wretched 


in the Obſcurity and Fatigues of his 


Condition; and it is not for his Advan- 
tage alone that his Underſtanding is 
groſs and contracted within a little 
Compaſs, but it is much more for the 
common good of Society. Were the 
Peaſant Maſter of Penetration, Delica- 


of 


he was appointed: If Pleaſures and Ho- 
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cy and Taſte, Would he condeſcend 


to follow a Flock Night and Day? 
Would he not find himſelf degraded 
by the cumberſom and nee, Cares 
with which he 1s obliged to tend theſe 
contemptible Animals? And yet, if the | 
Earth and Cattle be Wied, all So- 
ciety will be diſconcerted and intirely 
deſtitute of Food and Raiment. The | 
Unpoliteneſs therefore of the Peaſant is | 
an Advantage to us; and we diſcover 


our Ingratitude and Injuſtice when we | 


reproach him for his Stupidity. But 


our Idea of this Man is applicable to 
ſeveral others. This Man of Labour 
and Ruſticity is the whole Species of 
Mankind; he is our general Repreſen- 


tative. We were all placed on the 


Earth to cultivate and embeliſh it, 


and make ourſelves uſeful here by our 
Labours. The Diverſity of Employ- 
ments requires indeed ſome Variety in 


the Talents and Lights, but then theſe 


Lights and Talents have their Limits, 


| beyond which we are not permitted to 


paſs; and to be deſirous of proceeding | 
further, is to have an Inclination to 
move out of our Condition, To what | 
Purpoſe is it to dive to the very Bot- | 
tom of Beings; to unravel the = 
Texture of <6 Organs of a Body; to 


—_— how the Veſſels that ſupply ir 
with 
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with Life, and which are inviſible to 8 
our Eyes, can ſubſiſt of themſelyes ; to 
divine what are the Elements of. theſe 
Veſſels, and the Elements of even theſe 
Elements; in a word, to launch into 
Infinity itſelf! ? We were made for a 
very Nec Purpoſe; and to quit the 
Truths that are preſented to us; to 
wander after Informations that elude 
our Curioſity, to pretend to Wiſdom 
inſtead of Induſtry, this is to forſake 
the Path of Yonge which is open be- 
fore us, and to ſtrike out new Tracks 
wherein we are interrupted at every 
Step by inſurmountable Difficulties. 
'Tis to reſiſt the Order eſtabliſhed by 
| Wiſdom itſelf : This Wildom ſhines 
bright enough to guide us to our Wel- 
fare, but as yet has not diſfipated all 
the Shadows ; and when it has even 
added Revelation to Reaſon, its Inten- 
tion was to clear up any Doubts we 
may entertain with Reſpect to the 
Way we ought to proceed in, and not 
to lift up the Vail that depriyes 1 us of 
the true Knowledge of Things. That 
Period is not as yet arrived. 
Hut if it be very juſt and neceſſary The real 
to be ſenſible of the Inſufficiency of Adana. 
8 Reaion in certain Points, and to ſub-Reaſon. 
E mit without repining to the Law. of 
him who has regulated all Things ac- 
X cording. 
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cording to his own good Pleaſure, it is 
ſtill equally juſt to know the Value of 
this Reaſon, and exerciſe it according 


to its Extent and Ability, Next to 
Faith, which without reaſoning, in- 


forms us of what we are to believe, 
to do, and hope for, we are poſſeſſed 
of no Treaſure more precious than Rea- 
ſon. If this does not penetrate to the 
very Depth and Nature of Objects, at 


leaſt it is ſenſible of their Excellence, 


and qualifies us to conſider them with- 
out Confuſion : It beholds their Exte- 
rior, and is conſcious of their Operati- 
ONS and Effects; it diſcerns their Rela- 
tions and N amber; their Agreements, 


Properties and Uſefulneſs: In a word, 


if it be not furniſhed with very clear 


Ideas, it has at leaſt diſtin& Percepti- 
ons which it improves to a wonderful 


Advantage : It enjoys its Priviledges, 


and acts with the Precaution of a Tra- 


veller, who, as he paſſes along, takes | 


Notice of what is peculiar to every 


Country, and knows the Roads, the 
Inconveniencies and Accommodations; 
and, without ſtopping at any particular 
Place, obſerves and makes Uſe of the 
Whole. | 
To have a fuller conviction of the 

Excellence of our Reaſon, and the 
trie Obligation we are under of im- 

proving 


2 
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proving it to all poſſible Perfection, we 


need only compare it with what we 


have moſt active and accompliſhed on 
Earth, and conſider the Rank it holds 
there, and the Functions it performs. 


28 5 


When we examine the various Ani- 


mals with which Nature is univerſally 
peopled, we diſcover in them all a cer- 
tain Induſtry and juſt Precaution in 
the Means they chuſe for nouriſhing 


and rearing up their Yourg. They 
have an Imitation of Reaſon, becauſe 
all their Actions tend to a particular 
Point; and we cannot miftake in them 
the Operation of an infinite Wiſdom 
and Power which has varied their man- 


ner of Life, and imprinted on each 
Species a Method of proceeding which 


is never diſconcerted : However, we 


are not to ſuppoſe them poſſeſſed of 


Underſtanding. They are intirely deſ— 


titute of Reaſon. That Wiſdom by 


which they act, and which directs their 
Motions, reſides elſe where: If they had 
it in themſelves; if they thought and 


reaſoned, we ſhould not ſee them em- 
barraſſed, ſtupid and intractable when 


they are taken out of the Way of 


Life, which is peculiar to each Species. 
If a Spider had all the Skill of a Wea- 


ver, ſhe would make ſomething elſe 
beſides her Web. Were the Swallow 


as 


, * 1 
Fd 
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as SK ilful! as; a Maſon, the would build 


with other Materials than Morter. 
WereAnimils once capable of Thought, 


they would not be limited to one in- 


variable Track, and new Ideas would 


be infuſed into their Minds. The Prin- 


ciple of Reaſon would not be unfertil 


in them; it would diſcoyer . itſelf by 
an Air of Curioſity ; by new Efforts, 


and new Works; and the Variety of 


their Thoughts would not fail to di- 
verſify their Induſtry. It is quite o- 
therwiſe with Reſpect to the Induſtry 


of Man ; he has 5 04 received, like o- 


ther Animals, an Impreſſion of Habi- 
lity and Vigour for producing a uni- 
form Operation, by proportionable Or- 
gans. The Reaſon of Man is an active | 
and fruitful Principle, which knows, 1 
and would be perpetually enlarging its 
Attainments; which deliberates, wills 
and chuſes with Freedom; which ope- 
rates, and, if I may iſe the Expreſſion, 
daily creates new Works. This Rea- 


ſon has even led Men to imitate the 


Fabrick of the World, in a Sphere 


that regularly exhibits its Movements 
and Revolutions, and it procures to him 


ſomething ſtill more Beneficial and No- 


ble: It makes him acquainted with the 


Beauty of Order, to the End that it 
may be the Subject of his * 
an 
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and that he may reliſh and obſerve it 
in all his Performances. He can even 


5 


2 


* 


imitate the Deity, and his Reaſon 


makes him the Image of that Deity 
upon Earth. 


It not only makes him acquainted 


with the Exteriour, the Beauty and 
Value of every Object, but likewiſe 


gives him the real 1 1 thereof. 
It is this Reaſon whic conſtitutes him 


the Maſter and Monarch of all the 


Earth, and puts him into the Poſſeſſion 


of his Empire. 
Tis true, indeed, Man is not iovi- 


gorated with the Agility of Birds, 


who are every Moment wafted by 
their Wings to a large Diſtance. He 
is not fortified with the Strength of 
Animals, who are armed with Horns, and 


ſtrong Talons, and deſtructive Teeth; 


much leſs is he array'd, like them, by 
the Hands of Nature; he neither comes 


into the World with Furs, or Plumes, : 
or Scales to defend him from the Thju- 15 


ries of the Air. Does ſuch a Deſtitu- 


tion comport with the Lord of the 
Earth? But he has received the Gift 


of Reaſon, and is therefore rich and 


ſtrong, and plentifully accommodated 


with all he wants. This informs him that 
whatever Animals enjoy is for his Uſe, 
that in Reality * are his Slaves; their 


Lives 
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Lives and Services are at his Diſpofal. 
Is he defirous of Game for his Regale; = 
He diſpatches his Dog or Falcon, who 
are trained up for that Purpoſe, and, 
without any Trouble of his own, he is 
eee . with all he wants. Would 
he in one Seaſon change the Habit that 
cloaths him in another? The Sheep 
reſigns to him his Fleece, and the Silk 
Worms Spin for his Uſe a more light 
and gorgeous Robe. The Animals ſuſ- 
tain him, and keep Centry at his Door; 
they combat for him ; they cultivate 
his Lands, and carry his Loads. 
Nor do the Animals alone lend him 
their Agility and Vigour: Reaſon makes 
the moſt inſenſible Creatures contribute 
to his Service; it cauſes the Oaks to 
deſcend from the Mountains, and forces 
the Stones to ſtart from their Quarries 
to furniſh him with an Habitation. 
Would he change the Climate, croſs the 
Seas to diſtant Lands, and either carry | 
any of his Superfluities thither, or bring 
back from thence what he wants? He i 
makes the Mobility of the Waves and h 
Winds ſubſervient to his Deſigns. Rea- 
ſon places the Elements and Metals in I p, 
ſubjection to his Neceſlities ; and every 
Object around him 1s ſubmiſſiye to his 
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As inconſiderable as he is in Bulk, 


his Reaſon furniſhes him with a Power 
which is only bounded by the Earth he 
inhabits; his Deſires are accompliſhed 
at each Extremity of the Globe; and, 
if I may uſe the Expreſſion, he brings 
theſe together when he pleaſes, and e- 
ſtabliſnes an Intercourſe between them 
without ſtirring from his own Habita- 
tion. He paints his very Thoughts in 
Writing, and his Letters, without any 
Trouble to him, are circulated through 
Nations, and intimate his Will to a 
People three thouſand Leagues diſtant 


from him. He correſponds with the 
whole Earth, and after his Death, is 


even capable of entertaining the lateſt 
Poſterity. It is impoſſible to purſue 
Reaſon through all her Wonders; ſhe 
enriches and adorns every State, and I 
think her as admirable in the Fingers 
of Artiſts, where ſhe proves a Source of 
Beauties and Accommodations, as ſhe 
is in the Diſcourſe and Writings of the 
Learned, where ſhe appears an inex- 
hauſtible Treaſure as well of Inſtructi- 
ons and Relief, as of Conſolation and 
Pleaſure. 


To ſuch valuable Productions and 


precious Advantages Reaſon joins a Set 
of Privileges that {till enoble her the 
more. She 1 is the Center of the Works 

* — 
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of God on Earth; ſhe is their End and 
conſtitutes their Harmony. Loet ws | 
take Reaſon but a Moment from the 
World, and ſuppoſe Mankind deſtitute | 
of her Influence, all Union would ceaſe | 
to ſubſiſt among the Works of the De- 
ity, and a general Confuſion be intro- 
duced through the Whole. The Sun | 
enlightens the Earth; but this Earth | 
is inſenſible, and wants none of that | 
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Luftre. The Rains and Dews, aided by 


the Warmth of this amiable Planet, | 
give Vegetation to the Seed, and cover 
the Fields with Harveſts WT Fruits; | 
but thoſe are all loſt Riches, and there 
are none to gather or conſume them, | 

The Earth, I confeſs, will nouriſh the 
Animals; but theſe Animals are inſig- 
nificant Gr want of a Maſter to exerciſc | 
their good Qualities, and concenter | 
their Services. The Horſe and Ox have 
Strength ſufficient to enable them to 
draw or carry very weighty Loads; | 
their Feet are armed with Horn, capa- 
ble of reſiſting the moſt rugged Ways; l 
but they neither needed ſo much Force, 
nor fo ſtrong a Horn to qualify them 


for grazing in the Meadows where they 
ſeek their Paſture. The Sheep is char- 
ged with the Weight and Impurities of 
her Fleece. The Cow and Goat are 
incommoded with the Abundance of 


their 
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their Milk. Diſadvantage or Contra= 
diction reigns through the Whole. The 
Earth encloſes in her Boſom Stones fit 
for Building, and Metals proper for the 
Formation of all Sorts of Veſſels. But 
ſhe has no Gueſt to lodge, nor any 
Workmen to employ theſe Materials: 
Her Surface is a ſpacious Garden, but 
not beheld by any Spectator; all Na- 
ture is a charming Proſpect, but afford= 
ed to none. Let us reſtore Man, and 
replace Reaſon on the Earth; Intelli- 
gence, Relations and Unity will im- 
mediately reign through every Part, and 
the very Things that did not ſeem cre- 
ited for Man, but more immediately 
for Plants or Animals, will have ſome 
Relation to him by the Services he re- 
er Neeives from Animals and Plants. The 
e  Gnat depoſits her Eggs in the Water, 
to end they produce a Species of Vermin 
s; that live a conſiderable Time before 
a- they inhabit the Air, and are the uſual 
s; uf jg of Fiſh and Water-Fowl. 
All theſe are made for Man, tis thefe= 
fore to his Advantage that Gnats ſhould 
exiſt, In the fame Manner. he ap- 
proaches all other Beings. His Preſence 
d the Band that connects ſuch a Vari- 
ty of Parts into the Whole; and He 
b the Soul by which they are animated, 


S's In 
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In a word, Reaſon not only render | 
Man the Center of the Creatures that 
ſurround him, but likewiſe conſtitutes 
him their Prieft ; He is the Miniſter | 
and Interpreter of their Gratitude; and | 
it is by his Mouth that they offer their | 
Tribute of Praiſe to him who has form- 
ed them for his Glory. The Diamond | 
is neither acquainted with its own Va- 
lue, nor knows from whom it received 


its Luſtre. Animals are ignorant of 


Him who cloaths and ſuſtains them, | 
'Fhe Sun himſelf is inſenſible of his Au- 
thor. Reaſon alone diſcovers him; and 
as ſhe is placed between the Deity and 
Creatures that have no Underſtanding, | 
ſhe is conſcious that in uſing theſe Crea- 
tures, Gratitude to God, Adoration and 
Love, are incumbent on her. Without | 
her Preſence all Nature would be mute; 
but by. her Mediation every Creature | 
proclaims the Glory of that Being from | 
whom they have received their Exiſ- 
tence and good Qualities, Reaſon. a- 
lone is ſenſible that ſhe is in his Pre- 
fence; ſhe alone knows what ſhe re- 
ceives from Him, and enjoys the in- 
eſtimable Happineſs of being able to 
adore Him for all that is either in or 
around her; and as there is Reaſon up- 
on Earth, conſequ uently there ought to 
be Religion, and Man ſhould be deyout 


in 


x 
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in proportion to his Rationality. It is 


apparent that his Religion is only weak 
according as his Reaſon is ſunk and per- 


verted; which always happens when he 


obſtinately defires Attainments that ſur- 
paſs him, or neglects to enrich himſelf 
with what was intended for his Inſtru- 
ction and Exerciſe. 

This, my dear Chevalier, is a flight 


Sketch of the Advantages and Preroga- 


tives of Reaſon; and they are, doubt- 
leſs, ſo conſiderable, that Man, far from 


having any Cauſe to complain of his 


Condition, ought to be ſurprized at 


the prodigious Variety of Informations 
and Productions he is capable of accom- 


pliſhing. And the more ſenſible he is 


of the Dignity and Excellence of Rea- 


fon, the more he perceives the Neceſ- 
fry of cultivating and improving it. 
But the capital Point wherein this Cul- 
tivation conſiſts, is to be conſtantly ex- 
erciſing our Faculties on Objects ſuited 
to their Power, and which may make 
us better and more happy. ' 

Let us judge of our proper Behavi- 


our on a thouſand Qccafions, by that 


which we ought to. obſerve in a ſingle 
Inſtance. Nothing is more lovely than 
the Light, nothing more worthy. to 


exerciſe our Underſtanding than that 
U 3 Object 
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; Object which gives Beauty to all Na. | 
ture. Let us inform ourſelves, at leaſt 
then, of one Part of what may be | 
known of it, and eſpecially of what | 
may be known to Advantage. But to | 
make the Thing more intelligible, we | 
ſhall uſe a very familiar Image. 


I find myſelf in a Stage Coach with : 
two Philoſophers whoſe Sentiments are | 
almoſt diametrically oppoſite. We will 


luppoſe our Journey began long before | 


Day, and that all the intervening Time | 


Was paſſed in Sleep or Diſſatisfaction; 


but at laſt the Dawn appears, and we 
are all awake: Some Reflections on the i 


ine ſtimable Benefit of Light and Co- 


lours create a Diſpute between my two 


Philoſophers, and give them an Oppor- | 


tunity of reaſoning on the Nature of | 


Light : One pretends not only to ex- | 


plain what it is in itſelf, but likewiſe 


our own particular Idea of it. His Ad- 
verſary finds both the one and the other 


unintelligible; and concludes with ob- 


ſerving, that Man i in his whole Extent | 


is not above ſix Feet high, and two in | 
Thickneſs, and yet fancies he has a real | 
Idea of ninety, or an hundred Feet; of 


the Extent of a Plain, or the Diſtance 


of the Stars from our Farth. From | 


whence he gbiEryes; that it being a ma- 
1 nifeſt 
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nifeſt Abſurdity to affirm, one can have 
in himſelf the real Idea and Meaſure 


of an Object by which he is exceeded 
in Dimenſions, it muſt conſequently 
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be impoſſible to ſee, and that there is 


no Viſion in Effect, that every thing is 
abſurd and uncertain, and that he himſelf 


Company or not in the Coach. I liſten 


fay I, permit me to acquaint you with 
my Sentiments without Referye. The 


Advantages and Uſe of Light and Co- 
lours; and you turn your Tes from a 
very plain Queſtion, Whoſe Solution 1s 
very obvious, to caſt them on two La- 
e byrinths of Difficulties that are imma» 
terial to the preſent Affair. 

ren One of you, being accuſtomed. to 
z- heſitate on no Point, pretends to ex- 


plain the Nature of Light, and the I- 


in dea we entertain of it; the other, has 
would know what, in all probability, is 
concealed, from us; the other would be 


us rather obſerye a Medium, and rather 
125 U 4 endeavour 


Diſcourſe began with enumerating the 


bituated to doubt of every thing, is not 
even certain that he ſees the Day. One 


ignorant of what we really perceive. Let 


is not even ſure whether he is in our 


to them both, and when the Warmth. 
of the Argument i is a little abated, they 
appeal to my Deciſion. ' Gentlemen, 
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endeavour to know and improve what 
we have in our Power, than purſue 


what is forbidden, or let what we poſ- 


ſeſs be uſeleſs. What would you think, 
Gentlemen, of two young Apprentices 
to a Clockmaker, who having received | 


from their Maſter, Braſs and Tools to 


make a Wheel, ſhould ſpend the Day | 
in diſputing on the Nature of the Me- 


tal put into their Hands? Their Maſter | 


might juſtly lay, You are employed by 
me, Lads, to work and not diſpute; | 


don't give yourſelves any Trouble to 
examine what that Braſs may or may | 
not be, whether it be compact or du- 


rable, or brittle and unfit for my Work; 


tis my Buſineſs to give you proper 


Materials and Tools, and yours to 


make me a good Wheel, and not miſ- 


pend your Time. You Philoſophers 


ſometimes give in to the lame Incon 
venience. Light and Colours, that are 


the Subject of your Diſpute, were in- 


tended to conduct. us, and not to be the 
Matter of our Diſquiſitions and Diſa- 


. in Opinion. We would wil- 


ingly penetrate into all its Properties, 
becauſe we find ourſelves curious; or 
elſe deny its Exiſtence, becauſe the 


* 


Nature of it proves incomprehenſible. 


Theſe are two Extremes equally diſcom- 
mendable. 
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mendable. Let us enjoy Light and 
Colours without making too ep Re- 


ſearches after what they are in them 


ſelves; or if we have an Inclination to 
reaſon on that Subject, let it be propor- 


tioned to our Capacity, and always with 
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a View of ſome new Advantage; and 


ſo without knowing the Nature either 
of Light or the Glaſs through which its 
Rays are transfuſed, we may make the 


Glaſs and modify the Paſſage of the 


Light in ſuch a Manner as 2 aſſiſt the 


weakeſt Eyes, cauſe the moſt diſtant 


Objects to approach us, and magnify 


thoſe whoſe Minuteneſs withdraws them 


from our View. This is a laudable 
Manner of exerciſing: our Underſtand- 
ing and Hands with Regard to Light: 
Or if we will confine our Minds to Spe- 
culations and Reaſonings, let us chuſe 


ſuch as may enrich that Faculty with 


ſome undeniable Truths that will im- 


prove us by affording us better Infor- 
mations, and making us more affected 
with what we haye received. 


For Example, if we only conſider 


the Uſe of this Light, which was the 


Point in Debate between you, Is there 


not a viſible Deſign in it, a charming 


Grandeur and Beneficialneſs? A Mo- 
ment ago all Nature was plunged in 
Darkneſs, 


A Lzrrzn from the 


Darkneſs, e every Object was dead to us, 


ſince the Gloom deprived us of their 
Uſe: But the Re- appearance of Light, 


in ſome meaſure, raiſes Nature from 


Annihilation, and reſtores its Bene- 
fits to Mankind. But this alone is 
not ſufficient to make Objects diſtin- 
guiſhable; were they all of the ſame 


Complexion, they would be confound- 


ed by the Eye; they are cloathed with 
a Livery, or rather bear a Ticket that 


renders them diſtin; and, by their 
Surfaces, eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed and per- 


ceived, which ſaves Mankind the Labour 


of long Searches, and the Uncertainty 


of the Reaſonings he would otherwiſe 


make on their various N atures, that he 


might not confound them: But amongſt 
Colours, ſome are ſoft and friendly to 


the Eye, as Green; others melancholy 
and languiſhing, | as Brown or Black ; 


ſome lively and dazzling, as White and 
Red: And if a large Quantity of theſe 
two laſt Colours were ſhed over the 


Surface of the Earth, our Sight would 
have been fatigued. Did Black fre- 
quently make its A ppearance in Na- 


ture, it would have arrayed her in 
Mourning; but let Green be generally 


unfolded, the Eye will be aided and 
xeficſhed without our knowing the 


Reaſon 4 
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Reaſon; and therefore we lee that the 


fame Creator who formed the Eye, has 
diffuſed over Hills, and Plains, and all 
Nature around us, that ſoft and ſmiling 


Verdure which is ib accommodated and 


convenient to the Sight, and yet that 


299 


he might not by too univerſal a Green 


defeat the general Intention of diſtin- 
guiſhing Objects, I obſerve, that the 
Veidune of a Meadow differs from that 


of ſowed Land; that every Tree and 


Plant has its peculiar Tinge, and the 
Shadings of the fame Colour diverſify 
in ſuch a Manner the Habit given to 


each Body, that they are all known and 
Fably: diſtinguiſhed. 


Theſe are the firſt nod ghts that 


occur to me on the Subject of Light, 
and by which I endeayour to reclaim 


my Travellers from Preſumption and 
Uncertainty to plain and palpable 


Truths; and ſuch are thoſe which are 


preſented to us in all we ſee, provided 


we conſtantly confine ourſelves to what 


is ſimple, beneficial, and neceſſary, equal- 


ly avoiding the Extremes of perpetu- 


ally creeping when we have Wings to 


raiſe us, and immoderately loaring when 


we are once aloft. 


All that has been ſaid may be 8 


fed to a Maxim eaſily retained and 


practiſed. 


 ALeTTer from, Mc. 
25 maQifed. With reſpe& to all created 
hings that riſe to our View, there 


are but three Particulars wherein we 


can fix a Determination : One muſt be 
a Reſolution to know nothing ; the 
ſecond, a Deſire to comprehend the 
Whole ; and a third, an Inclination to 
ſearch after and ! improve to the beſt 


Advantage whatever we are capable of 
knowing. The firſt Determination is 


a piece of Indolence that runs. into 
meer Stupidity ; the ſecond is a Teme- 
rity which is conſtantly puniſhed ; and 


the third is a Reſolution of Prudence, 
Which, without aſpiring to what ſur- 


paſſes the Capacity of Man, is exerciſed 
with Modeſty, and gratefully uſes what 
was made for our - $i 
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Compleat Syſtem, of Natural Philo- 
ſophy, by Way of Dialogue, with 89 Copper 
Plates: Written in French by Father Reg- 
nault, of the Society of Feſus; tranſlated 
into Eng liſh, and illuſtrated: with Notes, by 


Tho. Dale, M. D. in 3 Vol. 8“. 


NM. B. The Deſign of this Author is like 
that of Mr, Foptenelle in his Plurality of 


Worlds; to render Natural Philoſophy no 


leſs Plain to the meaneſt Readers, than en- 
tertaining to the Brighteſt; at the ſame 
Time his Reaſoning is founded upon ſuch 
Experiments as have employ'd the Specu- 
lation of the greateſt Philoſophers in diffe- 
rent Countries that this laſt Age has produ- 
ced, particularly upon thoſe in the German 
Ephemerides, the French Journals, and the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. | 
2. The Life of Mr. Cleveland, Natural 
Son of Oliver Cromwell, written by himſelf; 
giving a particular Account of his Unhap- 
pineſs in Love, Marriage, Friendſhip, Oc. 
and his great Sufferings in Europe and A- 
merina; together with the ſecret Amours 
of the Protector; and his unnatural Uſage 
of his Illegitimate Children. The Whole 
intermix'd with Reflections, deſcribing the 


Heart of Man in all its variety of Paſſions 
and Diſguiſes, 4 Vols. 128. | F 


3. A New Hiſtory of England, in Eng- 
lifh and. F reuch, by. Queſtion and Anſwer, 
extracted from the moſt celebrated Engliſh 


Fiſtorians, particularly M. de Rapin Thoy= 
vas, Lond. 1729 : 


4. Letters 


- 


Book printed for N. Pltxvosr. 
4. Letters deſcribing the Character and 
Cuſtoms of the Engliſh and French Nations; 
with a curious Eſſay on Travelling, and a 
_ Criticiſm on Boileau's Deſcription of Paris. 
Tranſlated from the French, 8. 
F. An Eſſay on the Civil Wars of France, 
extracted from curious Manuſcripts ; and al- 
ſo upon the Epick Poetry of the European 
Nations, from Homer down to Milton: By 
Mr. de Voltaire, Author of the Henri ade, 
the fourth Edition corrected: To which 
is now prefix d, a Diſcourſe on Tragedy, 
with Reflections on the Engliſh and French 
Drama, by the ſame Author. 88. 
6. Vocabulario in ſix Languages, viz. 
Engliſh, Latin, Italian, French, Spaniſh, 
and Portugueſe; after a new Method, to 
ſhew the Dependance of the four laſt upon 
the Latin and their mutual Analogy to cach 
omen BY. lf En 2 Pets. 0, 
7. An Anatomical Expoſition of the 
Structure of the Human Body. By James 
Benignus Winſlow-: Tranſlated from the 
French Original by Fames Douglas. 4to. 
8. An Univerſal Hiſtory, from the Ear- 
lift Account of Time to the Preſent. Folio. 
9. The Religious Ceremonies and Cuſ- 
toms of all Nations of the known World, 
repreſented in above an hundred Copper 
Plates, deſigned by the famous Picart; to- 
gether with Hiſtorical Explanations, and 
ſeveral Curious Diſſertations. Written origi- 
ginally in French, and now publiſhed in 
Engliſh, with very conſiderable Amend 
ments and Additions, 3 Vols. Folio, © 
N. B. In the Preſs, Vol. 47h. -embelliſhat- 
with a-great Number of Copper Plates, all 
| deſignd 


BOOKS printed for N. PREvosr. 
deſign'd and engray'd by the Artiſt aboye- 


mention d: Tranſlated from the French, 
with Illuſtrations, by Mr. Lockman. 


To prevent the Publick from being "OY 


poſed upon, it may be 12 to take No- 
tice, that a ſpurious Edition of this Work 
is now carrying on, engraved by Mr. du 
Boſe and others, which will be fold as 


dear as the original Edition aboye adyer- | 


tiled. 
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BOOKS at thr: C. Davis: in 
” Pater- -noſter-Row. 


Oſalinda, a Novel; intermixd with: 


tranſlated from the French. 


2. Hiſtorical and Critical Remarks . 


the Hiſtory of Charles XII. defign'd as a 


Supplement to that Work, in a Letter to 


Mr. Voltaire, by Mr. De = Motray. OD, 


RE bf + reatile of the Small-Pox in two 


Parts, by Theophilus Lobb, M. D. and Fel- 
low of the Royal Soc 


4. Gul. Baxteri Ci arium Britanoicum 


| et Romanum, 2 Vols. 


5. Husbandry and Trade n = 
ſeyeral Letters, communicated by ſeveral 
Eminent Members of the Royal 4 N 


to the Collector Jobn Houghton, F. R. S 
4 Vols. _ 


Engliſh Verſe. 


| +.Hittory : 


| a Variety of the moſt affecting 
Scenes, both of Diſtreſs and Happineſs * 


6. Henriade, an Epick Poem in 8 . 
Cantos, by Mr. Voltaire, tranſlated. into 


BOOKS printed for C. Davis. 


7. The Hiſtory and Antiquities of Harwich 


and Dovercourt, in the County of E ex; by 
Silas Taylor, Gent. With an Appendix, con- 


Coaſt, and Country about Harwich ; Par 


ticular ly the Cliff, the F oſſils, Plants, rees, 
Birds, and Fiſhes, Sc. illuſtrated with Va- 
ricty of Copper Plates, by S. Dale, Author 
of the Pharmacologia. 470. N 


— 


Ala, and into Part of Africa, with Fifty 
Copper Plates, in 2 Vol. Folio. 


9. The Hiſtory of Japan and Sins; X 


Engelbertus Koempfer; tranſlated into Eugliſt 


by J. G. Scheuchzer, F. R. S. and a Mem- 
ber of the College of Phyſicians % met 


Fifty Copper Plates, in 2 Vols. Folio. 


10. The Works of the late Learned Jo- | 
ſepb Bingham, M. A. late Rector of Sta- 
vant, and ſometime Fellow of University 


College, Oxford, containing, 1. Origines Ee- 


cleſiaſticæ, or the Antiquities of the Chri- 
ſtian Church, in 23 Books. 2. A Scholaſti- 


cal Hiſtory of Lay Baptiſm in 2 Parts. 3. 
The French Church's Apology for the 
Church of Exgland. 4. A Ditourſe con- 


cCerning the Mercy of God to penitent Sin- 


ners, in 2 Vols. Folio. 


11. Juſtini Philoſophi et Martyris Opera, q 
Gr. Lat. cum Notis ct Emendationibus 


Styani Thirlbii. 


12. Vertot's Hiſtory of the Knights of 
Malta, illuſtrated with Maps, and 71 Heads 


engraved from Originals by the beſt Artiſts 


in France - Tranſſated from the Frepcb, in 


2 Vols. Folio. 


. 


8. Mot ray's Travels through Europe, 


es one eo nn oe 
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e Explanation of the Plates. 


Fart i. Page 55. 
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A "PH 28k. Worm. B The Head. 1 The Eyes. 


I 2 The Mouth and Spinners. C One of the Hin- 
der- feet. D One of the Fore-feet. E The Hooks of 
the Claus repreſented larger. F The Cone of Silk: G 
The ſame laid open. H The Bean. I The Spoils of the 
Worm. K The Butterfly coming out of its Chryſalis. 

ff ⁊ͤ AE 303 | = 
A The Garden Spider. 1 The Legs. 2 The 
Arms. 3 The Eyes and Claws, or Pincers. B The 
Eyes and Claws at large: C a larger Delineation of 
the Eyes and Claws; one of which Claws is at reſt, and 

bent among ſeveral Points, the other extended. c The 10 

little Aperture thro' which the Spider ejects her Poiſon Ll | 


Sig 
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into the Wound. D The Extremity of a Leg with its 
Hairs, its two hooked Claws in the Form of Saws, its 


two Sponges, and a Spur projecting out on one Side. vs 
E The wandering Spider with her two Tufts of Fea- | 1 
thers. F The Anus and Duggs. G The Duggs of 1 
different ſorts of Spiders. H Several Threads which = 
altogether form but one. I The Repoſitories of the _ ! 
Matter out of which the Thread is formed. " 


I oe Part i. Page 132. . 

. A The Mule Waſp. B The Male. C The Fe- 

male. D The Head of the Waſp. E The Antennæ, 
or Horns. F The Saws at reſt. G The Saws un- 
folded for Work. H The Trunk open. I The Chry- 

ſalis. K The young Waſp almoſt formed. 

"tr. Part i. Page 1 54. „ 

A The Queen Bee. B The Drone. C The com- 
mon Bee, D The fore-part of the Head. dd The 
Jaws, and the Socket of the Trunk. E The Trunk 
for extracting Honey from Flowers. 1 1 The two 
Branches that reſt on the Trunk. 2 The two great 
Branches that embrace and unfold the whole. 3 The 
Joint or Fold of the Trunk. F The Paw filled with 
Wax. G Phe Extremity of the Paw with its Hairs, 
Hooks and Sponges. H The Sting. 4 The Sheath. 
5 The Darts with their Fibres. 6 Drops of Poiſon 
flowing into the Wound. I A ſide View of the Cells 
at their Opening. K The Cells reverſed, L. ITbe Si- 
tuation of the Egg at the Bottom of the Cell. M The 
young Worm. N The * changed into nen, 


ceeds from it. F An 1 out of which 


ſprings another kind of Nymph: - 
70 eee od ROLE $3 = 7 Ty! 
A A Snail. B The little Shell as it comes out of 
the Egg. C The: Collar and muſculous Skin, by the 
Aid of -which the Snail marches forwards. D His: four 
Teleſcopes. E Several Fractures made in divers Snails, 
and which have been repaired by their Sweat. E Seve- 
ra! Shell-Fiſh-whoſe Channets, Protuberances and Spots 
_ correſpond to the Changels, Tumours and different; Per- 
 torations of the Body, Which forms them by ſucceſſive 
Advances in Growth. % : f erg 9 ! 


ö 5) Pars qi age 169; 4 282 28 — "| ifs „ ö 


AN Bean laid opens ai na Twp Abe ofen 
the firſt Nouriſhment of, the Bud. 2 The little Plant 


ot Bud. 3 'The littly-Rggt.; 4 Tho; Hipres of the two 


the little Root. B An Acorn in its Cupd O. Eye Rogg 
of aglittle Oak rifing.firſt ypwards, a Ta beridiag 10 
the Earth. D The litzle Rot of a Bud, a fiyſb forced 
to aſcend by meeting th eſame hard , Bed and) then 
turning downwards go tha Bartin zug Þg ſeen in . 
F The Bud of a -Gourd;: as: it A ppegxs 4hyo* M Mere: 
ſcope on the Top of the Rernel. 3 Thaſtwinal;Lzavas 
clapp'd together, and containing; the little, Plapy. 

6 The little Root. ) The ſeminal Leayes: and: .Jittle 
| Root beginning to grow inthe Seed. 8, The ſeminal 


Lcaves ſprouting out of the Fate 9::FhaiRoor forti- | 


fied, and extending its Fibres: in be Earth, 10 The 
little Plane beginning to ſhoot out /its; proper Leaves 
from between the two ſeminal Leaves 3. ene of Which 
is bent down in 11. 8 The Kernel of an Orange 
which contained two Buds, and has ſhot forth two 
Stems. 12 The ſeminal Leaves. 13 The Lobes of 
the Kernel which are become uſeleſs, and are rotten in 


the Earth. Part 


„%%% os dia. ore Een in 


nos wears 2 25 N at... Fr * . | = 
eee: E 01 PAP Ih Page 1789. 


A The Fibres of the Wood. B The Meſhes thro” 


| J 8 
the Orifices of the Veſſels from one ſide of the Bark to 


the Pith. 8 The Place of the Bark which is taken a- 


way. 9 The thtee Rows of Urriculi, two of which go to 


the Pith 10. The third ends in the Thickneſs ot the 
Fibres. ' 10 The UNriouli of the Pith, larger than the 
horizontal ones. 11 The Orifices of the Veſſels cut, 
which are the Fibres, the proper Veſſels, and the Air- 


Vents ; the largeſt Openings are thoſe of the Air-Vents. 


* 


af 1 


1 A Tree planted on a Level. 2 A right Angle. 
3 A Tree planted on a Declivity. 4 An acute Angle, 
or narrower than a right one. 5 An obtaſe Angle, 
or wider than a right one. A An open Flower. 
1 The Petals. or Leaves of the Flower. 2 The Piſtil, 
the Top of Which is a long Pipe, and its Bottom in 
the Heart of the Flower is a Capſule containing the 
Seed. 3 The Tops containing"a-refinous Duſt, they 
are ſuſtainec hy the Threads ef Chieves. B The Tu- 
lip with its Chieves | bigher than the Piſtil. C The 
Crown Imperial. 4 The bh 1 5 The Piſtils longer 
than the Chieves. D The Lilly with its Piſtil longer 
than the Chieves: E One of the Piſtils that cover the 


— 


Bottom of the Sunflower, containing one Seed towards 


the Bottom. d A brown Bag full of a yellow Duſt. 
The Tube of the Piſtil perforated with ſeveral little 
Holes. 8 Part of the little Bell that encompaſſes the 
Bottom of the brown Bag; this Figure ſhews it as it is 
ſeen by a Microſco pee —— 

All the Veſſels are 8 larger than Nature. 
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Diſhes, Plates, | 
of its Leaves. 
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| Angles has every thing in 
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little, that we poſſels 3 in larger 


Dimenſions, b 


A bet 
_ ol a by. PetreſaRtion. 23 
 fremalc of innumerable Kinds in . Pleaſures of it. 
erent Elements, 1. 117, Aurelia of Inſects, what. i. 3 3 
118. Why the, Figures of ,— Deſcrip tion of its extraor- 


= at, Ce. their Structure. 1. 7. 


Their Habitation, Streets, 


Storehouſes. 229. Proviſions, 
indefatigable in procuring | 
them. Regularity of their 
Magnets. 230. Whether they 
have Graräries. 231. Great 
care and tendernef of their 


Yoaliy, <2 ez; 


ments or Tools worthy our 


Curioſity. 1. 96 e of | 


. know them. 
g enen Ma NE ens reap 


great 


from Artificers. ii. gg, & /eq. 
th his many good alities, 


_ Submiſſſveneſs. 97. Patience, 
_ Occupations. 98, 100. Com- 
ared to a heavy and pacific 
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dinar) Texture: i. 60. A But- 
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of its Down, Skin, Tools, Fr. 
106. An Architect from its 


Nativity. 107. Their cu- 
rious Manſions, Bagnio, Cau- 
Aey or Dike, Stories. 108. 
- They cut - Poles or Stakes, 
a 109. Cells. 110. 
Build Houſes on dry Und 
111. . Dimenſions of them. 


_ Aſſociate to. the Number of Bir, i its Flight very en 


ten or twelve: Four hundred 
of them have lodged together. 


2 112 3 5 
1 Turn. ibid. and 
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113. Proviſions. 11 
houſes. 114. The 


_ pileupWo veryd xterouſly. 
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Queen, 155. Her State 
when ſhe goes her Progreſs, . | 
5 Et Joy thro all 
minions at that Seaſon. _ 
15% Her prodigious Fecundi- 
9. Theirb . 
„ Deſcription of them. 
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es e B. a Its great Aſſiſtance to the Bee. : 
| p TREE „ 
5 ders deſcribe . 1 Breaſt, ibid. 
Be. Spiders | Page 119 Bell conſiſts of four Parts, 
rk the) n - wit. the Inteſti Bag of 
. 242 Honey, Bag of Poiſon, Sting: 
Beafti „ (wild) Tore be tamed, Each of * 166, 
3 1 prove of Advantage to 167, 1 
he ü. 80, 81 —_ to aſſembled in one 
— ra their great Uſe Hive. 168, 169, &c. The 
to Man. . 92,93 young Bees go in queſt of 
Braver deſcrib'd. ii. 105. A neu Habitation. 170. Their 
counter Poiſon, (Cafforeun) — Comb, the 203 Order in 
produced by it. ibid. Uſes which it 1s 172, 173- 


A Comb Res of reveleing 

. three thouſand Bees, is raiſed 
in one Day. 174. Theſe 
vaſtly more complete than a 
Waſp's Neſt. ibid. 
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. =. Their Journies ab Seas 
„Very extraordinary. ii. 70 
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Their Noiſe doleful, Form 
kideous, Cruelty. 73. 
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different from that of other Firdbee, its Beauty. "4.299 

| Flowers. ii. 280, 221 | Virtues, the AT wi for 
Len its Neſt: ii. 11. Dif. "ſeveral. 192. In Which they 
fers intirely from thoſe of all ſhame Mankind. i. 193 


other Birds. ibid. 


Soon, . - how they got" their 
Mil. "i 265 
The +: 191. ge 
T very ike a Houſe- 
Spider. Strange effects 

of its Poiſon. Part i. 123 
Its Bite how cured. 124 
Toa, the Leaf of a Tree that 


grows in China. i. 244 
Thiftle (Milk.) ü. 203 
Titmouſe, its Neft. ii. 10 


Tortoiſe, an amphibious Animal, 
does not ſwim, but crawl. 


ii. 40 


e. why ſo fall a 


N 'has been indulged to 
ee 25 27 


Dri, a chimeric Animal. 


Je OY 150 


131. 


Have thres forts of Gaſs | 


— Os Hive; Structure 
ot it. | 3 131, &c. 
— Their Tools. 1. 133. 
© Materials of the Neſt. Man- 
ner of building it. ibid. The 
Cupgla, Columns. 1 34. 

rs, Stories, eleven in 
"Number. 135. Cells, ſome 
ſpacious, 


cious, others contracted, 
Or the laying up of Eggs. 
136. Cells all built in an 
Hexagonal Form. 137. Pla- 
ces where they chuſe to in- 


habit. 138 


—— Their Viſits not diſ- 
agreeable to Butchers, be- 
cauſe they keep Flies from 


Meat. i. 139 
Neat, but cruel and 
rapacious. Compariſon of 


them with ſome Men. i. 140 


1 what manner they 
L248 : 
— Female treated by the 
Males with the greateſt re- 
ſpect. i. 144. Are vaſtly la- 


riſe from Nymphs. 


borious. 145. Their Severi- 
ty in deſtroying the whole 


Offspring. ibid. How they 


2 the Winter. 146. Pro- 
digious Fecundity of the Fe- 
male Waſp. 146, 147. Some 
build their Neſts on 
Branches of Trees, others 


under. a Root, or in a Pile 


| 1 of Timber. 


Thu 7 
| 
| ax, (Bees) of two Gita... 
3 5 181, Th 


the 


„%% ¾)ù / 


Whale, its ſtupendous Size. ii. 
150. Vaſt Quantities of its 
Oil, and its Uſes. Whale 
Bone is made of the Tuſhes 
of a Whale ſplit into ſmall 
Diviſions. . 153 
Wijaom of God, conſpicuous in 
a fingle Flower. ii. 215 
Woodpechers, Deſcription of them. 
ii. 36. How they get their 
Food. r 
Women, not educated in a pro- 
per manner. ii. 41. The 
frivolous Subjects with which 
the Men entertain them. 4.2, 
43. Great Numbers of Wo- 
men have very fine Under- 
landings. 5 „ 
Work, the Defign of it. i. 5 
Warks, thoſe of Nature perfect, 
thoſe of Man courſe and 
rough. 53 
imm, their Structure. i. 2 
Forty or fifty ſometimes 
iſſue from the Body of a Ca- 
terpillar. The particular Co- 
vering they weave them- 
ſelves. The general one. 
i. 57. Their Birth vio- 
| lent and irregular. At laſt 
Ne into ſo many little 


— Its great Uſes to the Bee : Flies. > 
where gathered, how made, Live in the hollow o 
OEconomy of the Bees. i. Kernel. 45 i. 216 
186, & eg. 5 
— 'To what applied. i. 204 RD, Y. _ 
Webs, thoſe built by Spiders to Outh, 2 very agreeable 
lay their Eggs in, vaſtly | Method of initructing 
„„ II. 118 them in natural Philoſophy, - 
| . / i. 99, && ſee. 


. 
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